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LAZZARONI AT NAPLES. 

A DAY AT POMPETI. mate”—an atmospherical Eden, which is neither 
\ HAT traveler fails to associate with Naples | too hot nor too cold, too damp nor too dry, and, 
a laughing sky, a bounteous soil, a smiling | opening every pore to sensuous delight, we would 
sea—in short, that happy combination of ele- | be content to pronounce it “just right.” Hav- 
ments which, making up our idea of a terres- | ing tried a greater variety of climates than is 
trial paradise, ever beckons us to approach and | the usual lot of man, I am satisfied that while 
pluck its fruits of enjoyment? The ancients | all have their good points, there is none perfect. 
sought to secure this coveted happiness by the | The only sure rule of enjoyment is “to make 
discovery of the “Fortunate Islands.” Their | | hay while the sun shines,” and not to believe 
descendants, still more eager and worldly, not that because Dame Nature smiles to-day she 
contented with the prodigality of Nature in a | will to-morrow. She is a coquette from prin- 
climate more favored than Plato ever imagined, | ciple, and often fascinates but the more speed- 

have worried science and research in the futile | ily to disappoint. 
effort to detect the elixir of life, or discover the She smiles so sweetly, however, upon Naples, 
fountain of youth, that they might drink of the | when she does smile, that one is, as it were, 
one or bathe in the other, and live forever on | subdued into enjoyment, in spite of human na- 
the earth. But there are certain secrets that | ture and its thousand ills and wayward humors. 
Nature seems determined to keep, although con- | Her fine days are absolutely borrowed from 
stantly flattering us that she is upon the point | | Paradise. ‘The atmosphere absolutely becomes 
of disclosing the coveted mysteries. Among | an elixir of health and fountain of happiness. 
‘them is the common delusion of a “ good cli- | | The soul is not beguiled into that dreamy lan- 
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guor, so fatal to exertion in the tropics, but it 
nerves the body to active pleasure and grateful 
emotions. Like the lark, one longs to soar 
and sing in the sparkling sunlight, receiving 
health and bliss in each expansion of wing. 
The ripe fruit, however, does not drop into the 
lap, but it must be plucked. Hence, in a tem- 
perature like that of Naples arises that superior 
happiness which results from the equal stimulus 
and employment of both mind and body under 
circumstances the most favorable, so far as God’s 
works are concerned, for the perfect develop- 
ment of life—life in the sense of blissful exist- 
ence, where every breath is pleasure, and every 
pulsation joy. 

Yet Naples is sadly capricious, notwithstand- 
ing her largess of delights. She gives, but she 
exacts also. The scorching sirocco shrinks the 
pores and strangles the mind. It is a fiery fur- 
nace, in which every previous atmospherical 
sense of enjoyment is consumed by slow torture. 
The reaction in the nervous system is terrible. 
Africa, by one blast of her breath, revenges a 
thousand wrongs. I know nothing in the whole 
range of winds more soul-subduing, body-fam- 
ishing, than the sirocco. It wilts, it shrinks, it 
parches, it enfeebles; it irritates, it pinches, it 
pricks, it tickles; it is an amalgam of melan- 
choly and imbecility, the subtlest medium for 
low spirits ever let loose upon egotistical man, 
and yields to no exorcism save that of a shift 
of the weather-cock. 

The eccentricities of weather tend, I believe, 
to make Naples what it really is, a city of para- 
doxes. Its subtle influences affect the national 
character, and give it a composite element of 
seeming eccentricities. One is equally eager to 
arrive and to leave; both emotions have their 
pleasurable associations. Naples, after Rome, is 
like a resurrection from the grave to the world. 
Here we find life in its active sense. London 
life is a dull, plodding, staid, wearisome life ; 
forms and shams—much eating and loud speak- 
ing are its elements. New York life is a com- 
mercial whirlpool ; “to get” is written on every 
man’s brow; the weak are swallowed up, while 
the strong splash, and toss, and foam upon the 
broad current of Mammon. Paris life is a re- 
fined, sensuous emotion, selfish but courteous 
—a graceful flowing of the stream of pleasure 
toward the precipice of death. Naples life is 
deviltry itself. It is at once the busiest and 
idlest city of them all, overflowing with merri- 
ment while steeped in misery; with the most 
glitter it exhibits the most rags ; and from beau- 
ty to ugliness there is but one step, which forms 
the bridge of contrast; and these external con- 
trasts, joined to virtues and vices of equally op- 
posite degrees, are in general concentrated in 
every individual inhabitant. Electrify these 
extremes by the active affinities of life, quick- 
ened into intensity by a climate which gives, 
as it were, an additional sense of pleasure or 
pain to every passion or emotion, and we have 
the veritable Neapolitan, the real child of the 
Sun—at once the most indolent and most act- 
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ive, the most vivacious and the most taciturn, 
the best humored and most revengeful, the most 
cunning and the most frank, the greatest vaga- 
bond and the best fellow—all things to all men; 
quick-witted, sagacious, begging, specious, hypo- 
critical, superstitious, lying, droll, amiable, talk. 
ing with double-tongue power, and gesticulating 
specimen of humanity extant. To complete the 
paradox, because Nature has been to them over- 
bountiful, they want but little besides her sun- 
shine. 

Naples is frightfully busy; the stir in the 
streets is most extraordinary. Even the fleas 
must be endowed with extra hopping powers to 
get a bite, so quick and restless is this popula- 
tion, unless they see fit to slumber, when they 
partake themselves to the apathy of death. A 
stranger is tempted to ask, What the deuce is 
all this noise and shouting about? The very 
dust seems endued with a portion of this mer- 
curial activity. There are no commerce, war, 
elections, or protracted meetings—in fact, it 
seems as if there were nothing to do, and yet a 
more vigorous doing-nothing no population can 
display. One would suppose that the city was 
each day either upon the point of being taken 
by storm, or had laid siege to itself. The clang 
of the trumpet, the rub-a-dub of the drum, and 
the tramp of uniformed men, regiment after 
regiment, are heard at every corner, while bat- 
teries of grim guns point through the squares, 
and rake the principal streets. Above them, 
below them, and around them, the Neapolitans 
are girt with volcanic fires, and a cordon of 
gunpowder and steel.. Daily, in their midst, 
do they see the tender mercies of their govern- 
ment displayed by troops of their fellow-citi- 
zens, clad in galley costume, and heavily chained 
together in couples by their arms and legs, fol- 
lowed by hireling soldiers, as they are driven 
like cattle to their repulsive labors. These are 
simply criminals in law—criminals in politics 
are withdrawn from even the semblance of hu- 
man sympathy, and in irons, starvation, and sol- 
itude, banished to unwholesome dungeons, to 
expiate, in protracted torture of mind and body, 
the crime of patriotism. From prisons black- 
ened with the misery of ages and battered by 
time, through strong and thick-set iron bars, 
despite the terrors of a tyrant-drilled soldiery, 
famishing, hardened wretches stretch their 
gaunt arms, and, with mingled ribaldry and 
blasphemy, demand charity, or mock the free- 
dom of their former associates, who, with strange 
fascination, sun themselves beside the walls of 
these sepulchres of human virtue and liberty. 
Elsewhere the apparatus of tyranny is masked, 
but in Naples it stands forth as prominent as 
Vesuvius, bristling with horrors like an infernal 
machine. Yet the Neapolitans laugh and sing, 
work or doze, as the impulse seizes them, as 
reckless of these evidences of their degradation 
as if they were intended solely for the inhabit- 
ants of another sphere, and not for themselves, 
their wives, and their little ones. Their cli- 
mate is to them meat and drink, raiment and 
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liberty. . At once the results and supports of a 
political tyranny and religious despotista that 
recalls the darkest ages, they will continue to 
bask contentedly in the mire of ignorance and 
slavery until some new Massaniello fires their 
passions, or education awakens in them the 
loftier hopes and desires of humanity. 

To enjoy Naples, one should not think. Its 
mocking joys and stores of fun come really 
home only in the perfect abandon of its life. 
To float on its current, and not to dive, is the 
rule for enjoyment. Yet the hour of satiety, 
even of pleasure, is not slow to come. A per- 


petual grin is fatiguing, dust is choking, and | 


noise is stunning. Disgust is apt to poke its 
sardonic face through the mask of novelty, so 
that what one not to the manor bred and born 
at first found amusing, begins at last to be wea- 
risome. Now, as in the days of the Pharaohs, 
the skeleton will appear unbidden at the feast. 
Besides, there are some ingredients in a Nea- 
politan crowd rather unprofitable than otherwise 
both to purse and morals. Pimps importune 
with a pertinacity peculiarly Neapolitan, recit- 
ing a tariff for every feminine charm and mas- 
culine vice; beggars whine, extort, and turn 
the public walks into pathological museums for 
the exhibition of sores and deformity. But the 


most amusing and successful of the street leech- | 


es are the pickpockets. A thief in Naples is a 
hero. The public make way for him to escape, 
and close up against his pursuer. I had my 








pocket picked almos} as soon as I entered the 
street—an event which, in fifteen years’ travel, 
had happened but once before. A friend of 
mine rarely was able to keep a handkerchief 
through a promenade. In self-defense, he took 
to the cheapest cotton. As he was stepping 
into his carriage, he missed, as usual, the article. 
At the same moment, he saw it thrown con- 
temptuously toward him by one of the street 


| gentry, who, amidst the jeers of the crowd, vent- 


ed his disappointment by crying out, “Who 
would have thought a gentleman like Ain 
would have carried a pocket-handkerchief like 
that !” 

Then, too, one tires of seeing surfeited ur- 
chins swallow maccaroni by the unbroken fath- 
om at the rate of a copper a dish, for the 
amusement of the “ forestierri,” who marvel at 
such gastronomic dexterity. Turning their 
heads, they can see lazzaroni family groups 
amicably engaged in furnishing each member 
with food from their superfluous craniological 
stock—a process unfortunately common, and by 
no means a whet to a fastidious appetite. But 
the cruelest sight of all is the amount of work 
exacted from one little horse. An Italian no- 
where is by any means sensitive in his treat- 
ment of these animals. The whip is made to 
supply the deficiency of spirit even among gen- 
tlemen’s studs. But Naples is the true purga- 
tory of horseflesh. The horses here must pos- 
sess some vital tenacity unknown elsewhere, 
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The Neapolitans, too, contrive to infuse some 
of their own devil-may-care hilarity even into 
their beasts, dressing them up with flowers, 
feathers, bells, and gay trappings, so that what 
with the shouting, laughter, jokes, and flogging 
of the party he draws, the poor brute seems 
really to be enjoying his holiday instead of do- 
ing the labor of four horses. A Neapolitan ca- 
briolet is a “sight” of itself. Look, dear read- 
er! This is no rare show. A medley of priest 
and woman, thief and peasant, beggar and bride, 
characteristic Neapolitans every soul of them, 
with a baby screaming for joy in the basket un- 
der the axle, twenty-one in all, over head and 
ears in frolic, with but one half-starved horse 
to shake them to their journey’s end. They 
manage, too, to get a speed out of these quad- 
ruped victims that is really astonishing to pe- 
destrians, and often puts them in no little dan- 
ger of their limbs. I can compare one of these 
parties in full chorus only to a jovial war-whoop 
—one’s hair stands on end as they dash by, and 
one laughs as if it were his last chance. 

On an unimpeachable morning toward the 
end of April, when the weather was literally 
faultless, the air the breath of heaven itself, not 
a cloud to dim the lustre of a sky whose lucid- 
ity seemed to realize infinity, while the “‘ Bay” 
slept tranquil under the balmiest of zephyrs, 
and the distant islands and headlands lay robed 
in translucency as if defying criticism—on such 
a day I awoke in Naples, satisfied, nay, disgust; 
ed with its chaos of sights and sounds, and cast 
about me for some quiet retreat where I might, 
if but for a few short hours, become oblivious to 
its soulless turmoil. 

“Eureka!” The dead city flashed on my 
mind. Ihave it! To Pompeii, then, I would 
go, and commune with the past; not gregari- 
ously, with simpering misses, yawning dandies, 
or impatient women, with heads too full of the 
living to give place, even for a brief moment, 
to thoughts of the dead, but alone, without com- 
panion or guide, and there, in the reaction of 
thought and silence, refresh my mind from the 
vacuous tension of the capital of fooldom. 

No sooner thought than executed. A few 
minutes found me, with railroad speed—no 
great matter in this kingdom, where iron is 
spared and flesh only is driven—rumbling along 
the shores of the bay, now almost plowing up 
its quiet surges, then bounding high over roofs 
and houses, the present generations strangely 
mingling and overtopping the past, Resina upon 
Herculaneum, a gulf of two thousand years di- 
viding the interval between them, while Gre- 
cian sepulchres, Roman tombs, medizval lava 
streams, modern vineyards, deserted houses, bro- 
ken walls, and towns, like ant-hills, bursting 
with life, were mingled at my side in strange 
confusion. No other railroad possesses an in- 
terest like this. Sepulchral cities lie beneath 
and along its track. The waters of Naples 
splash its seaward embankments. On the other 
side lives a population as dense as that of China, 
and more picturesque in garb and manners than 





that of India. They dwell in habitations built 
upon the graves of their ancestors, the very earth 
they cultivate being the ashes of their forefa- 
thers, whom war and volcano have alternately 
stricken down and buried inone wide devastation, 
but to be quickened again into being by a vigor- 
ous nature that knows no exhaustion. Life and 
Death here meet in ceaseless strife. Each boasts 
its trophies, and each in turn triumphs. If the 
former exultingly displays Portici, Castellamare, 
Torre del Greco, and the many towns and yil- 
lages that so lovingly nestle amidst the vineyards 
of sunny Vesuvius, all teeming with joyous ex- 
istence, forgetting that they are undermined by 
eternal fires, the latter sternly reminds you that 
beneath them, imprisoned in her fatal embraces, 
lie Herculaneum, Stabix, and Pompeii, once the 
homes of a population more numerous, more 
happy, and more prosperous than those which 
have succeeded to their dubious heritage, while 
above them all the treacherous volcano lifts its 
head, ready at Nature’s signal to do again the 
bidding of Death. It seemed to me a moral 
defiance of Fate, an insult to the avenging 
Nemesis, thus to rudely bind together her do- 
mains with bars of iron, and to let loose the 
shrieking fire-horse to scatter about the cinders 
of dead cities in the very shadow of the fierce 
old crater itself. While Iwas speculating wheth- 
er Vesuvius was a stock “bull” or “bear,” and 
what influence it might possess at the brokers’ 
board, the locomotive’s whistle announced our 
arrival at the pretty little station-house of Pom- 
peii. This is but a short distance from the dis- 
interred town, of which nothing can be seen 
while without, owing to the vast mounds of 
ashes piled outside, forming a dike sufficiently 
high and strong to turn aside any ordinary lava- 
current. 

The first object that attracted my attention 
was the “ Diomedes Hotel,” a snug little restau- 
rant at the outer base of the dike of cinders. 
Shade of Lucullus, to what a base use had the 
old patrician gourmand’s name descended! It 
had the merit, however, of being appropriate, if 
one can judge of the character of the owner by 
the traces of good living he left behind him. 
Diomedes’s name has now become as widely 
known as Cato’s. Death in the fiery shower 
was to him fame. Had he been gathered to his 
fathers in the ordinary way, we should never 
have heard of him; but now his wine-cellar, his 
kitchen, his bathing-rooms, garden, and all the 
appurtenances of a fine old Roman gentleman's 
mansion are better known and as much visited 
as the palace of all the Cesars. As his name 
has occurred first, I will briefly say what I saw 
worth mentioning about his premises, which are 
at the other end of the city, just outside the 
Herculaneum Gate, and then return and enter 
the town in accordance with my actual route. 

Diomedes’s villa was three stories high. The 
upper one is chiefly demolished, but the lower 
two are quite perfect. You enter from the Via 
Domitiana by a doorway under a ruined por- 
tico with a very modern look, and find yourself 
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DIOMEDES'S VILLA. 


bewildered amidst a serics of small but prettily- | 
situated rooms, displaying even now the traces 
of that hospitable luxury which once distin- | 


guished its proprietor. 


upon the garden and over the sea, which then 
came almost to the garden wall, although now 
nearly two miles distant. 
or rather back, and fine large windows. Some 
of the windows of this house were glazed with 
a coarse, semi-opaque glass, not uncommon in 
Pompeii, and still manufactured abundantly in 
Italy. 
found at his place in the kitchen, near the stove, 
on which still remained a bronze “ casserole,” 
or covered skillet, and other traces of a coming 
meal. He evidently thought the eruption would 
not prove to be much of a shower, or els@ Ro- 
man cooks, like Roman sentinels, were required 
to die at their posts. 

The area of the garden remains very much 
as it was left, with its porticoes still standing, 
the ruins of a fountain, fish reservoir, and the 
usual contrivance of columns to sustain vines, 
with seats, table, etc., answering to our summer- 
house. Just outside the seaward gate were 
found two skeletons, with keys, coins, and other 
articles of value. Conjecture, which of course 
has endless room for play amidst the unclaimed 
property and nameless skeletons of this buried- 
alive city, ascribes to one of these human relics 


the name of Diomedes, who perished while self- | 


The dining-room, or, as | 
some think it, the best bed-chamber, looks out 


It had a bow front, | 


| posed, to weather the strange storm. 


The cook, or rather his skeleton, was | 





ishly deserting his family. In this, however, 
we may do him injustice, though circumstan- 
tial evidence is strongly against him. But the 
wine-cellar, still perfect, and lighted by the 
same narrow loop-holes, looking into the gar- 


| den, which let in the fatal shower and gases, 


is the most interesting spot, from the fact that 
here were found the remains of twenty persons, 


| including a child and baby, who had here taken 


refuge, with sufficient provision, as they sup- 
They 
were, however, speedily suffocated by the me- 
phitic vapors while making a vain effort to es- 
cape from their fatal refuge, the falling stones 
and lava having closed the door upon them for 
eternity. The fine ashes and hot water, pene- 
trating by the windows, formed a paste around 
their bodies, preserving the impressions of form, 
and even clothing, as perfectly as a sculptor’s 
mould. Even the texture of the fine linen 
worn by the women was imprinted on this lava 
paste, as well as their jewels. The saddest relic 
of all was a portion of the blonde hair of the 
mother, still retaining its color and shape. In 
the Museo Borbonico at Naples, where all re- 
movable articles of value are carried as soon as 
discovered, we see the impression in lava of a 
female breast, matronly full and fair, and an 
entire female head, formed of a fine crust, so 
delicate that it seems as if a breath might dis- 
turb it, yet every feature is as perfect as in life, 
exhibiting a portrait of rare beauty and regu- 
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larity. No sculptor could have taken his mould | of guides and ciceroni lay in waiting to inter- 
with more precision. The utmost care is taken | cept visitors. They are a nuisance under al- 
of it, so that it will probably endure through all | most any circumstances, and, being already as 
time as the sole artificial bust of Nature’s mould- familiar with the localities of Pompeii as of 
ing, a priceless and unique specimen of geolog- | New York, I determined, despite the rule which 
ical portraiture. Whether these remains were | affixes one, like a shadow, to every visitor or 
found or not in Diomedes’s cellar, I do not | party, from fear of the effects of antiquarian 
know. | covetousness, to wander unattended and unha- 

The wine-jars of Diomedes remain leaning in | rangued where I pleased — “up stairs, down 
rows against the walls, as when he last took | stairs, and in the ladies’ chamber,” after thx 
account of stock. They are filled with ashes. fashion ef “Le Diable boiteux,” on a voyage 
Beneath there is a dried substance, which con- | of discovery into the morals and customs of the 
noisseurs pretend to say still retains a portion of | deceased Pompeians. To effect this solitude 
the rich aroma ot the wines that for thousands | required no little skill. I hung back until the 
of years have given to Vesuvius its most cher- | parties preceding me were supplied, and then 
ished celebrity. loitered on, straggler fashion, as if belonging to 

Diomedes, pagan though he was, must have | one in advance. The few remaining ciceroni 
had a more cheerful idea of death than most | eyed me suspiciously; some, spider-like, dashed 
Christians. He built his sepulchre, still in- | toward me, but I dodged them, or bluntly told 
scribed with his name, right over against his | them to be off. A few rods having brought me 
chamber windows, and scarcely two rods off, | to an unfrequented part of the town, in the rear 
so that he never could cross his own threshold | of the Basilica, I slipped aside, and, privateer- 
without having his grave to stare him in the | like, gained a good offing, with a clear antiqua- 
face. rian horizon. 

Near the villa of Diomedes there was an- There was a luxury of sentiment in being 
other, supposed to have belonged to Cicero, and | alone in Pompeii—of having, as it were, an en- 
mentioned in his letters to Atticus. In it were | tire city to one’s self in the broad day, that had 
found some fine paintings. On one of the lower | a peculiar charm to me. I dived into cellars, 
stories was the following inscription : “Sea and | I ascended dilapidated staircases, I pried into 
fresh water baths.of Marcus Crassus Frugius.” ladies’ boudoirs, nay, even into their bed-cham- 
Mr. Frugius would have to go a long way for | bers, stood before family altars, criticised the 





his salt water now! + | cook’s department—in fine, explored with un- 
I entered Pompeii from the Salerno road, | blushing effrontery the domestic secrets of ever 
opposite the railroad station. The usual array | household, rich or poor, plebeian or patricia 
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which attracted me, without a human voice to 
break the spell. Pompeii is not, as some term 
it, simply “a city of the dead.” The soul is 
there, though the animal existence is departed. 
It is the ghost of past life, clear and firm in its 
outlines, and spirit-like in its talk—a veritable 
“medium” through which the classical ages can 
“rap” out their ideas to ours. ‘There is, too, 
enough of reality and completeness of preserva- 
tion in many localities to make one step lightly, 
for fear he might intrude. This gives a lively 
delicacy of feeling to exploration totally incon- 
sistent with the bat-filled towers and mouldy 
ruins of ordinary antiquity, with their break- 
neck gaps and tottering walls. Here every thing 
has the freshness of yesterday ; all is firm and 
clean, though incomplete. By some strange 
sorcery, an entire city has been unroofed ; doors 
and windows left invitingly open; every mys- 
tery bared to strong sunlight; and the popula- 
tion, as it were, extinguished, like the snuffing 
out of a candle, leaving behind them the fa- 
miliar tokens of warm hearts and a busy life, 
so like our own that we are ready at once to 
extend to them the fraternal grasp of human 
brotherhood. 

The first thought that struck me was one of 
compliment to the departed “city fathers.” 
Their streets were narrow, it is true—no great 
harm in a hot climate—but well paved with flat 
lava, and raised crossing-stones for foot-passen- 
gers. They possessed numerous fountains, and, 
above all, “ side-walks,” a convenience which 
Paris did not know before this century, and Na- 
ples is still without. They were well supplied 
with sewers beneath the pavement, leading to 
the sea. From these evidences of their superior 
civilization, and their love of fresh water, mani- 
fested not only by public baths, but in every pri- 
vate house of any pretensions, in beautiful mar- 
ble fish-basins, fountains, cisterns, hot and cold 
baths, accompanied with Oriental-like tokens of 
luxurious ablutions, I concluded that the filthy 
habits and indecent exposures which the refined 
Florentines gaze upon with such indifference, 
even under the very windows of their stately 
palaces, to which are hourly wafted perfumes 
not of Araby the blessed, were forbidden by stat- 
ute at Pompeii. If so, the modern Italians have 
sadly degenerated from their ancestral cleanli- 
ness. The aqueducts supplied Pompeii with 
delicious water, as I verified by taste. Wells are 
rare, and the water not so good. There is one, 
still in use, one hundred and twenty feet deep. 

The names and occupations, generally in red 
paint, accompanied often with hieroglyphical 
signs, announced the proprietors or occupants 
of houses, which were numbered, and their 
trades. Indeed, a very respectable directory 
of Pompeii might be compiled to-day from its 
walls. ‘There are also on them many advertise- 
ments of gladiatorial shows, festivals, and spe- 
cimens of street wit or drawing, from which 
might be got up an Illustrated Pompeian News 
of the year 79, which would prove vastly enter- 
taining. 





These ideas suggested another. Streets, 
aqueducts, fountains, public buildings, and pri- 
vate houses—in short, all the essentials of a hab- 
itable town, are here, ready for use, and requir- 
ing not an extraordinary degree of repair. The 
spirit of Yankeedom moved within me. Would 
it not be a “ good operation” to buy up Pompeii, 
reserve the corner lots, sell the intervening, and 
appropriate the temples to public schools? It 
is true that the “court-house” would require 
roofing, and the jail enlarging, but the amphi- 
theatre would be a capital spot for caucuses, the 
public baths could be altered at slight expense 
into a “meeting-house,” with ample vestry ac- 
commodation, and the Pantheon would make a 
capital hotel. The scream of the locomotive 
hourly startles the ears of the modern guests of 
Sallust’s house by abruptly recalling them from 
their classical trance to the materialism of the 
nineteenth century, so that a railroad is not 
wanting, and gas might be let on cheap from 
Vesuvius. Would his Majesty of Naples become 
a partner in the speculation? Knowing his pre- 
dilection for antiquities rather than improve- 
ments, I ‘rather guessed” not, and concluded 
to keep the “ notion” to myself until a more en- 
terprising ruler should arise in his place. 

The present king is, however, doing some- 
thing in the way of repeopling the city, for he 
allows a few soldiers to select their residences, 
from the hundreds at their choice, in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the town. A trifling outlay 
gives them a very comfortable mansion. ‘They, 
in general, content themselves, like hermit-crabs, 
in taking possession of the dead shells of the 
plebeian sort, when they might help themselves 
to palaces. It looked odd to see, every now and 
then, the solitude of this disinterred city broken 
by a female face, gazing hopelessly into the de- 
serted street, watching for something living go 
by. Luckily I had with me no guide, or he 
would have been sure to have protested that 
these inhabitants, like the water in the wells, 
were not ancient, and thus dispel an illusion I 
had created out of them. Why could they not 
have been the families, nay, the very soldiers 
themselves, who perished, rather than desert 
their posts, on the morning of the twenty-fourth 
of August, A.D. 79? The sentinel was found, 
eighteen centuries later, still at his post at the 
Herculaneum Gate, while in their barracks in 
the Forum Nundinarium more than threescore 
of their number perished, victims to their mili- 
tary discipline. Such fidelity deserves perpetual 
recompense, and my fancy invested them in the 
shape of the present legionaries of Naples with 
the freedom of the city. It is true that the 
merit of four of these sufferers was involuntary. 
They were not only locked up in the guard- 
house, but fastened by their ankles into iron 
stocks, which were partially melted by the heat 
that slowly killed them. These stocks are now 
in the Museum, as well as beautiful specimens 
of armor, including several bronze helmets, one 
of which is richly ornamented in bas-relief with 
the story of the destruction of Troy. There is, 
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SCENE IN POMPEII. 


however, a very curious specimen of genuine 
ancient water inclosed in a huge bronze cock of 
a reservoir to be seen in the Museum. Time 
has hermetically sealed the parts, but, upon 
shaking the cock, the splashing of the impris- 
oned liquid, now having been nearly two thou- 
sand years in solitary confinement, is clearly 
heard. 

If I skip oddly about, the reader, curious in 
these matters, must have patience with me. It 
is a fac-simile of the manner I spent this day— 
my pleasantest day of travel in Europe—darting 
from one point to another, as fancy or curiosity 
dictated. Ihadnorule. I knew by heart the 
treasures in the Museo Borbonico which had 
been rifled hence, and could, by the wand of 
memory, restore them to their proper localities ; 
consequently, every site of interest became to 
me at once the familiar object of the century 
that saw our Saviour. Then, too, I busied my- 
self in conjecturing, from the hints in domestic 
life the Pompeians had left behind them, how 
they did this thing—how they did that; whether 
we were wiser and more refined than they; 
were we even more comfortable, with all our 





boasted civilization ; if, reader mine, you have 
patience to follow me through all my eccentric 
investigations on this holiday, you will at least 
know something of how the home-life of the old 
conquerors of the world went on twenty centu- 
ries ago. 

Their houses were not large, in the palatial 
sense of modern times. Unlike ours, too, their 
plain side was toward the street, and their dec- 
orations reserved for within. Doors which 
opened outward, and thereby endangered the 
faces of the passers-by, unless they heard the 
warning cry, were the fashion. The street win- 
dows were mere port-holes, and closed with 
wooden shutters, so that street effect, so far as 
domestic architecture was concerned, must have 
been meagre indeed. Art was lavish in decora- 
tion of the interior.. The colors employed in 
painting were peculiarly bright, retaining even 
now a brilliancy that is astonishing. The taste 
was in general for strong colors and contrasts, 
but some were employed with a delicacy of tint 
and truthfulness of design that still continue to 
be the admiration and study of modern artists. 
A few of these paintings were in frames, and 
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hung upon the walls, but in general they were 
painted upon the wall, after the manner of mod- 
ern frescoes, and with so durable an art as to 
resist until now the fire and damp to which they 
have been exposed. Their secret of thus petri- 
fying colors, as it were, is lost. 

Among the finest of their paintings, classed 


by some even with the labors of Raphael, is the | of a failure of skill. 


| the designs of his ornamental paintings in the 


Loggie of the Vatican to the Baths of ‘Titus. 
In the kitchen of the house of the Edile Pansa 
there still remain some droll pictures, coarsely 


| executed, intended, no doubt, to refresh the 


memory of the cook with the tid-bits his master 
loved, and perhaps as a warning, also, in case 
We have a ham, bacon, 


Parting Scene between Achilles and Briseis, | head of a wild boar, a stately hog with a belt 


around his body, and the cook sacrific- 





which is of itself sufficient to exalt the feeling 


of the ancients for art toahigh standard. The 
head of Achilles is a master-piece of expression. 
There are other evidences, however, of their 
faithful delineation of sentiment and passion, 
accompanied by a correctness of drawing, which 
proves much close study, and, with other branch- 
es of art which this insignificant town of the 
Roman Empire has disclosed, shows equally 
how little we have gained upon them, and how 
great must have been the intervening darkness, 
to make modern success appear so wonderful. 
Landscape painting was, however, 
much after the character of the 
Chinese, capricious, gaudy, and 
utterly regardless of the rules of 
perspective, though there are evi- 
dences that this branch of art was 
not wholly misunderstood. The 
specimens we now see upon the 
walls, however, were probably 
cheap efforts, to take the place of 
modern paper, and not intended 
for any higher purpose. But what 
they chiefly excelled in was gro- 
tesque and arabesque ornaments, 
in both of which they display a 
pleasing delicacy and invention, 
that we may copy, but not excel. 
Indeed, Raphael was indebted for 





ing eatables upon an altar, with the 
guardian serpents beneath. Besides 
these, there is a murena fastened upon 
| a spit. This delicate fish was said to 
be a venomous cross between the land 
| and sea viper. It was, however, par- 
| ticularly prized by Roman epicures—we 
| ean forgive classical gourmands every 
| thing after seasoning their dishes with 
asafeetida—and was kept in brackish 
water, and sometimes fed with refrac- 
tory slaves, to give it bulk and flavor. 
There was, then, an unmistakable moral 

to Pansa’s cook in this picture. 

The lower floor of Pansa’s house, 
upon the street, was divided into shops, 
one of which served him for the dis- 
posal of his own superfluous harvests. 
Some of these lordly mansions boasted 
an immense number of shops. » One, 
owned by a Signora Julia Felix, had 
upon the outside a notice stating that 
it was to let—I presume at auction— 
between the coming sixth and eighth 
of August, together with nine hundred 
shops, with their terraces and upper 

stories. This amount of real estate in a little 
city like this looks startling; but, judging from 
the shops already exposed, the whole might be 
included within the capacity of Stewart's mar- 
ble building on Broadway. The ancient aris- 
tocracy peddled out their merchandise from 
their own houses, as still continue to do the 
present grand signori of Italy, who, while af- 
fecting to despise commerce as ignoble, daily 
vend wine and oil, by the bottle or penny’s 
worth, to every customer, from the basements 
of their palaces. The alms they bestow at one 
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door are often returned to them at another, 
through the sales of their produce. I have my 
milk and butter of a marquis, who, if I sold cot- 
ton by the cargo, would consider me as unworthy 
of his noble society, but who, if I do nothing 
and patronize his dairy, considers me good 
enough “to go to court.” This is a queer dis- 
tinction for the descendants of merchants to 
make, but it is universal. Even an artist is 
considered in some degree to have the mechan- 
ical taint of the artisan, an aristocratic prejudice 
which even the genius of our Greenough, though 
on familiar terms with a Capponi, could not al- 
together overcome. 

The interior view of the Pompeian houses 
from the street must have been very pretty. 
Unlike the modern arrangement, the ground 
floor was the principal part, for the ancient 
Campanians appear to have had a luxurious 
horror of staircases. Hence those that we see 
in private houses are contracted, and look as if 
intended only for slaves, on whom devolved the 
labor of ascending and descending. The por- 
ter’s lodge was, where it is now in fashionable 
mansions, just inside the street-door. This 
looked into an open court, in the centre of 
which is always to be found an “ impluvium,” or 
large, open, shallow cistern of marble to hold 
rain-water—an exceedingly ingenious contriv- 
ance, one would suppose, for the generation of 
musquitoes. Many houses had also large sub- 
terranean reservoirs. ‘ 

This outer court was surrounded with numer- 
ous small chambers, appropriated to purposes 
y°& hospitality, besides the larger reception-room, 
or atrium, answering to modern Italian ante- 
chambers, where callers were obliged to await 
the pleasure of the master of the house. 

Beyond this court is to be seen another, sur- 
rounded in general by colonnades, and appro- 
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priated to the more private purposes of the fam- 
ily. Here we find all the domestic compart- 
|ments which we usually divide over several 
| floors. The ladies had their boudoirs and the 
gentlemen their libraries. ‘There are, too, sa- 
loons of different degrees of elegance, and din- 
ing-rooms, shady and very inviting in such a 
climate, looking out as they did upon mosaic- 
paved court-yards, cooled by fountains, and the 
murmuring of flowing waters playing among 
marble statues and flower-beds, with gold-fishes 
darting about in their artificial ponds. When 
space permitted, there was always a garden, 
shaded by vine-covered trellises supported on 
beautiful columns, under which the family as- 
sembled, perhaps to eat “‘ices”—at all events, 
to drink iced wine. Here, also, were the cold 
baths. These were taken in the open air, with 
a somewhat nonchalant disregard of exposure 
universal in warm countries. Some of the bath- 
tubs, of the purest white marble, are of mag- 
nificent proportions, and look as invitingly un- 
der the warm sky of to-day as when Grecian 
belles were wont to bathe their fair limbs there- 
in. The hot baths were, from necessity, more 
retired. The farther end of the garden was 
frequently painted in fresco landscape, so that 
the passer-by in the street beheld a beautiful 
perspective of Corinthian columns, fountains, 
statues, and mosaic-paved court-yards, termin- 
ating with flowers and shrubbery, and apparent- 
ly betraying a vista far beyond the reality. The 
effect of such a scene, combined with the grace- 
ful-flowing robes of the ancients, and their care- 
less out-door domesticity, generated by a climate 
which invites freedom, must have been charm- 
ingly picturesque. 

The chambers were in general mere closets, 
altogether too small for modern bedsteads, and 





lighted only by doors. In fact, the bedstead 
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was seldom ether than a raised portion of the 
floor, though they possessed others somewhat 
after the modern French pattern, as may be 
seen pictured on the walls. No doubt, inspired 
by the genial warmth of their climate, the Pom- 
peians spread their mattresses, as they did their 
tables, as fancy dictated. It was an easy mat- 
ter with them to take up their beds and walk. 
The women’s apartments were separated from 
the men’s, though the division does not appear 
to have been very close. Every house had its 
family altar or chapel, not unlike in arrange- 
ment to the domestic shrines of Romanism, 
substituting an idol for a crucifix or Madonna. 
They burned lamps, just as the Catholics do 
candles, as a religious sacrifice, and offered fruits 
and flowers, or more valuable gifts, as vows or 
piety dictated. 

Some of the better houses had their kitchens 
and their offices under ground, but, in general, 
they were put aside where most convenient, 
approachable by a lane or back passage. They 
were all small compared with our ideas of culi- 
nary accommodation, but almost precisely like 
the modern Italian in their arrangements. The 
fire-places are precisely the same. But when 
we come to kitchen utensils, we perceive a de- 
generacy, not only in material and form, but in 
utility, compared with those in common use 
among the Pompeians, that is truly marvelous. 
Bronze, lined with silver, was not uncommon. 
I saw at the Museum pots with malleable bronze 
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handles, which could be put in or taken out at 
pleasure. ‘This art is lost. Their earthen jars 
have the ring of real metal, hard and sonorous, 
and so strong as to be proof against ordinary 
carelessness. Their pottery is grace itself, and 
some of the ornamental vases of antiquity are 
valued as high as ten thousand dollars apiece. 
The elegance of form and beauty of color of 
their glass—I refer to the finest specimens— 
astonished me. Modern art has never equaled 
the Portland vase, or rivaled the finest speci- 
mens of Naples, which seem more like engraved 
gems than glass. Their common is like our 
greenish bottle-glass. They do not seem to 
have possessed the art of cutting, though we 
find pretty specimens of pressed glass, such as 
vases, drinking-vessels, ete. 

Their chief excellence lay in their metallic 
work. In casseroles, water-jars, wine-coolers, 
pots and kettles, strainers, egg-containers, urns 
for hot water—in short, throughout the whole 


LAMP AND STAND, 


range of domestic ware, they display not only 
a variety equal to any modern furnishing house, 
but in many respects, especially in stoves, water- 
heaters, etc., an economy of fuel and multiplic- 
ity of uses that would win a patent even at 


Washington. ‘To these merits they add a beau- 
ty of form altogether neglected by our unpoet- 
ical mechanics. Nothing, however homely in 
its uses, was beneath their passion for adorn- 
ment. A handle of a pitcher or the leg of a 
pot became, as it left their hands, suggestive of 
something beyond its buser uses. It possessed 
a distinctive beauty, and told a history. Their 
mythology was pressed into this apparently hum- 
ble service, so that stories of religion might be 
learned from a table service. This prodigality 
of art must have cost high. It expands our 
idea of the riches and civilization of the Roman 
empire to know that a petty sea-port affords 
such incontestable evidence of taste and wealth. 
If such were provincial Pompeii, what must 
have been imperial Rome! 

In the days of Titus, Pompeii was dug over 
and rifled of much of its buried treasure, prob- 
ably by surviving inhabitants, who knew where 
to seek. In one instance modern excavators 
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have discovered that their predecessors of the 


ly two thousand years afterward. 
evidently preserved by Fate to daguerreotype 
ancient to modern civilization, and teach us 
that, with all our boasted progress, we can learn 
much from the past. Indeed, its utensils and 
arts have been for the last fifty years a school 
of design to modern Europe, which has advanced 
in beauty and grace of ornament in proportion 
as it has gone back for models. The elegant 
designs of their candelabra, lamps, urns, and 
silver vases, are copied throughout the civilized 
world. I believe that more bronze and marble 
statues have been dug out of Pompeii than exist 
in the entire United States. It was said of 
Rome that the stone population equaled the 
living. It was not the comparative cheapness 
of art that made it so common, for excellence 
was rated at greater sums than now. Phidias 
or Praxiteles could command higher prices than 
can Powers or Crawford in the present age. The 
living masters of antiquity were rewarded as are 
only the dead by modern taste. Nothing but 
an inborn and cultivated sense of the beautiful 
could have produced this artistic prodigality. 
There is something in this acknowledgment 
and craving for Beauty—the unselfish, or, more 
properly speaking, intellectual exaltation of art 


above mere utility, that strikes me as a gener- | 
It came from the 
hearts and purses of individuals, and was not | 


ous sentiment in a nation. 


the result of one tyrannical will, like that of 
Louis XIV., who willingly impoverished France 


In one other respect the Pompeians, in com- 
mon with antiquity, are not so deserving of 
commendation. What St. Paul says of the Co- 
rinthians must have been equally applicable to 
them. Their religion was purely a sensual one 
in its effect on the common mind. 
ted rather than repressed vulgar passions by ce- 
lestial examples of more than human infirmity. 
Hence, in conjunction with excitability of cli- 


mate, sprang licentious habits and erotic ideas, | 
The secret museum of Naples discloses a curious | 


picture of the domestic life of the inhabitants 
of Magna Grecia. Common utensils, orna- 
mental vases, and even jewelry, were manufac- 


tured into obscene shapes, which no modern | 


lady could hear named, much less see and use, 
without the blush of shame and indignation. 
It would be a difficult point to fix upon the 
standard of classical modesty. It was, at all 
events, the antipodes of American delicacy, 
which coins new names to avoid expressing nat- 
ural ideas, and discloses more from false shame 
in substitution than the natural truth could ever 
express, however frankly spoken. Christianity 
has banished forever from civilized life such 
evidence of its classical abasement. The pic- 
tures of antiquity, too, were not always of the 
most chaste description, and forms of vice were 
unblushingly delineated which are not so much 


|as even to be named among men. The Nea- 
first century failed only by three feet in hitting a | 
treasure which they evidently sought, but which | 
was destined to reward the King of Naples near- | 
Pompeii was | 


| obviously apparent. 
It stimula- | 





politan government, though not remarkable for 
prudery, has erased or hid these specimens of 
prurient art. It leaves, however, as specimens 
of the manners of the day, upon a few buildings, 
stone amulets in the shape of any thing the 
reader may conceive as particularly immodest, 
but which were once publicly worn, after the 
fashion of modern charms, by Pompeian ladies, 
as a specific against ma/occhio, or the evil eye. 
This superstition is still rife throughout Italy, 
and affords jewelers much custom. Turning a 
corner suddenly, I heard the strange sound of 
English voices, and came upon a party of that 
nation. <A young girl, in her simplicity, was 
intently studying one of these mystic carvings 
over a doorway, while behind her sat a courier, 
in high enjoyment of what he considered a good 
joke. He gave me a wink and laugh as I went 
by. At the same instant a revelation seemed 
to spring into the mind of the maiden, and she 
hurried off as if a bee had stung her. 

Since the visit of Pius LX. to Naples, the pub- 
lic museums have become wonderfully chaste. 
He condemned every display of classical beauty, 
while tolerating any amount of saintly naked- 
ness. A Domenichino and Guido are packed 


| away into dark closets if they display any thing 


less of female loveliness than court costume 
sanctions, while a Saint Theresa, an arrow-spit- 
ted Sebastian, or any other Romish pet, in all 
their repulsive nudity of martyrdom, are allowed 
to disgust mortal eyes under the specious pre- 
tense of offering unction to their souls. Some 
of the popes have manifested a wonderfully keen 


| scent in detecting immodesty in paintings that 
that he might lodge in egotistical magnificence. | 


have escaped that imputation through centuries 
of visitors. It certainly looks like a weak spot 
in their imaginations. The obscene gallery at 
Naples is very properly closed to the public; so 
should every work of art in which immodesty is 
But to be sensitive over 
impassible marble, or even alarmed at the warm 
coloring of Titian, does not always imply achaste 
mind. High art exalts what it touches. It can 
not descend to foulness. An artist of pure aim 
should not be held answerable for the imagina- 
tion of the spectator. It is his business to pu- 
rify his heart, even as the artist has purified his 
work, of all gross, earthly elements. Hence the 
prudery of the papal court, in the exuberance 
of the ridiculous metallic disguises they give 
their statuary, is any thing but suggestive of 
modesty. If the present pope is bent upon 
clothing the statuesque world, I would respect- 
fully call his attention to the colossal bronze 
Neptune at Bologna, by John of the same name, 
which is indubitably an indecent figure. But I 
am sure that the simplest maiden can walk the 
Uffizii Gallery at Florence, in all its majesty of 
art, with as uncontaminated a mind as she can 
the reformed galleries of Rome and Naples, in 
their tin-leaf draperies. On the ceilings of the 
Uffizii, I am sorry that truth compels me to add, 
there actually exist real obscenities, fortunately 
difficult to detect amidst the multitude of ara- 
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besques, but as palpably vicious as any thing 
Pompeian. They afford incontestable evidence 
of the decline of pure art, and depravity of man- 
ners resulting from the overlauded Medician 
rule, which, for the credit of the present age, 
should be obliterated. 

Like the modern Italians, the Pompeians, in 
their eagerness for the ornamental, to which, it 
must be confessed, they did not always bring 
good taste, often overlooked the useful and es- 
sential. I doubt if there are any good carpen- 
ters, according to the American standard, in all 


Italy or on the Continent generally. The same | 


deficiency in well-finished mechanical work ob- 


tained as extensively in ancient times. Nicely- | 


adjusted locks, convenient door-han- 
dles, well-jointed carpentry, level floors 
—in short, the evidences of mechan- 
ical skill in the homeliest objects of 
domestic use, which are considered as 
indispensable to comfort in America, 
are unknown in Italy. Their lamps, 
with all their beauty, were smoky, 
inconvenient articles. Neither their 
streets nor houses could be cleanly light- 
ed. I do not believe that the general 
condition of the merely mechanical - 
arts has improved or retrograded in It- 
aly for twenty centuries. In masonry 
and stucco-work the ancients excelled 
the moderns. Roman brick-work is 
like adamant in solidity. The Pom- 
peian doors were usually bivalve, and 
turned on pivots. All the external or- 
naments were elegantly wrought. Bolts, 
keys, and handles are found of beauti- 
ful and capricious designs, but iron- 
work for internal use was most bung- 
lingly made. 

Modern belles have certainly some decided 
advantages in the variety and beauty of objects 
of toilet and jewelry since Paris has developed 
her taste and resources for their adornment. 
The fair Pompeians were, however, by no means 
deficient in these respects, and even now, in full 
costume, would attract no small admiration be- 
side the stars of the Tuileries. Their mirrors 

were usually of steel, and some- 
times of glass, manufactured at 
Sidon, which was the Venice of 
that day in that respect. But, 
upon reflection, I must add, 
that however elegant in frame, 
they could by no means main- 
tain a steady countenance beside 
French plate. Pins they had, 
but they would not sell nowa- 
days alongside the Birmingham. 
In their haste to escape, the la- 
dies left behind them many to- 
kens of disturbed toilets, with 
the usual variety of vanity-ware. 
Some of their rings, pins, brooch- 
es, and cameos have found mod- 
ern imitators in modern art, and 
are as much admired in the year 








eighteen hundred and fifty-four of Our Lord as 
they were in the year one. The Pompeian jew- 
elers have given de- . 

signs to many of our 

choicest ornaments. — 

They, I dare say, in 

their turn, stole them 

from Greece, which 

stole them from Egypt. 

There was no lack 

of cosmetics, and, for 

arrangement of hair, 

judging from female 

busts, our ladies have, as yet, discovered no 
modes more becoming than those of the classical 
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ages. Forks are a modern invention, the Ro- 
mans preferring their fingers, as they did also to 
recline at table, in a scantiness of clothing quite 
the reverse of modern ideas of a dinner toilet. 

In a rich commercial town, as Pompeii un- 
doubtedly was, one would expect to find more 
treasure in coin, especially as paper currency 
was unknown, than as yet has proved the case. 
Occasionally a secret deposit, which has remain- 
ed intact for a period long beyond the desires 
of the owner when he laid it by against a rainy 
day, rewards the modern explorer. In one 
house, near the Forum, the workmen were 
astonished by a shower of gold coins, fifty-six 
in number, as large and bright as new half 
eagles, which tumbled from a chink in the wall. 
These were soon after followed by a pile of sil- 
ver money, consolidated by heat into one mass, 
and a silver spoon. But there are evidences 
that Pompeii was explored before the lava which 
covered it had cooled. It was not so deep as 
now by several feet, as succeeding eruptions 
have deposited over it successive strata. In 
one spot, some twelve feet above the pavements, 
several skeletons were found, with money, jew- 
els, and plate, which they had succeeded iw ob- 
taining, but their avarice, prompting them to 
longer search, had caused them to fall victims 
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to the mephitic gases which arose from the then 
smoking mass. 

The roofs of Pompeii were in general flat, 
and of wood; consequently, they were either 
crushed in or set on fire by the hot stones and 
ashes. The accumulated soil on top of the 
buildings supports a young growth of trees, and 
is occupied by a farm. ‘The process of disin- 
terment is so slow—a few men and carts only, 
at the annual cost of less than a thousand dol- 
lars, being employed—that, at the present rate, 
centuries must elapse before the entire city is 
uncovered. In the mean while, a goodly por- 
tion of the unprotected parts must fall into irre- 
deemable ruins. It could be easily exposed in 
one year, and there is no doubt that, as a spec- 
ulation, if the sale of antiquities were allowed, 
it would be profitable to hasten operations. The 
parts yet unexplored—nearly three quarters of 
the town—promise well. Though the Neapol- 
itan government protract their work to a degree 
that puts every antiquarian heart into a fever of 
impatience, yet what it does is thoroughly done. 
The streets and buildings are restored to a de- 
gree of cleanliness which would gladden the 
hearts of the dainty Pompeians to witness; the 
dilapidated parts of sufficient interest to war- 
rant preservation are sufficiently repaired to 
prevent farther injury from the weather, and 
every work of art that can not be removed to 
the museum is securely roofed in and placed un- 
der guardianship. But they do not do enough. 
One of the best mansions should be restored to 
its condition as it stood previous to its inthrall- 
ment. This could be done by causing the Mu- 
seo Borbonico to disgorge some of its superflu- 
ous wealth of antiquity. It would not be diffi- 
cult to restore the luxurious Sallust’s house or 
Diemedes'’s villa to its actual condition of furni- 
ture, ornament, and arrangement, as they existed 
when their title-deeds were in their builders’ 
hands. What correct ideas might we not then 
possess of the home-life of the Roman gentle- 
man! The public buildings are more interest- 
ing as they are, but a perfect Roman house would 
be a gem of antiquity. So far from entertaining 
an enterprise of this sort, the King of Naples 
seems to regard Pompeii as a play-house for roy- 
alty. Houses which give evidence of being rich 
in spoil are uncovered only to a certain depth, 
and kept until a royal visitor arrives. The King 
of Naples makes up a party, and the work is 
finished for its amusement. I believe he pre- 
sents his visitor with whatever is found; but 
that he is mean enough to republican sovereigns 
like myself, I can testify. On approaching the 
street where exploration was in progress, a sol- 
dier watched me as closely as if I had myself 
been a disinterred Pompeian preparing to serve 
on him notice of a writ of ejectment. There 
were human bones, broken amphore, charred 
wood, pottery, and other tokens of discovery ly- 
ing about. They had just disclosed a massive 
doorway, on which the owner’s name was as 
fresh as if written but that morning. Above 
was a window and burned beams. The carts 





were taking off the mingled charcoal and ashes, 
and throwing it away outside of the walls. | 
picked up a morsel of the charcoal no bigger 
than a walnut. The wood was so perfectly car- 
bonized that it left not a particle of grit to the 
taste, and it was as easily dissolved in the mouth 
as sugar, The soldier saw my motion, rushed 
forward and seized the remnant I had not taken, 
roughly telling me that I must not so much as 
touch even a cinder in Pompeii. How I was to 
avoid that when the entire soil was ashes, he 
did not condescend to explain, but eyed me like 
a lynx, for fear I should take another taste. It 
may be that Pompeian charcoal has a market 
value at Naples. His Majesty sells the old lead 
and bronze, and why not the charcoal? Upto 
that time I had not thought of picking up a 
souvenir. Soon after, however, finding a pretty 
specimen of mosaic pavement, I put it into my 
pocket, and, knowing the house whence it came, 
I am prepared to account for the same to thc 
lawful heirs whenever they shall call. 

I took more pleasure in examining the pri- 
vate than the public buildings. The former 
told of individual life, while the latter gave only 
general ideas common to all nations. It was 
pleasant to speculate upon the supposed tastes 
and habits of the departed families from the 
traces of their every-day existence that the cra- 
ter had, as it were, embalmed for all time. In 
one of the shops attached to Pansa’s house there 
is a Latin cross of stucco in bas-relief. May this 
not indicate that the proprietor was a Nazarene, 
a disciple of Jesus, whom perhaps he had seen 
and heard while on a commercial visit to Judea? 
Perhaps he had received his faith from the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles when he disembarked at Pu- 
teoli! This cross is the more extraordinary, as 
it is in company with the usual symbols of hea- 
then mythology, as if the convert either feared 
the popular opinion too much to banish them 
altogether from his house, or he was supersti- 
tiously inclined to try the efficacy of both opin- 
ions. 

I entered one house which I am positive be- 
longed to an old maid of the most precise order. 
It was a real bijou. Every thing was on a Lili- 
putian scale. The mosaic pavements, paintings, 
and marble were all neatly beautiful. The gar- 
den was not much larger than a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, yet it contained statues, fountains, 
urns, and ornaments of great variety, all well 
executed and tastefully arranged. The chapel 
looked like a baby-house, and as if got up to 
play at religion. Whoever owned these prem- 
ises evidently enjoyed them, and found their all 
of life within their diminutive precincts. 

In striking contrast to this house,. both for 
dimensions and grandeur, is that commonly 
called the House of the Questor. In extent 
and richness of ornament it is almost a palace, 
occupying a space of about one hundred feet 
deep by one hundred and fifty front. It was 
particularly rich in paintings: among them, 
Perseus and Andromeda, and Medea medita- 
ting the murder of her children, given with much 
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feeling and vigor. In the garden, leaning against 
the wall of the colonnade, are rows of wine-jars, 
just as they were placed in the year 79 to re- 
ceive the vintage. The columns and pilasters 
are coated with the most beautiful stucco, firm 
as stone, and highly polished, and as perfect to- 
day as if fresh from the finisher’s hands. On 
one, some idler of taste has scratched, with a 
hard instrument, a well-executed drawing, and 
written beneath an inscription in Greek. Were 
the author to return, so delicately has Time 
treated his labor, that the long interval would 
seem to him but a yesterday. 

A “custode” cultivates a portion of the gar- 
den, and has fitted up one of the many rooms 
of this mansion for a dwelling. He invited me 
in, and showed me quite a numerous collection 
of interesting fragments of the former luxury 
which reigned in this abode. There still exists 
a large money-chest, lined with brass and coated 
with iron, partially decomposed by heat. The 
locks, handles, and ornaments were of bronze. 
A quantity of gold and silver coin was found in 
it, but the chief part had been extracted by the 
primitive explorers, who calculated very nicely 
as to its locality. They dug into the adjoining 
chamber, and, finding their mistake, pierced the 
wall and cut into the chest, but were unable to 
reach all its contents. Probably it was hot 
work, and they were obliged to make dispatch. 

In the Pompeian houses there was none of 
that jealous regard for personal privacy or del- 
icacy that characterizes modern domestic archi- 
tecture. This moral deficiency produced greater 
freedom of design and arrangement in the suite 
of rooms, so that their general effect was much 
superior to our mode of building. One of the 
most superior of the smaller houses is known as 
that of the Tragic Poet, a whimsical appellation, 
like many others, without much reason. The 
first object that meets the eye upon the thresh- 
old is a fierce dog, in mosaic, apparently in the 
act of springing upon the visitor. Beneath is 
the inscription ‘‘ Cave Canem”—Look out for 
the dog. This mosaic is a substitute for the 
original, which has been removed to Naples. 
The proprietor was doubtless a wag, who hit 
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upon this Irish welcome to his friends, or else 
some literary lion, the Bulwer or Longfellow of 
his day, who thus delicately hinted his disin- 
clination to be bored by autograph hunters and 
anecdote collectors. The so-called House of 
the Vestals, which I believe to be a decided mis- 
nomer, has the ambiguous inscription “ Sa/ve”— 
Welcome—upon its floor. Its decorations are 
not remarkable, as the name would imply, for 
chaste conception. The paintings found in the 
House of the Tragic Poet are singularly beauti- 
ful, as are also its wall-decorations. A profu- 
sion of jewels and female ornaments were dis- 
covered here beside some skeletons. The ex- 
pense upon mosaic floors alone in this and some 
other houses must have been enormous, for it is 
not to be presumed that the art was cheaper 
then than now, while the execution, in general, 
was much superior. The material is the same 
as that now used in the Vatican manufactory— 
glass, of which there are eleven thousand differ- 
ent shades of colors. By it the ancients gave the 
the minutest features and varied expressions of 
the human countenance with wonderful delicacy 
and effect. The mosaic of the Choragus in- 
structing the Actors was found in the House of 
the Tragic Poet. As beautiful as this is, it is 
surpassed by the celebrated Battle of Issus, 
found in the House of the Faun. Although 
but a fragment of a larger picture, it represents 
twelve horses, twenty-two persons, and a large 
war-chariot of nearly life-size. It is executed 
with great vigor and truth, giving a portrait of 
Alexander and his war-horse Bucephalus, be- 
sides Darius and his guards, the whole display- 
ing a knowledge of art in foreshortening, draw- 
ing generally, grouping, and the management 
of light and shade, but little inferior to the best 
modern works, 

The House of Sallust recalls a custom which 
one would suppose would have been more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance. The 
family oratory represents the household gods, 
or Lares, with a serpent. These reptiles were 
supposed to watch over the family. Their im- 
ages were to the old Romans what the cross is 
to the modern Italian, endowed with peculiar 
sanctity, and on that account frequently painted 
or placed on spots which were desired to be kept 
undefiled, but which the Anglo-Saxon much 
better protects by the simple notice, “ Commit 
no nuisance.” Whenever these tutelary genii 
did not answer the expectation of their worship- 
ers, they were treated with as little respect as a 
Roman Catholic pays to his patron saint when 
disappointed of his miraculous intervention. 
They were cursed, and kicked out of doors, to 
make way for new. This respect for the ser- 
pent tribe led to their being keptas pets. Their 
presence was considered as a good omen, and 
they were allowed to play about the persons of 
their masters, and even eat from the cups at 
table. The ladies permitted them to coil around 
their necks in hot weather as a sort of animated 
refrigerator. They repaid this hospitality by 
keeping under other vermin; but, as no one 
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killed them, they increased so rapidly as to be-| I saw some apparently constructed with refer- 
come, like other idols, an intolerable nuisance. | ence to the Caesarean operation, which is gen- 
Nothing but the frequent fires of antiquity kept | erally supposed to be the fruit of recent surgery. 
them within bounds. With this strange fond- | The bakeries are so little injured that the corn- 
ness for snakes by the most populous nation of | mills and ovens could be put into use again at 
antiquity, what becomes of our cherished idea | once. 
of the natural enmity between the son of man| Just inside the Herculaneum Gate there is 
and the serpent ? a post-house established by Augustus. The 
In one house was found a seated figure of | bones of horses and remains of carriages were 
Jupiter, with the “nimbus,” or glory, encircling | found in the stables. Outside the gate is the 
his head, which has since been borrowed by tlie | general inn. By an inhospitable law, the only 
Romanists for their crucifixes and saints. His | ancient municipal regulation which the King 
figure is not unlike the bronze St. Peter at | | of Naples still enforces, strangers were forbid. 
Rome, which enjoys the reputation of being an| den to sleep within the city limits. The re- 
apostate pagan idol. ‘Two houses possess large | mains of a mother and four children, which she 
fountains, quite unique in their character. They | had vainly attempted to shelter from the fiery 
are incrusted with colored glass, blue being the | shower, were found in the court- yard. They 
chief hue, aad divided into pretty patterns by | were interlocked in mutual embrace, and, from 
sea-shells, which look as if freshly gathered. | the quantity of rich jewelry, including pear! 
The ornaments consist chiefly of aquatic plants | pendants of great value, found with them, must 


or birds; but the effect of the whole is more | 
odd than pleasing. 

Notwithstanding that Pompeii abounded in 
objects of luxury, the shops were small and 
mean, in which respect they were not unlike | 
those of modern Italian cities. ‘The front was | 
open to the street, with the exception of a broad | 
counter of stone. The open space was closed | 
at night by sliding shutters. Pompeii was 
celebrated for its preparation of a fish-pickle | 
called garum, made of the entrails of mack-| 
erel soaked in brine. The best sold for twenty 
The cash system in general | 


dollars a gallon. 
prevailed, if we may believe the weights, which | 


were sometimes inscribed me, “ Pay;” and | 
on others, “You shall have no credit.” Some | 
of the counters still bear the traces of custom 

in the stains made by wet glasses. The Ro- 

mans cooled their wines in snow, and also rod 
them—a taste which, not having survived their | 

nation, was a medical caprice, that, like “ cod- | 
liver oil,” lived out only its day, and then died. | 
Vomits were publicly sold as preparations to din- | 
ing out, the quantity as well as the quality of the | 
viands to be consumed being a desideratum of 
Roman epicures. Cooked eggs, bread stamped | 

with the baker’s name and its quality, olives in | 
oil which still burned well, money in tills, and a 
vast variety of manufactured articles, have been 
found from year to year in the shops. In some, | 
the keepers and workmen had remained behind | 
until the last moment, and perhaps left but to 
perish a little farther on. In one place we see 
marble partially sculptured, with the pattern ly- 
ing by the block ; in another shop, the resin still 
remained in the pot where it had been recently 
boiled, and the sculptor’s tools were scattered 
ever the floor. In the former there is the long, 
sliding mark of a trowel on fresh mortar, as if 
the workman had just given the outer stroke, 
and had fied too precipitately to complete the 
inner, which brings the whole to a level. A 
house connected with the medical faculty yield- 
ed more than forty surgical instruments, some 
of which, in modern science, have no use, while 
others are almost fac-similes of those of to-day. 





| introduced in places of amusement. 


| have been of the wealthier class. 
The number and magnitude of public build- 


| ings in so small a town astonishes, in particular, 
| the American traveler, who seldom finds any 


thing worth noticing for architectural beauty at 
home in cities of much greater extent than 
Pompeii. But the Roman citizen found his 
pleasure abroad; his home was in public; he 


| was content to sleep in an unfurnished closet, 


without other aperture than the door, and which 


| he rarely entered except at night, provided the 


| splendor of public edifices and the profusion of 
public amusements compensated him for his 
domestic deficiencies. It was, therefore, no 
slight penalty that Nero inflicted upon the Pom- 
peians when he condemned them to two years’ 
interdiction of gladiatorial games on account of 
a bloody fray which they had engaged in with 
their neighbors of Nuceria. This was in the 
year a.p. 59, 

There are two theatres in good preservation, 
the comic and tragic, capable of holding about 
eight thousand persons, which is a large pro- 


| portion out of a town of ten or twelve thousand 


souls. The performances were in the open air, 
there being no roof. Formerly the Romans 
stood. The state was considered in danger 
from encroaching effeminacy when seats were 
A greater 
storm of ridicule and sarcasm accompanied the 
first spreading of awnings to protect the audi- 
ences from the sun than did the first raising of 
umbrellas in the days of James I. in London, 
so reluctantly do we fall into even new comforts 
when opposed by old prejudices. We general- 
ly, in the pride of our Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
conceive that to have been the first appearance 
of umbrellas on the European stage; whereas 
I noticed on Grecian vases more than twenty- 
five hundred years old very well painted para- 
sols and umbrellas, which certainly proves their 
existence in Italy as early as the foundation of 
Rome. 

The seats of honor were near the stage. Each 
class increased its distance as it diminished in 
rank, until the plebeian crowd filled all the up- 
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per rows of seats. Behind them, in the galler- 
ies, were placed the women, and near them the 
police; a regulation which gives no favorable 
idea of the gallantry of the male, or the morals 
of the fair sex. ‘Two of the chairs used by the 
magistrates of the theatres have been found. 
They are of bronze inlaid with silver, and of a 
finish so beautiful and accurate that it would be 
difficult to find any thing in modern art to sur- 
pass them. 

Near the theatres is the pretty little temple 
of Isis, in such good preservation as to be a tell- 
tale of the mysteries of the Egyptian Deity. 
The priests were dining when the eruption took 
place. Several died beside their meal. One 
endeavored to hew his way with an ax through 
a solid stone wall; another perished in the at- 
tempt to fly with treasure snatched in haste 
from the shrine. ‘The oracular responses of the 
idol all find their clew here, so it is generally 
believed, in the secret stairs opening behind the 
niche for the statue, which gave ample space 
for a concealed priest to counterfeit the sup- 
posed voice of his goddess. But there was no 
nore priestly jugglery in this pagan temple than 
is practiced yearly in a Christian church in Na- 
ples. The blood of St. Januarius is as much 
a falsehood as was the voice of Isis. Nor do 
I believe that her priesthood were, in general, 
worse in morals than those Roman friars who 
have continued their practices under another 
name. Both devoted themselves to celibacy ; 
both shaved their heads; both mortified their 
flesh by coarse apparel, bare feet, and fasting ; 
and both pledged themselves to pass their vigils 
in devotion, and their lives in chastity. To 
continue the comparison, both, while sincere 
in their self-mortification, obtained credit and 
power, and both diminished in reputation as 
hypocrisy and avarice took the place of their 
ostensible virtues. The heathen priest was the 
parent of the modern monk. 

The similarities between pagan forms and 
Christian rites in Italy prove that, with the 
common religious mind, more power lies in the 
ceremony than in the confession. Rites that 
have long been considered as necessary for sal- 
vation are slow in dying out, though reason and 
revelation may point to purer faiths and more 
consistent forms. Were a Pompeian to awake 
in Naples, he would find much to remind him 
of his old belief: altars, images, offerings, and 
lamps in the public streets, as he left them at 
Pompeii, constituting a shrine at every conspicu- 
ous corner, The sprinkling of holy water, the 
fonts in the churches, sacred candelabra, the 
burning of incense, display of sacred vessels, 
and the contribution-box, he was accustomed 
to witness in his own temples. These would 
create no more surprise than would the power 
of the priestltood and pomp of religious proces- 
sions, The multiplicity of sacred images, the 
numerous altars, a queen of heaven, with an 
apparent plurality of gods, would remind him 
of his own populous mythology. In short, 
while regretting the absence of his favorite 
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games, he would doubtless approve the disap- 
pearance of animal sacrifice, and consider the 
change of rites from the exterior of a noble 
temple, in the sight of the assembled people, to 
the interior of a gayly-decorated church, as a 
mere matter of taste, about which it was not 
worth while to quarrel. So long as he kept 
clear of doctrine, he would probably consider 
that the religious world was, after all, not much 
out of its old track. 

Most of the temples are upon or in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Civil Forum, which was 
the central point of business and magnificence. 
Here are the triumphal arches, and the statues, 
or rather their pedestals—for the statues are re- 
moved to Naples—of the eminent men who had 
deserved well of the colony. The stately tem- 
ple of Jupiter occupies its northern extreraity. 
It was in process of reparation from the ravages 
of the earthquake of the year 63 when over- 
whelmed in the destruction of 79. In it were 
kept the public archives. Opposite stands the 
Basilica, or Court of Justice, with its subterra- 
nean prison. On either side are numerous pub- 
lic buildings remarkable for their beauty, the 
whole, even in ruins, forming a rare coup d'wil 
of architectural interest. One of the finest of 
these buildings is the Chalcidicum, built by the 
priestess Eumachia, at her own expense, as a 
washing-place for the magisterial and priestly 
robes. In fact, it is an immense shallow basin 
of the purest white marble, furnished with scour- 
ing-blocks of the same material and an aqueduct 
for the supply of water, constituting probably 
the largest and most beautiful wash-tub in ex- 
istence. The position chosen for an edifice of 
this character, in the centre of” the town, is 
singular, but its beauty would justify an even 
more conspicuous locality. It is in such per- 
fect repair that it could give scrubbing-room to 
a regiment of washwomen without other delay 
than to turn on the water. <A portico, support- 
ed by exquisitely wrought Corinthian columns 
of Parian marble, surrounded this basin, but 
the columns have been taken away. A statue 
of Eumachia still remains, but it is a copy of 
the original, which has gone to Naples. On 
the same side of the Forum, toward the north, 
stands the Pantheon, as the building is called 
which was dedicated to the big gods, the aris- 
tocracy of Roman mythology. ‘The twelve ped- 
estals for their statues still remain, but the 
gods have departed both the earth and faith of 
mankind. The priesthood that waited upon 
them must have been a jolly set, judging from 
the paintings still remaining in their refectory, 
which are in every way provocative of gustatory 
ideas. Indeed, it is supposed that they were 
so rich and hospitable as to often feast their 
fellow-citizens, in which case they must have 
been the most popular of the ancient clergy. 
Perhaps the building was, notwithstanding its 
sacred character, but a superior kind of restau- 
rant, for which its position admirably adapted 
it. The debris of many dinners was found in 
a sink in its court-yard, which shows that the 
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appetites of the Pompeians held good to the last | was anointed with oil, and upon coming out of 


moment. 

Passing from this building, I entered the law- 
yer’s court by deeply-worn steps, which told of 
the tread of many busy feet in the days of Cic- 
ero. The stiff marble pulpit, from which so much 
eloquence and chicanery had issued, and before 
which had stood so many beating hearts, pulsa- 
ting with selfish or generous interests, as the 
orator touched the human chords of wrong or 
right, wore an impressive stillness. Not even 
the hum of an insect disturbed the intense soli- 
tude of that sepulchre of law. 
supreme. In the intensity of the sunlight flash- 
ing upon the upright walls, and clearness of at- 





Silence reigned | 


the bath, costly and delicate perfumes were lay. 
ishly used. To describe the entire operation 
of a complete bath of a Roman exquisite would 
require a volume. Every luxury of art was em- 
ployed to gratify the taste, and every means 
which a sensuous race could invent was used 
to heighten physical pleasure. The resources 
of a more than Oriental effeminacy or barba- 
rian energy were alternately exhausted to stim- 
ulate the system to novel emotions of languid 
or active enjoyment, until at last the Roman 
bath, with its libraries, gymnasiums, lecture and 
reading rooms, its museums of art, its imperial 
magnificence and prodigality of sensual attrac- 


mosphere overhead, without a trace around or | tions, became the focus and the grave of Roman 
above me of any living thing, I began to real- | life. 


ize the idea of the “last man.” Lingering but 
for an instant on its marble pavement, I turned 
hastily away as the thought intruded, “ What 
would all my fine sentiment be worth, suppos- 


ing this to have been only an auctioneer’s | 


block ?” 


A Roman town without a public bath would | 
have been as strange an occurrence as a Yankee | 


village without a meeting-house. So long a 
time had elapsed without the discovery of any 
building of this character, that antiquarians be- 
gan to doubt whether Pompeii, after all, had 


| held one of the family of Cicero. 


The Pompeian baths were sufficiently luxuri- 
ous in their way, and are in such excellent pres- 
ervation that they might be used to give the tray- 
eler not only the idea, but the fact of a clas- 
sical ablution. It would be something to be 
able to say that one had hung up his clothes on 
the same peg which had held Pliny’s, or rubbed 
his sides in the same marble tub which had 
That they 
visited Pompeii, and of course the baths, is evi- 


| dent from an inscription on the architrave of 


not contained an unwashed population, though | 


the private baths, the River Sarno, and the sea 


which bathed its walls, were quite sufficient to 


have kept all Campania clean. In 1824, how- 
ever, the present baths were opened. Though 
of a pigmy extent compared with the immense 


| Augusta.” 
| with a purple-colored toga. 


establishments of Rome, which were cities with- | 


in themselves, yet they are vastly superior, both 
in size and decoration, to any_of modern times. 


the temple of Fortune, which says that “ Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero, son of Marcus, erected, at 
his own private expense, this temple to Fortuna 
This temple held a statue of Cicero, 
The practice of 
gilding and coloring statuary was not uncom- 
mon to ancient sculptors, and in some cases may 
have been used with good effect. The English 


| sculptor Gibson has sought to revive this fash- 


No considerations of modesty appeared to have | 
interfered with a Roman’s enjoyment of pro- | 


miscuous bathing. To bathe was a primary 


their baths were united. But even Roman li- 
cense became scandalized at the results, and the 
sexes were separated. Emperors mingled free- 
ly in the baths with the commonest citizens. 

It is said of Hadrian, that one day seeing a 


veteran soldier rubbing his body against the | 


marble for friction, he asked him why he did 
not employ the slaves. The soldier replied that 
he was too poor. The Emperor immediately 
presented him with two slaves and a sum suffi- 
cient to maintain them. A few days after, 
several old men, who had witnessed the fortune 
of their companion, attempted to attract the 
Emperor's notice by using the marble pilasters 
in lieu of crash towels. He, perceiving their 
drift, quickly set them at work rubbing each 
other. 

The bathers were usually scraped with bronze 
instruments called strigi/es, much after the fash- 
ion of currying horses, This was a rough op- 
eration, as the Emperor Augustus once discov- 
ered to his cost. Previous to bathing, the body 


ion. The result is, that his experiments have 
succeeded in giving a waxen look to marble. 
The more severe rule of modern art is, that 


| sculpture is the legitimate province of form, and 
necessity—to bathe in public was an enjoyment 
equivalent to the Opera of modern civilization. | 
At first men and women bathed together, or | 


not of color. 
On the wall of the court of the baths is the 
following inscription; “‘ On occasion of the ded- 


ication of the baths, at the expense of Cneus 
| Alleius Nigidius Maius, there will be the chase 
| of wild beasts, athletic contests, sprinkling of 





; 7 : 
perfumes, and an awning. Prosperity to Maius, 


chief of the colony.” 

The principal divisions of the interior are as 
follows: The Tepidarium, or warm chamber, 
a large oblong hall, with an arched ceiling, 
beautifully ornamented with bassi-relievi in 
stucco, Along the sides beneath, and sup- 
porting a rich cornice, are a range of niches, 
divided by sculptured Telamones, or male fig- 
ures two feet hiyh, flesh-colored, and with black 
hair. The baskets upon their heads and mould- 
ing above were gilt. This room is lighted by 
a window two feet and half by three, formerly 
closed by movable panes of glass.in a bronze 
frame. Some of these panes were found per- 
fect. In it still remains a beautiful bronze bra- 
sier, seven feet long by two and a half wide, used 
for heating the apartment. The Calidarium, or 
hot chamber, contains a spacious marble bath- 
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ing-tub raised on a pedestal of the same ma- 
terial. The walls are lined with hot air and | 
steam flues. A beautiful marble basin, five 
feet in diameter, containing a fountain for boil- 
ing water, occupies a niche at the lower end of 
this apartment. The Frigidarium, or undress- | 
ing room, is circular, with a dome roof, in which 
is a window two feet eight inches high, and | 
three feet eight inches broad, once closed by a 
single pane of ground glass two-fifths of an | 
inch thick, the fragments of which lay on the 
floor when the room was first opened. This | 
establishes the fact that the ancients not only 
had glazed windows, but manufactured large 
panes of glass. It contains also a spacious cir- 
cular marble bath. There are few spots of 
more interest in Pompeii than these baths. 

The amphitheatre is at the farther end of the 
unexplored part of the town. I wandered slow- 
ly thither, meeting on my way two beggars, who, 
unlike their fraternity in general, had each a 
cift of his own to exercise besides the accus- 
tomed whine and promise of saintly blessings. 
The first was lame, or pretended to be, but, 
starting forth from behind a doorway, he began 
& most extraordinary dance, on principles of his 
own, to the tune of an antique pipe which he 
played himself. He was the most like an an- 
tique faun of any living thing I had ever seen, 
and, consequently, was in keeping with the 
scene. I gave him something, and left him to 
finish his performance in solitude. Ascending 
to the upper surface of Pompeii, if the soil 
above has any right to the name of the town it 
has destroyed, I met another, a regular modern 
interloper, who jumped a Jim Crow sort of a 
hop to a negro melody, which he seemed to con- 
sider just the thing for a stranger. Shade of 
Hercules, what a profanation! I hurried past 
him in silence, not even bestowing the charity 
of a look, 


| neath bears sifting. 





Tread lightly! On a soil like this, who can 
tell what lies beneath? The careless feet may 
rudely press upon some maiden’s breast, and 
crush an infant form. There is a pleasure in 
speculating over the contents of a mine of Art 
which the search for mere gold can not possess. 
A statue over which we unconsciously walk may 
prove a “nugget” of wealth to the finder, even 
if soulless to its beauties. 


The very dust be- 
There is gold to reward 
the toil, and beauty to instruct the world. How 
| much of actual treasure remains earth-bound in 


Italy! Not many leagues from Pompeii lies 
buried Alaric and the plunder of Rome. Gold 
and silver keep well in the grave. The treas- 
ure men lose their lives to win mocks at their 
brief triumphs, and lives to corrupt successive 
generations. The spoils of Jerusalem’s temple, 
the seven-branched golden candlestick, for near- 
ly fifteen centuries, with wealth untold, have 
rested quietly in the sands of the Tiber. Will 
not avarice league with art to search for what 
would so well reward the discovery? Were 
Italy half as much dug over as are the gold-fields 
of Australia, the product would, I believe, asten- 
ish even California success, 

I reached the amphitheatre and mounted its 
walls. It isa baby amphitheatre compared with 
the Coliseum, yet nearly fifteen thousand spec- 
tators could find room within its circumference. 
There are twenty-four rows of stone seats and 
two fine corridors. 

The extreme length is four hundred and thir- 
ty feet, and the greatest breadth three hundred 
and thirty-five, the form being oval, and the 
whole in fine preservation, with the exception 
of the frescoes which once covered the passages, 
and the finer portions or facings of stone-work. 
I have a passion for amphitheatres, but it de- 
pends upon the associations connected with 
their symmetry and strength. This upward 
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springing of arch upon arch heavenward, in 
strong and graceful sweep, receding gradually 
from the arena, but mounting directly toward 
the sky on the exterior, combines a grandeur 
of force and beauty in a higher degree than any 
other of the architectural works of man. The 
Pyramid of Cheops is indeed stupendous, but, 
after all, it is only artificial bulk and weight in 
its simplest form. ‘The Coliseum, on the con- 
trary, is a noble triumph of art—an expansion 
of science and strength which stamps the char- 
acter of a nation for all time. It is Rome's 
proudest medal to her architectural genius. 
Years sufficed to build it, but centuries of de- 
vastation have been unable to destroy it. I 
love, then, the massive walls of the amphi- 
theatres, with their beautiful curves and lightly- 
poised arches, and have visited them all—Rome, 
Nismes, Arles, Verona, Puteoli, and Pompeii 

with unfailing pleasure. The last remains most 
in keeping with its original design. All that is 
to be learned of their brutal purposes is here 
apparent—the arena, dens, vomitories, and pas- 
sages for slain brutes or men. ‘There would be 
little need of restoration should the taste for hu- 
man slaughter to afford a Roman holiday re- 
vive. While they commemorate the daring gen- 
ius of the conquerors of the world, they record 
also their brutalization and inhumanity. Can, 
however, the age that tolerated the Inquisition 
reproach the Romans for the Amphitheatre ? 


The latter disappeared before Christianity, 
though not until Christian blood had soaked 


its arena. The former sprang from so-called 


Christianity, and martyred its hecatombs, in | 
slow tortures, in the name of a merciful Saviour. | 


We need to recall such truths in order to teach 
us humility when we sit in judgment upon the 
Past. 

The performances in these amphitheatres of 
a milder character stand unrivaled in our times. 
Elephants were trained to dance on a tight rope 
with towers and riders on their back, and other 
feats equally wonderful. ‘Their jugglery was al- 
most upon a par with Egyptian miracles. 


The extent of the disaster in the number of | 


the dead was not so great at Pompeii as to make 
it exceed some of our Western steamboat ex- 
plosions, or other casualties which we have so 
ingeniously contrived for sending our fellow-cit- 
izens by scores, without warning, into eternity. 
Here the warning was ample. Those who lin- 
gered and were lost, but a few hundred in num- 
ber, judging from the skeletons as yet found, 
were probably the aged or helpless, the thief 
who stopped to plunder, or the criminal whose 
bonds prevented his escape. Some doubtless 
perished, like the soldiers, from a rigid sense of 
duty or discipline ; some from incredulity as to 
the reality of danger; and others from those in- 
stinctive impulses of self-denial and generosity 
which so often, in the hour of peril, sanctify 
and exalt human nature. Selfishness and de- 
spair there were too, in their most despicable 
and brutal forms, and philosophical curiosity, 
which, like Pliny’s the elder, in seeking to re- 








lieve, sought also to investigate, even at the ex- 
pense of his own existence. Other great ca- 
lamities, which form epochs, as it were, in the 
successive miseries of the human race, become 
fainter and fainter as they recede in the vista 
of time, till their interest concentrates in a brief 
historical paragraph, which instructs us, but 
does not move. Pompeii, on the contrary, is 
a perpetual reminiscence of the actual fears, 
struggles, and horror which attended its final 
doom. 

The hopelessness and terrific grandeur of the 
morning of the 24th of August, a.p. 79, with 
all its agonies, crimes, and virtues, is touching- 
ly before us. We see the deserted house, the 
forsaken temple, the coveted treasure, the jewel 
spared during eighteen centuries of death to its 
fair owner, the paintings, gifts of friendship and 
tokens of taste, and all the evidences of a domes- 
tic life as dearly prized as our own, left as if the 
owner had but stepped out to see a neighbor; 
shops filled with merchandise, but empty of cus- 
tomers; the labor of the mechanic interrupt- 
ed, and destined never to receive the finishing 


| stroke; kitchens that are tell-tales of domestic 


economy and luxurious extravagance; the nar- 
row, tomb-like cells assigned to slaves, bespeak- 
ing a servitude worse than the modern African; 
in short, every thing that goes to make up act- 
ive human existence, even to the forms of man- 
hood, beauty, and infancy, impressed upon the 
solid lava, disclosing the very features worn un- 
til the last hour of life—all these, and more, 
which Pompeii has yielded up to the present 
generation, bring vividly back to the heart the 
hour and story of her fiery burial. 

Retracing my steps through the modern farm, 
I strolled once more along the street of tombs 
which led in the direction of Herculaneum. 
The old city of the dead was but a continuation 
of the old city of the living; there was not even 
a dividing line; sepulchre and domestie roof 
are intermingled. This familiarity with death 
was common among the Romans. They entered 
or left their paternal cities through long lines of 
ancestral monuments, reminding them of glories 
won and honors conferred by past generations, 
which in time might also become their own. 
These tombs are no vulgar graves, but have a 
cheerful look of elegance, as if intended more 
to please the eye of the living than to secure 
the dead. Indeed, the Romans could have had 
none of the unpleasant ideas which moderns 
have in connection with the bodies of the de- 
parted. They feared no grave-yard odors or 
fearful sights of mouldering humanity, for the 
simple process of burning corpses secured them 
equally against contagion and repulsive associa- 
tions. The funerals took place at night, with 
great pomp and the burning of torches. This 
practice, in all its essential particulars, is still 
continued at Rome, the body, richly dressed and 
covered with flowers, being borne on an open 
litter through the streets. The modern phrase, 
to receive the dying breath, is become a poetical 
expression of attendance on the dying; but 
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among the Romans it had a practical significa. | 
tion. The nearest relative bent over the body | 
of the dying person to inhale his latest breath, 
fondly thinking that the principle of life left the 
body at that instant by the mouth, 

The ashes of the dead, being deposited in 
urns, were placed in niches in tombs, which, | 
from their resemblance to the arrangement of | 
dove-cotes, were called columbaria. 'The Romans | 
literally laid away their ancestors on the shelf. | 
This was also an economical practice, for one 
tomb could contain a great number of urns. 

From the tombs I ascended the ancient walls 
to look down upon the city. In the rear of the 
House of the Vestals there is a high tower in 
fine preservation. Passing from the wall into 
this, I mounted to the top to enjoy the land- 
scape. Unroofed Pompeii, with its marble col- 
umns and spacious court-yards, lay glittering in 
the sunlight beneath me. If it looked lovely 
then, what must it have appeared when its 
streets were a crowded mart, its port filled with 
Oriental ships, and its public and private houses | 
were robed in Tyrian purple and glittering with 
gold? 

The sea was as tranquil as in the morning, 
with its white sails drowsily hanging over its 
surface. It glittered in the sinking sun as if 
a diamond sheet had been dropped from the | 
Celestial City. On the farther horizon lay Is- 


chia and the headlands of that noble bay, repos- 


ing tranquilly on the water like floating Edens. 
To the right was Naples and the intervening 
towns, with their white walls, inclosing the land- 
scape as a setting of pearls. Over against me, 
in dark shadow, was the ancient Mons Lactari- 
us, with snow still lingering in its northern crev- 
ices. At its base lies subterranean Stabia, with 
its rich villas, a Roman Brighton, buried under 
the same shower as Pompeii. Modern Castel- 
lamare has grown upon its site and succeeded 
to its reputation as a watering-place. A broad 
and fertile plain, barely moistened by the shrunk- 
en Sarno, unites Pompeii with Castellamare. In 
my rear, Vesuvius gradually swelled up from 
the city walls, with mingled fertility and steril- 
ity, as the lava-streams had spared or buried its 
cultivated base. ‘The clear setting sunlight sent 
its illuminating rays into its inmost gorges, 
bringing them, as its were, close to me, and re- 
vealing every secret character. Above all, the 
diadem of that beauteous landscape, brilliant 
with borrowed glory, rose the crater summit, 
abrupt and cragged, but as powerful as a mount- 
ain of granite. A light, fleeey vapor curled 
gently from its mouth, and melted away lazily 
like the smoke of an aristocratic cigar. The 
entire view formed a panorama on which one 
could not gaze his fill. 

My eyes ranged rapidly from one object to 
another, but at last became fixed on the cone 
of Vesuvius, The light, fleecy vapor was suc- 
ceeded by rich masses of pure white cloud, 
These were puffed fast and furiously from the 
crater, like escaping volumes of high-pressure 


|upon the mountain beneath it. 


| woe to men. 
|earth amidst wonders and ruin. 
| apparition at length slowly sank again into the 


| city. 


| the sky. 
| flashes were so intense as to be clearly seen in 
| the bright sunlight. 





steam, ‘They gradually disappeared before a 


light breeze which had begun to stir, but before 
they were wholly gone, a dense smoke, of inky 
blackness, arose from a somewhat nearer point 
of view, and mounted with great rapidity into 
the sky. It soon reached an elevation of, I 
should judge, nine thousand feet, or three times 
the height of Vesuvius; then bending, as it 
were, beneath its own weight, it flattened out 
at the top like a spread umbrella or the branch- 
es of an Italian pine, and cast a deep shadow 
There were 
bright spots to be seen through its gloom, not 
star-like, but lurid. I could compare it to no- 
thing but to the tree of evil, with its infernal 
fruit shot up from hell, as an omen of coming 
Pluto was preparing to visit the 
This strange 


crater. 

I had been so occupied with the mountain 
that I had quite forgotten to look toward the 
Turning, however, as the cloud gradually 
subsided, I saw the inhabitants gazing in awe 
and perplexity upon the phenomenon. While 
they looked, lightnings began to play through 
There was no thunder, though their 


The colossal statue of Ju- 
piter, fronting his temple on the Forum, was 


| shivered to pieces, and one of the Augustals, 


passing at the time, was crushed to death be- 
neath the falling fragments. A ery of horror 
reached my ears. By an instinctive impulse, 
each citizen seemed to accept the omen as the 
death-warning to their town and race. 

The stillness that succeeded to the cloud and 
lightnings was awful, The leaves of the trees 
were as still as if carved in marble. To me it 
appeared as if all nature was holding its breath 
in terror of coming annihilation. The very air 
seemed extinct, and all life, anticipating its 
doom, lay spell-bound in silence. The feeling 
of passive horror was too intense to last long. 


| Action, although no one knew what to do or 


where to fly, became a relief. «The wild animals 
in their cages at the amphitheatre alternately) 
moaned, and sulked, and flew into paroxysms 
of fierceness. Their instincts foreboded strange 
dangers, and their captivity turned their fear 
into rage; but their keepers were too much in- 
terested in consulting their own safety to think 
of the brutes in their charge. Already had the 
amphitheatre been cleared of its spectators, who 
had eome up from Noceria, Stabix, and even 
Herculaneum, to witness the games. They now 
hurried toward their homes with a feeling that 
Pompeii was fated to destruction. 

Many of the inhabitants, believing that a re- 
currence of earthquakes, such as desolated Cam- 
pania twelve years before, was about to take 
place, sought security in precipitate flight. Some 
took to the shipping, and, putting off at once, 
escaped. Others tried their chariots; but the 
earth now began to move to and fro, and even 
up and down, like the waves of the sea, so that 
the horses were either thrown down or paralyzed 
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with fright. ‘To increase the confusion, intense 
darkness obscured every thing. Pompeii and 
the whole country became like a closet shut 
against all light. No one knew which way to 
turn. The cries and struggles were terrible to 
hear; lost children were calling upon fond par- 
ents who were unable to help. The weak were 
overthrown. Women vainly implored the as- 
sistance of men. Despair at last kept the mul- 
titude still, for to move was almost certain de- 
struction. 

A fiery light suddenly glared over the strange 
spectacle. Snake-like flashes darted here and 
there, imparting a lurid glare to the woe-struck 
human countenances and marble walls. I felt 
there was immediate danger for me to remain 
where I was, but I was rooted to the spot by the 
terrible fascination of the scene. Yet all that 
I had beheld was as nothing compared with 
what followed. 

The flashes of light ceased to play about the 
top of the mountain. Instantly a mighty crash 
was heard, as if the mountain had split in twain. 
The very sea roared with pain. Heavy thun- 
derings muttered and rolled deep in the bowels 
of earth, and, passing up, burst into the air with 
the noise of an exploded world. The mount- 
ain was indeed rent in twain. Every building 
in the city trembled to its foundations; walls 
were split, and statues overthrown by the con- 
cussion. The tower where I was for a few sec- 
onds reeled like a drunken man, but settled 
again on its base without much damage. High 
into the air, higher even than the cloud-tree 
rose, shot up burning stones, flames, and ashes 
all fire, a terrific shower of destruction. Some 
of the stones were immense masses of red-hot 
rock, which, striking against each other in their 
rapid ascent, burst into myriads of pieces, scat- 
tering fire and light in all directions. Fortu- 
nately, in falling, they did not reach as far as 
the city. 

A new and even more horrible enemy had 
appeared at the same time, but which, so taken 
up was I with the grandeur of the exploding 
masses of stone, I had not immediately noticed. 
Through the rent in the mountain a stream of 
viscid, red-hot liquid rock flowed steadily out, 
rapidly making its way toward the sea, enlarg- 
ing in depth and breadth at every foot of its 
progress. This, then, was the real demon of 
destruction to which the mountain had given 
birth. It swept every living thing before it. 
Forests, and even hills, melted at its touch, 
swelling the fiery flood, and disappearing slowly 
beneath it with a sullen plunge, amidst violent 
explosions and dense smoke. Valleys filled up; 
large rocks were floated for a considerable dis- 
tance in this strange river like cork on water, 
tossing and splashing about in fiery spray before 
they became lava themselves. Some sank, and 
were thrown high into the air again, forming as 
they fell thick blood-red whirlpools, which boil- 
ed and bubbled with a fierce sluggishness, utter- 
ing the while strange bellowings and mutterings, 
as if the elements of nature were éngaged in 





mortal conflict. The light from this lava-stream 
shed a ghastly glow over the entire country. It 
soon reached the cultivated grounds, and farms 
and villages were speedily in flames. I watched 
its course until it struck that shady knoll where 
I had so often passed the sultry summer hours 
with my friend Plautus in his charming villa, 
which in an instant was a mass of smoking ruins. 
The stream now turned from the direction of 
Pompeii and moved onward toward Hercula- 
neum. 

Although this danger was averted from Pom- 
peii, another no less destructive succeeded, warn- 
ing the remaining inhabitants to abandon their 
homes, which no longer afforded them shelter. 
From my elevated position I could see all that 
occurred, and was near enough to hear at times 
the voices of the multitude and recognize my 
friends. Showers of hot ashes, cinders, and 
even large stones began to fall, obscuring the 
remaining light, and making the sun appear as 
if under an eclipse. ‘The people retreated to 
the public porticoes, but the burning ashes were 
so fine that they penetrated into the inmost 
chamber, and drove out all who, until that mo- 
ment, had fancied that strong walls could pro- 
tect them. I had noticed that Diomedes had 
invited many of his friends to take refuge in 
the cellar of his villa, which early in the day 
he had stored with provisions, believing that its 
massive walls and half-subterranean position 
would be proof against the voleanic storm. As 
the ashes began to penetrate the narrow aper- 
tures, the male portion left and made a despe- 
rate effort to reach the sea. <A few succeeded, 
but Diomedes and a servant, bearing such treas- 
ures as he had hastily snatched up, were struck 
down by a shower of stones, and must have soon 
perished. I could hear Diomedes’s cries to the 
last, offering his entire wealth to any one who 
would aid him to escape. The poor women 
and children left in the cellar could not have 
long survived, as its position exposed it to the 
first effects of the terrible lava-hail, which was 
now accompanied at intervals by showers of 
boiling water and sulphurous masses of vapor, 
that struck with immediate death every living 
thing that inhaled it. I had some time before 
retreated to a chamber of the tower, which still 
afforded me a good view and protected me from 


the immediate effects of the eruption. 


The showers of boiling water, fall of burning 
stones, avalanche of ashes, and jets of mephitic 
gases, completed the climax of evils upon the 
doomed city. Those of the inhabitants that had 
sufficient strength no longer looked for shelter 
from massive walls, but rushed into the streets 
with pillows, domestic utensils, and even tables 
tied upon their heads, to protect them from the 
falling masses, and made for the port, where 
there still remained some vessels. But the sea 
was terribly agitated. It ebbed and flowed with 
great rapidity every few minutes, leaving the 
fish stranded upon the shores, or sweeping them 
up into the streets. There was now no more 
hope of safety on the water than on the land. 
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The darkness also increased. Some of the mag- 
istrates ordered torches to be placed in the pub- 
lic way. This afforded some relief to the hope- 
less confusion of the flying, but individual panic 
had now assumed too violent a stage to be re- 
gardful of the public good. The worst passions 
and most selfish instincts of human nature had 
come into full play. Blasphemous wretches and 
hardened criminals, availing themselves of the 
chaos of all order, plundered the shrines of the 
gods, robbed the public treasuries, and pene- 
trated into private houses, snatching up the de- 
serted wealth, and stabbing the impotent own- 
ers who attempted to resist. The falling fire 
had set many of the wooden roofs into a blaze, 
so that Pompeii was thus threatened with a 
double conflagration. The plunder of the vil- 
lains in many cases was the cause of their death, 
for, burdened by its weight, they but the more 
speedily met the fate which was due to their 
crimes. Slaves, too, who had long concealed 
the hatred which their cruel treatment inspired, 
turned upon their effeminate masters, mocked 
their tears and appeals for aid, or slew them 
pitilessly before the eyes of their wives and 
children, whom they at length abandoned to 
more lingering deaths. I saw the rich widow 
Julia, as she rose from the Iuxurious breakfast- 
table of Sallust, aided by her gallant host, at- 
tempt to escape by the Herculaneum gate. 
With her children she reached the portico of 
the inn, and there, fainting from fear and un- 
wonted effort, clasped her offspring in her arms 
and calmly sat down to die. 
attempted to rouse her to farther exertion. 


common, drove him to flight, and buried the 
hapless family in their living grave. The shrieks 
of the poor children were appalling. 
the general terror, who could stop to pity indi- 
vidual torture ? 

The A-dile Pansa behaved nobly. He assem- 
bled some of the centurions and their soldiers, 
and inspired them with firmness to act for the 
general good. Never was the power of Roman 
discipline more heroically vindicated. To the 
latest moment the sentinels were changed; the 
relieved returned to die in their barracks—those 
on duty, at their posts. Patrols sternly march- 
ed through the city, arresting and summarily 
punishing the vagabonds who were adding crime 
to the universal distress. But what could a few 
self-devoted soldiers hope to do against the 
powers of darkness, leagued together for the 
destruction of humanity? So long as there re- 
mained a voice to command them, they obeyed ; 
when this ceased, they too sought safety in 
flight, but with most it was too late. 

The struggles of the flying mass were fright- 
ful. Parents fled from their children; children 
deserted their parents ; beauty appealed in vain 
to strength for aid. Safety, safety was the uni- 
versal thought. Numbers fell and were tram- 
pled upon by the advancing crowd ; before they 
could rise again, the hot ashes and cinders had 





Sallust in vain | 
A| 
shower of burning cinders, more heavy than | 


But, in| crushed by falling timbers. 
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buried tiem forever, and their lifeless forms 
were trodden into shapeless masses by flying 
neighbors and kindred. Yet, amidst all this utter 
selfishness of despair, there flashed out bright 
examples of generous devotion that reconciled 
one to human nature, and proved that, even in 
its darkest moments, it was instinctive with no- 
bleness and truth. I saw the slave shelter his 
master’s child in his brawny arms at the ex- 
pense of his own excoriated back, bared to the 
falling water and ashes. He reached a boat in 
safety and put off on the water. A young wo- 
man led out an aged blind man, perhaps her 
father, and piloted him a while slowly but surely 
through the encumbered streets. I soon lost 
sight of them. Other examples there were of 
tenderness and fidelity; but who could watch 
individual progress to the end in such a scene? 
A lion had escaped from the amphitheatre. He 
ran howling over the scorching embers, seeking 
companionship with men, until at length, un- 
able to endure the falling cinders, he crept into 
a deserted shop, and there laid himself down to 
die. But the strangest spectacle was a company 
of Nazarenes, who, robed in white, sought not 
to escape from the city, but marched in proces- 
sion through the streets, with torches in hand, 
chanting hymns to their Deity, and proclaiming 
in doleful voices that “ the last hour of man was 
come.” 

None seemed to bestow a thought upon the 
infirm and feeble, but left them to perish. Cries 
of anguish and despair frequently arose amidst 
the burning buildings from these deserted vic- 
tims, who gazed hopelessly upon their approach- 
ing fate. Fire consumed some; gases suffocated 
others; many were covered with the fine vol- 
canic dust while still gasping for breath, or were 
Whichever way I 
turned my eyes, new horrors appalled them. 
But I soon had to reflect upon my own position. 
Could I escape? I hurried to each window in 
turn. The voleanic shower increased in fury 
and density. Pompeii already lay half still in 
death. To go out was impossible—to remain 
was death. How I cursed my fatal curiosity. I 
ran around my narrow chamber like a madman. 
The hot cinders penetrated by the windows and 
fell upon my flesh. Heavens! how they slowly 
burned into my body, cooling themselves in my 
blood! I choked for air. Thirst maddened 
me. Water, water; but one drop to cool the 
fever of my tongue! I screamed, and fell sense- 
less upon the floor. 

At this moment a hand touched me, and I— 
awoke. ‘Your Excellency will be too late for 
the last train for Naples if you slumber longer 
here,” said the polite guard. I slipped a coin 
into his hands, thanked him, stood a moment 
gazing upon disinterred Pompeii and the quiet 
voleano, to satisfy myself that, after all, it was 
but a dream, and, hurrying off to Naples, speed- 
ily forgot my late sufferings in a capital dinner 
at the Café de l'Europe, which I take the lib- 
erty to recommend as worthy of its name. 
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NICARAGUA ; 
OCEAN TO OCEAN,* 
BY E. G. SQUIER. 


AN EXPLORATION FROM | Coca. The first is the name of a species of 


palm, the nut of which is too well known to 


need description as cocou-nut. Cacao is the 


PLANTATION of cacao is one of the most | fruit of the cacao-tree (Theobroma cacao), de- 
desirable possessions in the world for a man | 
of taste and leisure. It more resembles a beau- | 
tiful park, with its broad walks running in every | 


direction, than any thing else to which it can 
be compared, 
rather, bean, is known to botanists by the gen- 
eric name Theobroma, from the Greek, signify- 
ing “food for a god.” It seldom rises higher 
than twenty feet; its leaves are large, oblong, 
and pointed, somewhat resembling those of our 
hickory. The flowers are small, and of a pale 
red color. The nuts are contained in large, 


The tree producing the nut, or | 


and, when ripe, ruddy-colored pods, measuring | 


from four to five inches in length, and from two 
and a half to three inches in diameter, grooved 
or fluted like those of a musk-melon. Some of 
these pods contain as many as fifty nuts. The 
tree is tender, and has to be protected from the 


scorching rays of the sun, without being deprived | 


of sufficient warmth for promoting its growth 
and ripening its fruit. ‘This is effected by shad- 
ing it, when young, with plantain-trees. At 
the same time an erythrina is planted by its 
side, which, by its more rapid growth, ultimate- 
ly comes to afford it every requisite protection. 
The plantain is then cut down, and the cacao- 
tree is fairly started. At the end of seven 
years it begins to bear, but it does not reach 
perfection under fifteen years. The erythrina 
or coral-tree, called also Cacao Madre, or Moth- 
er of the Cacao, attains a height of about six- 
ty fect, and at the end of March or beginning 
of April throws out a multitude of flowers 
of a. bright crimson color. At this season, 
an extensive plain, covered with cacao planta- 
tions, is a magnificent object. Viewed from a 
height, the far-stretching forests of erythrina 
present the appearance of being clothed with 
flames, 

The cacao is peculiar to America, where its 
nut was extensively used by the Indians before 
the conquest, not only in the composition of a 
delicious and nourishing beverage, but also as 
money. It is, in fact, still used as a medium 
of exchange in the markets of all the principal 
towns of Central America, where the absence 
of coin of a less value than three cents makes 
it useful in effecting small purchases. Former- 
ly, and I believe still, two hundred nuts or kern- 
els were valued at a dollar. The cacao of Ni- 
caragua has a proverbial excellence, and has 
always ranked as second only to that of Locon- 
usco, which, under the Spanish dominion, was 
a monopoly of the crown, Its value, even in 
the country where it is produced, is three or 
four times greater than that of the cacao of 
Guyaquil, which is about the only variety that 
reaches the United States. 

Great confusion exists in our own country in 
respect to three similar names pertaining to 
three distinct products, viz.: Cocoa, Cacao, and 


= 
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scribed in the foregoing paragraphs. Or, if the 
erudite reader prefers the scientifie description 
to mine, it is “a large, coriaceous capsule, havy- 
ing nearly the form of a cucumber, from the 
seeds of which the buttery and slightly bitter 
substance called chocolate is prepared.”  Fi- 
nally, Coca is the name given to a shrub (/ry- 
throxylon coca) which grows on the eastern de- 
clivity of the Andes of Peru and Bolivia, and 
is to the natives of those countries what opium 
and betel are to those of Southern Asia. ‘The 
leaves are thick and unctuous, and are eaten 
with a little unslacked lime, to give them a rel- 
ish. The Indians of the punas often subsist 
upon them for several days at a time. 

As I have said, the cacao-tree is so delicate, 
and so sensitive to exposure, that great care is 
requisite to preserve it during the earlier years 
of its growth. It commences to bear in seven 
or eight years, and continues productive for from 
thirty to fifty years. Capital and time are there- 
fore requisite to start an estate ; but once estab- 
lished, it is easily enlarged by annual additions. 
One man, it is calculated, is able to take care 
of a thousand trees, and harvest their crop. As 
& consequence, cacao estates are more valuable 
than those of sugar, indigo, cotton, or cochineal. 
A good plantation, with fair attention, will yield 
an average annual product of twenty ounces of 
the nuts per tree, which, for one thousand trees, 
equals twelve hundred pounds, At the usual 
market price of $25 the quintal, this would give 
$300 per annum for each thousand trees and 
each laborer. An estate is valued at one dol- 
lar per tree; and as the hacienda de Bermu- 
dez is reputed to contain 130,000 trees, its value 
is estimated at $130,000, apart from the soil, 
and its annual return at about $40,000. 

Indigo constitutes another of the staples of 
Nicaragua, and the product of this State for- 
merly commanded a higher price in the Euro- 
pean markets than that of any other country in 
the world. Its production has very much de- 
clined of late years, and only a few estates, of 
traditional celebrity, are kept up. There is one 
of these, which belonged to Don José Leon 
Sandoval, in the immediate vicinity of Granada. 
It is well known to visitors as commanding far 
the finest view of the lake and adjacent scenery 
that can be obtained in the neighborhood of 
that city. It is, therefore, the favorite limit of 
every evening paseo, or ride, Of course we all 
went there, not once but often. 

The house stands upon the brow of a high 
plain, overlooking the rich alluvial grounds 
which lie between it and the lake, and which 
afford a charming variety of meadow, plantation, 
and forest. Beyond these alluvions, the lake 
spreads away to the high, distant shores of Chou- 
tales, and to the peaks of Ometepec on the 
southward. Looking inland, there rises the pur- 
ple mass of Mombacho, flanked by the golden- 








colored cones of scoria, of which I have already 
spoken, 


The indigo of Nicaragua is obtained from an 
indigenous triennial plant (Jndigofera disperma), 
which is found scattered profusely all over the 


country. Although it attains its highest per- 
fection in the richest soils, yet it will grow upon 
any soil, and is very little affected either by 
droughts or superabundant rains. In planting 
it, the ground is perfectly cleared, usually burnt 


over, and divided, by an instrument resembling | 


a hoe, into little trenches, two or three inches 
in depth, and a foot or fourteen inches apart, at 
the bottom of which the seeds are sown by hand. 
A bushel of seed answers for four or five acres 
of land. In Nicaragua, it is usually planted at 
the close of the dry season in April or May, and 
attains its perfection, for the purpose of manu- 
facture, in from two and a half to three months. 
During this time it requires to be carefully 
weeded, to prevent any mixture of plants that 
might detract from the quality of the indigo. 
When green, the plant, which grows to the 
height of from two to three and a half feet, 
closely resembles what, in the United States, is 
familiarly known as “sweet clover,” or the 
young and tender sprouts of the locust-tree. 
When the plants become covered with a kind 
of greenish farina, they are in a fit state to be 
cut. This is done with knives, at a little dis- 
tance above the roots, so as to leave some of the 
branches, called in the West Indies “ ratoons,” 
for a second growth, which produce a second 
crop, ready to be cut six or eight weeks after 
the first. The crop of the first year is rather 
small, that of the second is esteemed the best; 
although that of the third is scarcely inferior. 


It is said that some fields have been cut for ten 
consecutive years without being replanted. 
After the plants are cut, they are bound into 
| little bundles, and placed to soak in a large vat 
of masonry, called the “steeper” (mojadora), 
| This vat holds from one thousand to ten thon- 
sand gallons, according to the requirements of 
| the estate. Boards, loaded with weights, are 
then placed upon the plants, and enough water 
| let on to cover the whole, which is now left to 
steep or ferment. The rapidity of the process 
depends much upon the state of the weather 
and the condition of the plant. Sometimes it 
is completed in six or eight hours, but not gen- 
erally under fifteen or twenty hours. The prop- 
er length of time is determined by the color of 
the saturated water; but the great secret of the 
whole operation is to check fermentation at the 
proper points, for upon this depends mainly the 
quality of the product. Without disturbing the 
plant, the water is drawn off into a lower vat, or 
“beater” (golpeadoro), when it is strongly and 
incessantly beaten, on the smaller estates with 
| paddles by hand, on the larger by wheels turned 
| by horse or water power. This is continued un- 
| til it changes from the green color, which it at 
first displays, to a blue, and until the coloring 
matter, or floculr, shows a disposition to curdle 
or subside. This is sometimes hastened by the 
infusion of certain herbs. It is then allowed to 
settle, and the water is carefully drawn off. The 
pulp granulates, at which time it resembles a 
fine soft blue clay. It is afterward put in bags to 
drain, and then spread in the suntodry. When 
dry, it is assorted and packed in hide cases, 
containing 150 pounds each, called ceroons, 
The quality has not less than nine gradations, 
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the best being of the highest figure. From 6 
to 9 are called flores, and are best ; 3 to 6 cortes ; 
and from 1 to 3 inclusive, cobres. The two poorer 
qualities do not pay expenses. A mansana, of 
one hundred yards square, produces, on an ay- 
erage, about one ceroon at each cutting. After 
the plant has passed through the vat, it is re- 
quired by law to be burnt, because, in decom- 


posing, it generates millions of an annoying in- 
sect, called the “indigo fly.” 

The indigo plant requires constant attention 
during its growth, and must be cut at a particu- 


lar period or it is valueless, ‘The subsequent 
processes are delicate, and require the utmost 
care. 
that the production of this staple would suffer 
most from revolutions and disturbances of the 
country, when it is impossible to obtain labor, 
or when the laborers are liable, at any moment, 
to be impressed for the army. As aconsequence, 
it has greatly declined; many fine estates have 


been entirely abandoned, and the export of the | 
article reduced to less than a fifth of what it 


once was. Its production is now chiefly con- 
fined to San Salvador, where industry is better 
organized than in any of the other States. 

At the end of a week after our arrival in 
Granada, our arrangements for traveling to Leon 
were compleie. We had fixed our departure 
for the morning, so as to be able to reach the 
city of Managua on the same day. But when 
the morning came, some of the mudas were miss- 
ing, as usual, and we had another severe inflic- 
tion of Nicaraguan inertness and procrastina- 
tion. We were “booted and spurred” at day- 
break, but had the pleasure of clanking up and 
down the corridors until three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, when, aficr several unchristian invoca- 
tions of the pains of £7 Infierno on our mule- 
teers, we got fairly under way. 

We reached the large town of Masaya, situ- 
ated near the foot of the volcano of the same 
name, a distance of four leagues from Grana- 


It will be readily understood, therefore, | 


da, at sunset. ‘The 
intervening country 
is undulating, and 
much cut up by the 
ravines, which I have 
described as radiat- 
ing from the base of 
Mombacho. ‘There 
are, nevertheless, oc- 
casional open spaces 
of level ground, 
cupied by fields 
maize, cotton, or 
bacco, and having 
the invariable ac- 
companiment of a 
plantain walk. The 
plantain, in fact, con- 
stitutes the principal! 
vegetable reliance of 
the people of Nicara- 
gua. Green and ripe. 
roasted, boiled, fried. 
and preserved, it enters, in a hundred forms, into 
every meal. Andas an acre of plantains is capa- 
ble of supplying nourishment equal to one hun- 
| dred and thirty-three acres of wheat, and more- 
over, requires little or no attention, it follows 
that the country which produces it lacks onc 
grand incentive to industry. For, where the 
necessities of men are so easily supplied, they 
naturally fall into a state of inert existence. 
| from which they are seldom roused except by 
appeals to their passions. H noted down, 
after a sketch of the plantain-tree in his serap- 
book, “ Platano, Spanish for plantain: an in- 
stitution for the encouragement of laziness !” 
As we approached Masaya the country be- 
came studded with “ hwertas,” or gardens, anc 
we overtook hundreds of the Indians loaded. 
some with fire-wood, others with plantains. 
oranges, papayas, cocoa-nuts, and maize, al! 
| contained in bags of net-work, which they werc 
| carrying from their fields to their homes. _Lit- 
tle girls and boys, perfectly naked, were trotting 
along the paths with loads graduated to thei: 
| strength, and supported on their backs by band: 
| passing over their foreheads; for it is an in- 
variable rule among the Indians of all parts of 
| Central America, to require a certain amount 
|of labor from their children from the earlies: 
| moment they are capable of rendering it. 
| Masaya is one of the principal towns of Ni 
| caragua, and contains a larger population than 
Granada itself. It is inhabited almost exclu- 
|sively by Indians, who are distinguished fm 
their skill and industry. They have not onl; 
lextensive plantations, spreading for several 
miles around the town, which are cultivate: 
| with the greatest care, and from which Gran- 
ada obtains a large part of its supplies, but 
jare also largely engaged in the manufactur: 
lof hats of palm-leaf, petates, or mats, ham- 
mocks and cordage of pita (agave), saddles. 
shoes, and many other articles of use. The. 
‘have also several expert plateros, or worker: 
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in gold and silver, who manufacture, among 
other things, that variety of braided gold-wire 
known as Panama chains, They retain many 
of their aboriginal customs, and among others 
that of the Tianguez, or daily fair or market. 
At an hour before sunset the venders of all va- 
rieties of wares, fruits, meats, and every article 
of use and food that is produced in the city and 
around it, all begin to gather in the plaza of the 
town, where they arrange their merchandise for 
sale. The square is soon filled with as gay an 
assemblage as it is possible to collect any where 
in the world, all cheerful, and mingling with 
each other with the greatest good-humor. Here 
sits an old lady with a large dish filled with the 
rich brown nuts of the cacao; yonder is a laugh- 
ing girl kneeling on a mat in front of a huge 
pile of dulces, or sweetmeats; another has a 
frame-work of canes festooned with sausages ; 
next to her a vender of native earthen-wares, 
gayly painted and of graceful shapes, cries, 
“ Cantéras! cantdéras nuevas ! 
Queira & comprar ?” 
“Jars! new jars! 
Who will buy?” 


And still beyond, a dark-colored Ceres, her hair 
stuck full of flowers, displays a dozen baskets 
heaped up with ripe and luscious fruits, and 
chants, with a musical voice, 


“ Tengo narangas, papayas, jocotes, 
Meiones de aqua, de oro, zapotes! 
Quieren & comprar f™ 
“T have oranges, papayas, jocotes, 
Melons of water, of gold, and zapotes! 
Who will buy?” 

In every direction are piles of hats of various 
patterns, hammocks, braids of cotton-yarn, 
thread of pita, native blankets, petates, and a 
great variety of what Yankees call “ dry goods ;” 
there a saddler exposes the rude products of his 
art; the zapatero cries his shoes ; the herrero his 
machetes, bits for horses, and other articles of 
iron; a tall fellow stalks about bearing a wooden 
clock from Connecticut, with a gaudy face, which 
winks at us knowingly as it passes by; and a 
neat sefiorita timidly approaches with a box of 
foreign fashion, and turns down the silken paper 
to show us delicate satin shoes, and rolls of rib- 
bon, and suggests, with a soft voice and sweet 
smile, that nothing could be more acceptable to 
the “appreciable sefioras of our respectable 
worships!” and we buy of her, like human be- 
ings, as we are. I wonder if the dreamy Do- 
lores cherished those satin shoes, and pressed 
them lightly with her tiny feet, for the sake of the 
stranger who sent them to her, by a special In- 
dian courier, all the way from the Tianguez of 
Masaya? Quien sabe? 

But the most remarkable thing connected 
with Masaya is its lake, concerning which the 
ancient chroniclers wrote in their most exalted 
strain. It is of volcanic origin, shut in on all 
sides by perpendicular cliffs, which are only de- 
scended, with difficulty and danger, by paths 
half cut in the rock. Old Oviedo, who visited 
it in 1529, estimated the descent to the surface 





of the water at “ more than one hundred and 
thirty fathoms,” and most modern visitors who 
have scrambled down and toiled up again, are 
ready to make solemn oath that it is not one 
inch less than a thousand feet! Yet it is really 
only 480 feet by the barometer. H con- 
ceded that the barometer might possibly be ac- 
curate as to the distance down to the water, but 
that the height of the cliffs was quite another 
affair, “and a mile at least!” Whereupon he 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead, and 
fanned his glowing face with the rim of his 
Panama! 

“T went with the chief of Lendiri,” says Ovi- 
edo, “to visit this wonderful lake. To reach it, 
we had to go down by a path the steepest and 
most dangerous that can be imagined, for it is 
necessary to descend over rocks which appear 
to be of massive iron, and in some places abso- 
lutely perpendicular, where ladders of six or 
seven steps have to be placed. The entire de- 
scent is shrouded with trees, and it is more than 
one hundred and thirty fathoms to the lake, 
which is very beautiful, and may be a league 
and a half in diameter. The cazique told me 
that there were around the lake more than 
twenty descents worse than that by which we 
had passed, and that the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages around, numbering more than one hun- 
dred thousand, all came here for water. I must 
confess that in making the descent I repented 
more than once of my rashness, but persisted, 
chiefly from shame of avowing my fears, and 
partly from the encouragement of my compan- 
ions, and from beholding Indians loaded with 
an aroba and a half of water (about 40 pounds), 
who ascended as tranquilly as though traveling 
on a plain. On reaching the boom, I found 
the water so warm that nothing but intense 
thirst could have induced me to drink it. But 
when carried away it soon cools, and becomes 
the best water in the world to drink. Among 
the descents there is one formed of a single lad- 
der of ropes. As there is no water for several 
leagues around, and the country is fertile, the 
Indians put up with the inconvenience, and ob- 
tain their supply from the lake.” 

Neither the lake nor the people have under- 
gone any change since Oviedo wrote, more than 
three hundred years ago. The women of Ma- 
saya troop down the broad shaded road which 
leads from the town to the edge of the cliff, 
morning and evening, as they did of yore. 
Their water-jars, which are celebrated for their 
beauty of shape and excellence of material, are 
generally held in a kind of net-work sack, cush- 
ioned on the side which rests on the back of 
the aguadora, and supported by a broad band 
which passes round her forehead. In this man- 
ner the hands are left free to grasp the project- 
ing rocks, and the bits of wood which have been 
fastened here and there to assist in the ascent. 
But some of the carriers place their jars on their 
heads, and, with their hands steadied on their 
hips, march up, with firm and unflinching steps, 
where few strangers would dare to venture un- 
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der any circumstances. They ascend, as Oviedo | She replied that it was “ insondable” (bottom- 
says, tranquilly enough, but the effort is never- | less); and, to give me evidence of the fact, 
theless great, as is evinced when they reach the | paddled ashore, and, taking a large stone in 
top, with dripping brows, and their bosoms heay- | each hand, swam out some distance and al- 
ing painfully. A cross is placed at the head of | lowed herself to sink. She was gone so long 
the ascent, which every carrier salutes as she | that I began to be nervous lest some accident 
passes, in acknowledgment of having got up in | had befallen her in these unknown depths, 
safety. when suddenly she popped up to the surface, 
There are many traditionary accounts of ac- | almost at the very spot where she had disap- 
cidents that have happened to persons overtak- | peared. She gasped a moment for breath, and 
en with sudden dizziness or fainting in the path. | then, turning to me, exclaimed, “ You see !” 
And in more than one instance it has been sus- Beyond Masaya our road led through a broad 
pected that an unscrupulous aguadora has got rid | and beautiful avenue, lined on both sides by 
of her rival by quietly nudging her over the pre- | luxuriant fields, which extend to the pueblo of 
cipice. But I should be sorry to think so badly | Nindiri. It was thronged with mules, men, 
of the copper-colored coquettes of Masaya. women, and children, all bearing fruits, provi- 
It is only necessary to add, that the Lake of | sions, or other articles of sale, on their way to 
Masaya has no outlet, and is clearly of volcanic | the markets of Masaya and Granada; for the 
origin. The voleano of Masaya, or Nindiri, | Indian thinks nothing of carrying his load, 
stands on its northwestern border, and on that | worth perhaps half a dollar, to the distance of 
side the cliffs are hidden, and an inclined plane | twenty miles, or even farther. 
has been formed, coincident with the slope of | Nindiri itself is one of the loveliest spots on 
the mountain, by the lava which has run down | earth. Oranges, plantains, marafions, nisperos, 
and into the lake during some ancient eruption. | mamays, and tall palms, with their variously. 
The depth of the lake is very great. When I | colored fruits, blushing brown or golden among 
made my first visit to Masaya, I descended to | the leaves, and here and there a low calabash 
the edge of the water, and found there many | tree, with its green globes strung on every limb; 
of the aguadoras. They were bathing, carrying | all these, clustering together, literally embow- 
their jars out several rods from the shore, filling | ered the picturesque cane huts of the simple- 
them, and then towing them in. They were | minded and industrious inhabitants. Indian 
not at all disconcerted by my presence, so I sat | women, naked to the waist, sat beneath the 
down on the rocks and talked with these brown | trees spinning snow-white cotton, or the fibre 
Naiads. | of the agave, while their noisy, naked little ones 
I asked one of them if the lake were deep? | tumbled joyously about on the smoothly-beaten 
| ground, where the sunlight fell in flickering, 
| shifting mazes, as the winds bent the branches 
of the trees with their unseen fingers. Prim- 
itive Nindiri! seat of the ancient caziques and 
their barbaric courts—even now, amidst the din 
of the crowded city, and the crush and conflict 
of struggling thousands, amidst grasping avarice 
and importunate penury, bold-fronted hypocrisy 
and heartless fashion; where virtue is modest 
and vice is brazen, where fire, and water, and 
| the very lightnings of heaven, are the slaves of 
| human will—how turns my memory to thee, as 
to some sweet vision of the night, some dreamy 
| Arcadia, faney-born, and half unreal! 
After leaving Nindiri, we began to ascend 
}one of the slopes or spurs of the volcano of 
Masaya, passing over disintegrated lava and 
pumice, now converted into soil, and sustain- 
ing a luxuriant growth of trees. At the dis- 
tance of about a league we reached what is 
called the mal pais, literally “bad country.” 
This is an immense field of lava, which, at the 
last eruption, flowed down the sides of the vol- 
cano, for a distance of many miles, in the direc- 
| tion of Lake Managua. Where the road crosses 
it the field is narrowest, but on both sides it 
spreads out over a wide area. It can only be 
compared to a vast plain of cast-iron just cooled, 
or to an ocean of ink suddenly congealed during 
astorm, In places the lava is rolled up in black, 
frowning masses ; elsewhere it is piled up, flake 
LAKE OF MASATA on flake, like ice in the spring-time on the banks 
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of our northern rivers. Here and there broad 
ragged sheets had been turned completely over 
as it cooled on the surface, while the molten 


current flowed below, exposing a regularly stri- | 


ated face, resembling the curling fibres of the oak 
or maple. Not a tree intervened between us 
and the voleano, only a broad, black, and rug- 
ged waste of lava! 

I dismounted, and scrambled out upon the 
crinkling masses, but did not go far, for the 
sharp edges and points cut through my boots 


|had nearly reached the summit. 


many other volcanoes; “ but it seems to me,” he 
continues, “that none of these volcanoes are to 


| be compared to that of Masaya, which, as I have 


said, I have seen and examined for myself. I 
will now relate what I saw. It was about the 
middle of the night of July 25, 1529, that we 
left the house of Machuca, and by sunrise we 


The night 


|was very dark, in consequence of which the 


like knives. At one place I observed where the | 


half-cooled Java had wrapped itself, layer on 
layer, around a large tree, which, subsequently 
burning out or decaying, had left a perfect cast 
of its trunk and principal branches in the solid 
lava. é 

As I have said, the voleano of Masaya is 


broad and low, and bears unmistakable signs | 


of recent activity. Its latest eruption, at which 
time the vast lava-field which I have described 
was formed, took place in 1670. It was quiet 


enough at the time of our visit, but has since— | 
within the last eighteen months—again broken 


out. 
which at night glow with the light of the fierce 


Vast clouds of smoke now rise from it, | 


flame of the mountain appeared exceedingly 
brilliant. Ihave heard persons worthy of credit 
say that when the night is very dark and rainy, 
the light from the crater is so vivid that one 
may see to read at the distance of half a league, 
but this I will neither affirm nor deny, for at 
Granada, when there is no moon, the whole 
country is illuminated by the flame of the vol- 
cano; and it is a fact that it can be seen at a 
distance of sixteen or twenty leagues, for I have 
seen it at that distance myself. However, we 
can not call that which proceeds from the crater 
a flame, but rather a smoke which is as bright 
as a flame. 

“I was accompanied by an Indian cazique, 
whose name was Natatime, who, when we got 
near the crater, sat down; fifteen or twenty 


fires that burn at the bottom of the crater; and | paces off, and pointed to the frightful orifice. 


it is not unlikely that the volcano may soon 
come to regain the celebrity which it enjoyed 


| 


The summit of the mountain forms a plain, 
covered with red, yellow, and black rocks, spot- 


for many years after the conquest, during which | ted with diverse colors. The orifice is so broad 
time it was in a state of constant eruption, and | that, in my opinion, a musket-ball could not 


was called £1 Infierno de Masaya—* The Hell | traverse it. 


of Masaya.” 


The depth, to the best of my judg- 
ment, is about one hundred and thirty fathoms ; 


The old chronicler Oviedo has left us a de- | and although it was difficult to see the bottom 
tailed and interesting account of it, as it was at | of the crater for the thick smoke and vapors, 


the time of his visit in 1529. 


He says he had | yet I could discern there a place perfectly round, 


visited Vesuvius and Etna, and enumerates | and large enough to contain a hundred cavaliers, 
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who could play at fencing, and have more than 
a thousand spectators. It would hold even more 
than that number, were it not for still another 
deeper crater in the middle of it. At the bot- 
tom of this second crater I beheld a fire, which 
was as liquid as water, and of the color of brass. 


From time to time this molten matter rose in | 


the air, with a prodigious force, hurling great 


masses to the height of many feet, as it appeared | 


tome. Sometimes these were arrested on the 
sides of the crater, and remained there, before 
becoming extinguished, time enough to repeat 
the Credo six times. After they had cooled, 
they resembled the scoriz of a forge. 

“T can not believe that a Christian could be- 
hold this spectacle unmindful of hell, and with- 
out repenting of his sins; particularly while 
comparing this vein of sulphur with the eternal 
grandeur of everlasting fire which awaits those 
who are ungrateful to God! 

“A remarkable circumstance was told me by 
Machuca and the Fray Bobadilla, which is, that 
the melted matter sometimes mounts to the top 
of the crater, whereas I could only see it at a 
great depth. Having made due inquiry in re- 
gard to this, I learned that when much rain falls, 
the fire does, in fact, ascend as far as the top. 

“T have heard the cazique of Nindiri say that 
he has often gone, in company with other ca- 
ziques, to the edge of the crater; and that an old 
woman, nearly naked, did eome forth from it, 


with whom they held a monexico, or secret coun- 
cil. They consulted her to know if they 
should make war, or grant or decline a truce 


to their enemies. She told them whether they 
would conquer or be conquered ; if they should 
have rain; if the harvest of maize would be 
abundant; and, in fine, predicted all future 
events. On such occasions it was customary 
for a man or two, and some women and 
children, to offer themselves as a voluntary 
sacrifice to her. He added, that since the 
Christians had come to the country, the old 
woman no longer made her appearance. [| 
asked him how she looked, and he said that 
she was old and wrinkled ; that her breasts hung 
down over her belly; that her hair was thin 
and erect; that her teeth were long and sharp 
as a dog’s; her skin darker than that of the 
Indians; her eyes sunken but fiery—in short, 
he described her as like the devil, who, in truth, 
she must have been !” 

From the open lava-fields the road to Mana- 
gua passes over an undulating country, with oc- 
casional savannas, dotted with clumps of trees, 
between which we caught glimpses of the dis- 
tant lakes and mountains. For many miles 
scoriz and disintegrating lava showed the extent 
of the action of the volcano in ancient times. 
The road, for most of the distance, is shadowed 
over by trees, and is broad and smooth. We 
traveled it rapidly and merrily, occasionally 
rousing a troop of monkeys reposing among 
the tree-tops, on trying a shot with our re- 
yolvers at the wild turkeys which thronged the 
woods in every direction, ‘The Doctor disap- 


pointed us all, and cheated us out of a luscious 
supper, by firing at a temptingly plump wild 
| pig with the wrong barrel of his gun—merely 
peppering the little fellow’s hams with bird- 
| shot, instead of killing him outright with a 
bullet. 

We reached Managua just as the bells of the 
churches were sounding the hour of the ora 
and halted, with uncovered heads, beneath the 
| shadow of a heavily-loaded tamarind-tree, until 
the last sound trembled away, and was lost in 
the air. By these easy and appropriate defer- 
ences to the customs of the country, and the 
feelings of its people, we always commanded 
theirsympathy and good-will, and avoided many 
of those unpleasant occurrences which, magni- 
fied into “ Outrages on American citizens !” fig 
ure, in all the blazonry of capitals, in the col- 
umns of our daily newspapers. 

And here I may say, as the result of a prett 
large experience, official and private, in foreign 
coufitries, that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
difficulties in which Americans are constant]; 
getting involved are due to their own impru- 
dence or presumption. There are not a few 
who think it necessary to show their contempt 
for a religion which they do not profess, simply) 
because they happen to have been born under 
the influence of another, by stalking into church- 
es with their hats on, and fingering the symbols 
and vessels of the altars. They fail to discover 
the beautiful propriety of uncovering the head 
when the bier of the dead passes by, but must 
needs show their want of respect for the cus- 
toms of the country by all the more firmly press- 
ing their hats over their eyes. Few of our peo- 
ple can comprehend how many of those around 
them are kept in decent regard of the rules and 
proprieties of life merely by the restraints of 
public opinion, until they have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing their conduct abroad, where 
they imagine themselves no longer amenable 
to its laws. Men who, at home, pass for very 
respectable persons, fall at onee into habits of 
life and a course of conduct of which no one 
could have supposed them capable. They for- 
get that there is every where a certain respect 
attaching to good conduct and honorable ac- 
tion, and that these are qualities which are ac- 
ceptable and esteemed even in a society where 
they least prevail. 

Managua is a large town, and, owing to the 
rivalry of Granada and Leon, the nominal capi- 
tal of the State. That is to say, the Legislative 
Chambers meet there; but the personnel, the 
officers, and the archives of the Government 
are all at Leon. Its situation, upon the shores 
of Lake Managua, is exceedingly well chosen. 
From the lake the people take vast quantities 
of a variety of small fishes, scarcely the length 
of one’s little finger, called sardines, which fried, 
like the white Lait of England, or stirred into an 
omelette, constitute a palatable dish, celebrate: 
throughout all Central America. 

Managua, moreover, is distinguished for the 
beauty of its women; a circumstance due, in a 
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great degree, without doubt, to the larger infu- 
sion here of white blood. They also dress with 
greater taste than in most of the other towns, 
since they make no awkward attempts to imitate 
or adopt European styles. The little daughter 
of our hostess, whom we christened on the spot 
“La Favorita,” was a model of girlish beauty, 





“LA FAVORITA.” 


both in dress and figure. The women have the 


however, they outdo the “swells” of Broadway 
in the flaming colors of their shirts ; and then, 
with pantaloons not less flaming, and a native 
jacket, woven by the Indians of Quesaltenango, 
in a gay pattern, and fringed at the waist, they 
consider that they have exhausted the range of 
personal decoration. The cut at the foot of the 
page will illustrate this description of the cos- 
tume of a Nicaraguan mozo. 

The first passengers between California and 
the United States, by way of the “ Nicaraguan 
route,” landed at Realejo, and passed thence over- 
land to Granada, making Managua an interme- 
diate stopping-place. Whereupon the people, 
with the foresight of the old woman who killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs, straightway 
converted their houses into hotels, and charging 
most exorbitant prices, fancied that they must 
soon become rich. Property doubled and quad- 
rupled in material value, and every thing pro- 
ceeded on the most approved high-pressure prin- 
ciple. But the swindled passengers wrote back 
to California, giving such reports as deterred 
others from following them. Managua, there- 
| fore, soon relapsed into its previous dullness, 
| but nevertheless roused a little with our visit. 
We staid two days, had cots without sheets, 
pillows, or blankets, and two meals a day—for 
which luxuries we were charged each the mod- 
est sum of four dollars per diem. The landlady 





embonpoint which characterizes the sex under the 
tropics. Their dress is loose and flowing, leav- 
ing the neck and arms exposed. It is often of 
pure white, but generally the skirt or nagua is 


of flowered stuff; in which case the guipil (An- | 


glice, vandyke) is white, heavily trimmed with 
lace, satin slippers, a red or purple sash wound 
loosely round the waist, a rosary sustaining a 
golden cross, and a narrow golden band, or fil- 
let of pearls, passing around the head, and con- 
fining the hair, which is often allowed to fall in 
luxuriant*waves upon the shoulders, completes 
a costume as novel as it is graceful and pictur- 
esque, 

The men of European descent all emulate 
European costumes, and on great occasions, 
when they encase themselves in a suit of black, 
with a tall black hat surmounting their heads, 
think they are altogether “about the thing.” 
But they are only really happy when dressed in 
a shirt and pantaloons of spotless white, the lat- 
ter supported by a red or green sash, and wear- 
ing a glazed hat, with a broad gilt band, set 
jauntily on one side of the head. And here it 
may be mentioned, confidentially, that when 
strangers are not about, the shirt is as often 
worn outside of the pantaloons as it is inside— 
a practice cool and agreeable, no doubt, if not 
strictly classical ! 

The males of the lower orders wear no shirts 
at all, except on Sundays and holidays, nor, in 
fact, clothing of any kind, unless a pair of pan- 
taloons closely buttoned at the waist, with the 
legs thereof turned up to the thighs, a pair of 
sandals, and a hat of palm-leaf, can be digni- 
fied with the name. On the occasion of a fiesta, 


had not had any guests for weeks, and was evi- 
| dently determined to make it up out of us. The 
charge was, however, so gross an imposition, that 
| we resolved, as a matter of principle, not to sub- 
mit to it, and deputed H , who volunteered 
the task, to insist upon a reduction. 

As he could not speak a word of Spanish, nor 
the landlady a word of English, we were curi- 
| ous to know how he would get on. He button- 
|ed up his coat, gave his mustaches a ferocious 
| twist, shook his hair over his eyes, assumed an 
| indignant expression, and started. We stealth- 
ily watched the interview. Marching up to the 








| MOZO, EN GRANDE TENUE. 
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old lady, he placed the bill on the table before | 


her with solemn gravity, and then commenced a 
most melo-dramatic recital of the dagger solil- 
oquy in Macbeth. She listened with distended 
eyes, and grew pale and crossed herself, when the 


speaker clutched at the phantom dagger in the | 


air, evidently thinking that the gripe was aimed 
at her own throat. When he had finished he 
pointed sternly at the paper. The old lady took it 
up, looked at it vaguely, and then laid it down 
again. “It won’t do,” muttered H “ Here 
goes for another dose !” and he went through 
the recital a second time, with increased energy, 
winding up with “too mucho! too mucho!” and 
enforcing the exclamation by holding up four 
fingers of one hand, and then forcing two of 
them down again with the palm of the other. 

We could hardly refrain from bursting into 
roars of laughter, when the old lady, actually 
trembling under the vehemence of the address, 
took her pen and mechanically substituted two 
dollars for the obnoxious four dollars per diem ! 

“T'll take ten per cent. for doing that, if you 
please!” said H , triumphantly, as he hand- 
ed me the expurgated bill. 

Morning under the tropics, on the dry Pacific 
slope of the continent, is always cool and de- 
lightful, and the traveler soon learns to rise 
early, so as to avail himself of its freshness 
and beauty, It was yet dark when we sallied 
from Managua, and entered the road leading to 
the pueblo of Mateares, eighteen miles distant, 
where we proposed to breakfast. For six miles 
the road is broad and gravelly; it then ascends 
a high ridge, which traverses the country trans- 
versely, and projects itself boldly into the lake. 
Ilere the passage is steep and rocky, and only 
possible for mules. The cart-road makes a wide 
detour to the left. Dismounting, we ascended 
on foot, stopping often to enjoy the magnificent 
views of the lake, and of the high distant mount- 
ains of Segovia, which opened between the gi- 
gantic trees. 

Beyond the summit the descent becomes gen- 
tle and easy, and we rode rapidly along the 
smooth and well-beaten path. We stopped only 
to notice a couple of rude wooden crosses which 
had been erected at a secluded point in the 
desert, and which I knew must mark the scene 
of some deed of violence. Upon reaching Mat- 
eares, [ found that my ancient posada, in which 
I had stood godfather for the child of the port- 
ly little hostess, was in ruins, and learned that 
the crosses by the roadside in the forest marked 
the graves of two Americans, who had been 
murdered there by /adrones, of whom the keeper 
of the posada was supposed to have been one. 
He had been arrested and condemned; his 
broken-hearted little wife had disappeared, and 
the posada itself, resting under the double curse 
of the Church and the Law, had been abandoned 
to desolation and decay. 

Leaving Mateares, the road leads, for some 
distance, along the shores of the lake, which are 
covered with white and rose-colored pebbles of 
pumice, worn smooth by the action of the wa- 





ter. Here the great volcano of Momotombo, and 
the lesser cone of the island of Momotombita, 
come fairly into view, the former towering to 
the height of upward of 6000 feet. Rising from 
the edge of the water, with no intervening object 
to detract from its elevation, it is by far the 
most imposing mountain in all Nicaragua. It 
has never been ascended, for the yielding ashes 
and scorix which constitute more than half of 
its height, forbid all approach to its summit. It 
has a crater, the outlines of which are visible 
from every direction, and from which a plume 
of smoke is constantly rising. In early times 
Momotombo was noisy and eruptive, but for two 
hundred years has been slumberous and nearly 
inactive. 

Lake Managua is next in size to Lake Ni- 
caragua, and is between fifty and sixty miles 
long by thirty-five broad. It has an elevation 
of twenty-eight feet above Lake Nicaragua, with 
which it connects by a channel, interrupted by 
a considerable fall. During very dry years lit- 
tle or no water passes through this channel, but 
at other times a considerable stream—the Rio 
Tipitapa—flows through it. At the period of 
my first visit, in 1849-50, the water flowing into 
the lake, from several large streams on its north- 
ern shore, was barely sufficient to supply the 
evaporation from its surface, and its level was 
so much reduced that the road could be seen 
for miles along its western beach. But now it 
was comparatively full, and the surface of the 
water six or cight feet above its previous level. 

The strip of land which intervenes between 
Lake Managua and the Pacific is narrow, and 
gives rise only to a few rivulets, scarcely deserv- 
ing the respectable name of streams. The lar- 
gest of these, which is the only one that does not 
dry up in the summer season, is crossed by the 
road about a league to the southward of Naga- 
rote. From the circumstance I have mentioned, 
it is a favorite camping-place for travelers and 
muleteers, and its deep, cool valley is an equally 
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favorite retreat for birds and wild beasts, who| Leaving our party to rest themselves under 
find here a congenial covert and always leafy | this famous tree, I proceeded to the principal 
shelter. Among the birds are hundreds of ma- | house of the place, where I had been wont to 
caws and parrots; and here, too, is found the stop in my former journeyings in the country. 
clegant “Guarda Barranca,” and the heavy- The ancient lady who presided with scrupulous 
billed toucan. The Doctor halted to shoot what | neatness over the establishment, recognized me 
he called “specimens,” the skins whereof—are | at once, and rushed into my arms with a warmth 
they not, O reader! in the Museum of the Acad- | that would have ruined my reputation and her 
emy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia ? | own had she been less than fifty years of age, 
Nagarote is chiefly distinguished for a tree— or weighed less than two hundred pounds. 

in immense tree, Palo de Genisero, which stands| Before I could ask her to compound us alyo 
Jresco, or something good to 
drink, she commenced rum- 
maging in a dark closet for cer- 
tain “ cosas antiguas.” She had 
remembered, she said, how deep 
an interest I had taken in the 
antiquities of the country, and 
had collected and treasured up 
for me many things which were 
- muy preciosa ;” and she pro- 
duced a number of ancient jars, 
and pans, and worn heads of 
broken terra cotta idols or abo- 
riginal penates, and displayed 
them on the table with an air 
of triumph. They were nothing 
very wonderful, but I appreci- 
by the roadside, near the centre of the town. | ated her friendly motive, and affected an in- 
Its trunk is seven feet in diameter, and the | finitude of delight. ‘The dear old woman was 
spread of its branches one hundred and eighty | happy indeed, and will be still happier when she 
feet. It is of a variety that is always full-leaved, | finds her“ cosas antiguas” portrayed and set forth 
and no traveler, troop of soldiers, nor atajo of | in the ample pages of “ Harper’s Magazine.” 
mules passes through Nagarote without stopping | The most valuable article among them is a copper 
to enjoy its grateful shade. During the dry sea- | ax, weighing perhaps ten pounds, which was dug 
son, the muleteers and carreteros encamp under | up in excavating a poza, or well, in the proper 
it, a dozen groups at a time, in preference to | court-yard of the old lady’s own house. 
sleeping in the flea-infested huts of the town. | After the “cosas antiguas,” or what H— 
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“PALO DE GENISERO.” 
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GREAT PLAIN OF LEON. 


called, irreverently, “‘ old pots and rattle-traps,” 
had been duly packed and disposed of, my an- 
cient landlady compounded for us a huge vase 
of algo fresco, i. e., a cool drink made of the juice 
of the marafion and sugar-cane, mixed with slices 
of fresh, ripe oranges. With a servant bearing 
this refreshing and opportune present, covered 
with a snow-white cloth to shield it from the 
sun, I returned to the party beneath the (renisero. 
[ found that H had obtained a guitar, and 
invited a party of girls from the neighboring 
huts, and was busy, to their great delight, in 
giving them a specimen of a Virginia Juba or 
break-down. He was pronounced “un hombre 
muy vivo" —“a very lively fellow,” and might 
have won unbounded popularity among the 
dark-skinned beauties of Nagarote had he re- 
mained there. 

We slept that night at Pueblo Nuevo, a town 
distinguished for nothing in the world except 
its beautiful hedges of the columnar cactus, and 
next morning left early for Leon, now eight 
leagues distant. The great plain of Leon prop- 
erly commences at Pueblo Nuevo, but as the 
road passes for most of the intervening distance 


APPROACH TO LEON, 





through an unbroken forest, no adequate view 
of it is obtained until the traveler arrives within 
ten leagues of the city, when it bursts upon him 
in all its vastness and beauty. It was now near 
the close of the dry season, and vegetation was 
seared, and the roads dry and dusty. But the 
great plain was grand and beautiful still. 

I shall never forget the impressions which it 
produced upon my mind when I saw it for the 
first time. I had left my companions behind, 
and had stopped my horse on the borders of its 
ocean of verdure. Stretching away, checkered 
with hedge-rows, and studded with tree-clumps 
and tall palms, my eyes traversed leagues on 
leagues of green fields, belted with forests and 
bounded on the right by high volcanoes, their 
regular cones rising like spires to heaven, while 
low emerald hills circled round on the left, like 
the seats of an amphitheatre. In front the view 
was uninterrupted, and the straining eye sought 
in vain to discover its limits. A purple haze 
rested in the distance, and beneath it the waves 
of the great Pacific rolled in unbrokenly from 
China and the Indies. 

It was then the beginning of the rainy season, 
and vegetation had shot up 
in renewed youth and vig- 
or; no dust had yet dimmed 
the transparent green of 
the leaves, nor had the heat 
withered the delicate blades 
of grass and spires of maize 
which carpeted the level 
fields, nor the young ten- 
drils which twined delicate- 
ly around the branches of 
the trees, or hung, blushing 
with buds and flowers, from 
the parent stem. Above 
all shone down the glorious 
sun, and the whole broad 
expanse seemed pulsating 
with life beneath its genial 
rays. Never before had I 
gazed upon a scene so gran« 
and magnificent as_ this. 
Well and truly had the an- 
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cient chronicler described it as 
“a country plain and beautiful, 
full of pleasantness, so that he 
who fared therein deemed that 
he journeyed in the ways of 
Paradise !” 

Although there are many ap- 
preaches to Leon, we preferred 

ete the camino real, or cart- 

@ hich makes something 
of © aur, in order to pass the 
deep barranca which constitutes 
the natural defense of Leon on 
the south. Through this bar- 
ranca flows an unfailing stream 
of water, supplied from springs 
beneath the rocks. Here the 
people come to obtain water, and it is the fa- 
vorite resort of the /avadoras, or washerwomen, 
who each have a particular basin hollowed in 
the rock, instead of the proverbial “tub” of 
their Hibernian equivalents at home. ava- 
doras, in all countries, are little addicted to 
wearing the clothes they wash; but in Nicaragua 
their latitude in this respect is rather startling 
toastranger. When occupied with their work, 
their costume is less even than that of the Geor- 
yia Major, which was catalogued as a shirt-col- 
lar and a pair of spurs. 

The cart-road emerges from the Barranca de 
/as Lavadoras and the trees which fringe it, into 
the Calle Real cr principal street of Leon, which 
leads from the dependent Indian pueblo of Sub- 
tiaba direct to the plaza and great Cathedral of 
Leon. This quarter of the city has suffered 
much in the various wars which have afflicted 
the country, and a great number of the houses 
which line it are in ruins. We spurred rapidly 
up the broad, paved street, and half an hour 
afterward were welcome guests beneath the hos- 
pitable roof of Doctor L , & countryman, and 
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CATHEDRAL OF LEON. 


one of the few who have honorably supported 
the name of American. 

Leon has much more of a metropolitan air 
than Granada. It is both larger and better 
built, and its churches, not less than twenty in 
number, are all fine, and some of them splendid 
edifices. 

Indeed, the great Cathedral of St. Peter may 
perhaps be regarded as second to no similar 
structure in all Spanish America. It was fin- 
ished in 1743, having occupied thirty-seven years 
in building, and cost upward of $5,000,000! 
It covers an entire cuadra, or square, and its 
facade extends the whole width of the plaza. 
It is built of cut stone, and is one firm mass 
of masonry. Nothing can better illustrate its 
strength than the fact that it has withstood the 
storms and earthquakes of a century, and with 
the exception that the top of one of the tow- 
ers has been shattered by lightning, it is now as 
perfect as when it came from the hands of the 
builders. Yet it has often been converted into 
a fortress, and has sustained more than one can- 
nonade and bombardment from besieging forces. 


WALLA REAL, LEON. 
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In 1823, it is said, not less 
than thirty pieces of cannon 
were planted on its roof; 
and on its most exposed 
side there is hardly a square 
inch of its walls which is not 
indented with shot. Its in- 
terior is not unworthy of 
the exterior, but is compar- 
atively bare of ornament. 
At the head of the principal 
aisle, beneath a lofty dome, 
is the great altar of silver, 
elaborately chased. The side 
chapels are not remarkable 
for their richness or beau- 
ty. During the civil com- 
motions of the country, the 
churches have not escaped 
the spoiling hands of the 
soldiery ; and although the 
Cathedral was once possessed of extraordi- 
nary wealth, and the costliness and variety of 
its ornaments were a proverb even in Spain, it 
has now little to boast beyond its massive pro- 
portions and architectural design. 

Leon was founded in 1523, by the same con- 
queror, Cordova, who built Granada. _ Its orig- 


inal site was at the head of the western bay of | 


the lake of Managua, at a place called Nagran- 
do, near the base of the great voleano of Momo- 
tombo, where its ruins may still be traced. This 
site was abandoned, in 1610, for that now oc- 
cupied by the city, which was then the seat of 
the large Indian town of Subtiaba. There is 
a tradition that there was a curse pronounced 
upon the old city by the Pope, when he heard 
of the murder there, by the rebellious Hernando 
de Contreras, of Antonio de Valdivieso, third 
bishop of Nicaragua, who opposed the cruelty 
of Contreras toward the Indians, and in conse- 
quence fell under his anger. As the result of 
this curse, it is said, the city was visited by a 
succession of calamities which became insup- 
portable; and the inhabitants, driven to de- 
spair, finally, on the second of January, 1610, 
after a solemn fast, with the flag of Spain and 
the municipality at their head, marched to the 
site now occupied by the city, and there pro- 
ceeded to lay out a new town. The cruel and 
sacrilegious deed of Contreras is even now men- 
tioned with horror, and many people believe 
that the stains caused by the blood of the bish- 
op, when he fled to the church, and died of his 
wounds at the foot of the altar, are yet visible 
upon the ruins—an indelible evidence of God’s 
wrath! 

Leon is situated in the midst of the great 
plain which I have described, equidistant from 
lake and. ocean. On botlesides of the town are 
deep ravines, which answer the double purpose 
of defense.and of supplying the city with water. 
The suburb, or “Barrio de Guadelupe,” stands 
to the southward of the “Barranca.de las 
Lavadoras,” but is connected with the city 
proper by a high bridge. 





BRIDGE AT LEON. 


This bridge was projected many years ago. 
|on a magnificent scale, but has never been fin- 
‘ished. Viewed from the bottom of the bar- 
|ranca, it reminds the traveler of some of the 
| gigantic ruins of bridges which time has spared 
in Italy, to attest the power of the ancient Ro- 
mans. , 

Architecture, indeed, seems at one time to 
| have flourished in Leon, and to have justified 
| the observation of the old friar, Thomas Gage, 
| who passed through here in 1665, that one of 
| ‘the chief delights of the people consisted in 
| their houses.” And although no city in Amer- 
| ica has suffered more from wars than Leon, and 
| notwithstanding its best buildings, which stood 
| near the centre of the town, have been destroy- 
| ed, yet many of those which remain are of con- 
| siderable pretensions. As the houses, for rea- 
sons elsewhere given, are necessarily low, taste 
and skill have been chiefly confined to the 
portals, or principal entrances. These are often 
high and imposing, and profusely ornamented. 
Some are copies from the Moresque arches so 
common in Spain, while others are of the se- 
verer Grecian styles, while many of later date 
are marvelous specimens of what H called 
“the No-style-at-all.” Above these arches the 
old aristocracy often placed their arms; those 
ef a military turn carved groups of armor, and 
those piously inclined an image of the Virgin, 
a prayer, or a passage from the Bible. 

During the contests between the Aristocrats 
and Liberals which followed the declaration of 
independence, in 1823, a large part of Leon, 
including its richest portion, was destroyed by 
fire. Over a thousand buildings were burned 
in a single night, and the Cathedral is still sur- 
rounded by entire squares of ruins of what were 
once palaces. Whole streets, now almost de- 
serted, and evergrown with bushes, are lined 
with the remains of large and beautiful edifices. 
Within their courts stand rade cane huts, as if 
in: moekery of their former magnificence. In- 
deed, in riding among the remnants of former 








splendor, the traveler fully realizes the truth of 


what old Gage has left on record of the city and 
its people two centuries ago: 

“The city,” he says, “is very curiously built, 
for the chief delights of its inhabitants consist 
in their houses, in the pleasure of the country 
adjoining, and in the abundance of all things 
for the life of man. They are content,” he 
adds, “with fine gardens, with the variety of 
singing-birds and parrots, with plenty of fish 
and flesh, and gay horses, and so lead a deli- 
cious, lazy, and idle life, not aspiring much to 
trade or traffic, although they have the lake and 
ocean nearthem. ‘The gentlemen of Leon are 
almost as gay and fantastical as those of Chia- 
pas; and it is especially from the pleasure of this 
city that the province of Nicaragua is called 
Mahomet's Paradise.” 

And even from that hard old pirate, Dampier, 
Leon drew an encomium. He says, “ Indeed, 
if we consider the advantages of its situation, 
we may find it surpassing most places in Amer- 
ica for health and pleasure.” 

One of the finest views in the world is com- 
manded from the roof of the Cathedral; and, 
standing there, the traveler from the Atlantic 
sees, for the first time, the waters of the Pa- 
cific—a rim of silver on the edge of the west- 
ern horizon. To the north and east bristle the 
nine volcanoes of the great volcanic range of 
the Marabios, their outlines sharply defined 
against the sky, and in their regularity of form 
emulating the symmetry of the Pyramids. There 
stands the volcano of El Viejo on one flank of 
the range, and Momotombo on the other. In- 
termediately are the cones of Axusco and Telica, 
the broad mass of Arota, and the frowning Santa 
Clara, riven by recent eruptions. The view 
probably comprehends a greater number of vol- 
canoes in its range than any other in the world; 
for, besides those constituting the line of the 
Marabios, not less than four others may be 
traced in the distance—thirteen in all! 

It is difficult to form an accurate estimate of 
the population of Leon. The city is spread 
over so wide an area, and, moreover, is so in- 
volved among trees, that the traveler may reside 
there for months, and daily discover new and 
secluded clusters of habitations. The census 
of 1847 gave the population at 35,000, which is 
probably not far from the truth. But this num- 
ber includes the population of the Indian muni- 
cipality of Subtiaba, which is generally, but er- | 
roneously, supposed to be a town distinct from | 

on. 

Here, as elsewhere in Nicaragua, the Indian 
and mixed population (/adinos) greatly pre- 
dominate, and the pure white inhabitants con- 
stitute scarcely one-tenth of the whole number. 
The Indian blood displays itself less in the col- 
or of the skin than in a certain opaqueness of 
the eye, which is a much more expressive feat- 
ure in those crossed with the Indians than in 
either of the original stocks. The fusion among 
all portions of the population of Nicaragua has 
been so complete, that, notwithstanding the di- 





versity of races, distinctions of caste are hardly 
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recognized. The whites, in social intercourse, 
maintain a certain degree of exclusion, but in 
all other respects the completest equality pre- 
vails. The proportion of inhabitants who lay 
claim to what is called “ position,” is very small, 
and is not at all rigid in its adherence. to the 
conventionalities which prevail in larger cities 
of Mexico, South America, and our own coun- 
try; yet, in the essential respects of hospitality, 
kindness, and courtesy, I have found it entitled 
to a position second to that of no other com- 
munity with which I am acquainted. The wo- 
men are far from being highly educated, but 
are simple and unaffected in manners, and pos- 
sessed of great quickness of apprehension, and 
a readiness in repartee, which compensates, to 
a certain degree, for their deficiency in general 
information. 

A ball was given to us by my old friends, 
shortly after our arrival, which afforded my com- 
panions an opportunity of seeing something of 
the social enjoyments of the people. Like all 
Spanish affairs of the kind, it was a little stiff 
and stately at the outset; but before the bell of 
the Cathedral struck eleven, I think I never saw 
a more animated assemblage. The polka and 
waltz, as also the bolero, and other well-known 
Spanish dances, were danced gracefully and 
with spirit. And in addition to these, after 
much persuasion, we had an Indian dance; a 
singular affair, slow and complicated, which left 
upon my mind a distinct impression that it was 
religious in its origin. During the whole even- 
ing the windows were festooned with urchins, 
and the doors blockaded with spectators, who, 
when they were particularly pleased, applauded 
with all the energy of “the pit” in our theatres, 
as if the whole affair had been got up for their 
special entertainment. The police would have 
driven them away, but I won an enduring pop- 
ularity by interfering in their behalf, and they 
were consequently permitted to remain. 

Among the lower classes fandangoes, and 
other characteristic revels, are frequent, and are 
sufficiently uproarious and promiscuous. For 
obvious reasons we witnessed none of these in 
the city, although we stumbled upon them fre- 
quently in the villages. 

The Spanish people, in all parts of the world, 
are temperate in their habits. Those of Nicar- 
agua, in this respect, dq no discredit to their 
progenitors. Strong liquors are little used ex- 
cept among the lower orders, and even with 
them to a less extent than with us. The sale 
of brandy and “ agquardiente,” or native rum, is a 
government monopoly, and is confined to the 
* estancos,” or licensed establishments, where it 
pays a high duty to the State. I do not re- 
member to have 8een a respectable citizen drunk 
during the whole of my stay in Central America. 
a period of more than two years. 

There are no “stated” amusements in Leon, 
except at the cock-pit, which is open every Sun- 
day afternoon. This is always crowded, but not 
often visited by the better portion of the people. 
No liquors are allowed on the premises, and the 
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Government, with a wise foresight, has always 
an alcalde and a file of soldiers present to pre- 
serve order. 

But because the respectable people of Leon 
do not frequent the “patio de los gallos,” it does 
not follow that they are wholly averse to the 
species of amusement practiced there. On the 
contrary, in the back corridors of the houses 
—and in none more frequently than in those of 
the padres—dozens of fine cocks may almost 
always be found, or at all events heard, if not 
seen. After dinner, of Sunday afternoons, quiet 
little parties are got up, cocks fought, and not un- 
frequently, if report speaks true, golden ounces 
find themselves suddenly transferred from one 
“bolsa,” or pocket, to another! é 

The /iestas, saint’s days, or festivals of the 
Church, nevertheless, supply the diversion for 
the public which is elsewhere derived from thea- 
tres, concerts, and other amusements. On these 
occasions are sometimes performed what are call- 
ed “ Sagradas Funciones,” or “ Sainetes,” which 
correspond precisely with what were anciently 
known in England as Sacred Mysteries. The 
Jiestas are certainly sufficiently numerous, and 
are celebrated in any thing but a serious manner. 
They are, in fact, general holidays, when every 
body is dressed in his best. And the more bom- 
bas, or rockets, fired, and the louder and longer 
the bells are rung, the more “ alegre,” or joyous, 
is the occasion, and the greater the glorifica- 
tion of the saints. As a consequence, our house 
being situated in the vicinity of the principal 
churches, we were treated to what H call- 
ed “a Fourth of July,” every other day of the 
week. 

Holy Week, with its endless train of ceremo- 
nies, came round while we were in Leon. It} 
would occupy many pages to detail the perform- | 
ances, the processions, the firing of bombas, and 
ringing of bells, and praying, and singing, and 
saying of mass, which entered into the due cele- | 
bration of that important “Funcion!” I had | 
witnessed the ceremonies of the Holy Week be- 
fore, not only in Leon, but in Rome itself, where 
human ingenuity exhausted itself in devising 
means and accessories to lend it impressiveness 
and grandeur, and now regarded the repetition 
as something of a bore. Not so with my com- 
panions. To them it was full of novelty and 
amusement, and I enjoyed their recitals and 
comments far more than I possibly could have | 
done the spectacle itself. 

Nevertheless we all went to witness the night- 
procession, in which is figuratively set forth the 
burial of Christ. ‘The soldiery were ull under 
arms, and headed the column, followed by the 
music, and the bishop, in his purple robes, walk- 
ing beneath a silken canopy, supported on sil- 
ver rods by the priests attached to the Cathe- 
dral. After them came a whole regiment of 
saints, St. Peter taking precedence, all carried 
on the shoulders of men who bore torches in 
their disengaged hands. Then came a bier on | 
which was an effigy of Christ, painted to resem- | 
ble a corpse; and next, angels with outspread | 
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wings, supported by thin metal rods, invisible 
inthe darkness. After them moved the Marys, 
and the train of sorrowing disciples, and con- 
verts to the new Gospel, To these succeeded 
a seemingly unending procession of men and 
women, with a great predominance of the latter, 
interspersed with numbers of small children, 
dressed to represent nuns and friars, all carry- 
ing little crosses in one hand and a candle in 
the other. On the flanks of the procession hov- 
ered a number of half-grown boys dressed as 
devils, who flourished their spears in a threat- 
ening manner, but were effectually kept at bay 
by an equal number of militant angels, in the 
shape of girls, dressed in white, and having 
gauze wings attached to their shoulders. 

The procession moved to the measure of a 
mournful chant, stopping at intervals, while the 
priests offered up prayers and incense. And 
thus it went from station to station, spending 
the greater part of the night in the ceremony. 
Some idea of the length of the procession may 
be formed when I say that it occupied upward 
of two hours in passing the balcony on which 
we were seated. ‘The torches, the earnest faces 
of the devotees, the mournful music and sol- 
emn chants, were certainly striking in their ef- 
fect; and, I can well understand, capable of 
producing a lasting impression on the minds 
of a superstitious people. 

Devils, or rather representations of them, fig- 
ure conspicuously in many of the fiestas, On 
the day of St. Andrew—“ Merry St. Andrew’s 
day”—they “ come out strong,” and are partiqu- 
larly hideous and jolly. They wear masks, of 
course, and sport barbed tails. One, perhaps 
shrouded in black, displays a grinning death’s- 
head beneath his half-parted vail, and beats 
time with a pair of veritable cross-bones. The 
dance seems to have been borrowed from the 
Indians. The music certainly has been. It is 
rude and unearthly, such as Cortéz heard on 
the night of his retreat from Mexico, when it 
“carried terror into the very souls of the Chris- 
tians.” 

There is a grand collection of saints in Leon, 
and not least among them: in popularity and 
power, is San Benito, who probably flourished 
in Ethiopia. At any rate he is a full-blooded 
negro, thick-lipped and woolly-headed. It was 
a shrewd move on the part of the old priests to 
accept such ceremonies of the Indians as they 
could not eradicate, and to adopt and sanctify 
such effigies of aboriginal gods as they could 
not banish or destroy, 

In Nicaragua, as, indeed, in all Spanish coun- 
tries, the funeral ceremony has few of those 
gloomy accesspries which are prescribed by our 
customs. Youth, innocence, and beauty, like 
ornaments on the brow of age or on the limbs 
of deformity, serve only to heighten the terrors 
of our grim conception of death, With us the 
Angel of Peace, and the Keeper of the gates 
of Heaven, is a gloomy and remorseless tyrant, 
who gloats, fiend-like, over the victims of his 
skeleton arm. Theirs is a happier conception. 





Death mercifully relieves the infant from the 
sorrows and dangers of life. It withers the 
rose on the cheeks of youth that it may retain 
its bloom and fragrance in the more genial at- 
mosphere of heaven. The tear of grief falls 
only for those whose long contact with the 
world has hardened in spirit, whose matured 
passions have cankered tlie heart, and diverted 
its aspirations from heaven to earth, and from 
the grandeurs of eternity to the frivolities of 
time. 

The youngest daughter of the Licenciado B— 
died and was buried while I was in Nicaragua. 
She was young, scarce sixteen, and the idolized 
child of her parents. Her funeral might have 
been her bridal, in the total absence of outward 
manifestations of grief. ‘The procession formed 
before my window. First marched musicians 
playing a cheerful strain, followed by priests 
chanting a song of triumph. After them, on 
the shoulders of young men, was borne a litter, 
covered with white satin and loaded with orange 
branches, amidst which, dressed in white as for 
a festival, her head wreathed with fresh orange 
blossoms, and holding in her hands a silver 
cross, was the marble form of the dead girl. 
The parents, sisters, and relations of the de 
ceased followed. Their eyes were tearless, and 
though the traces of sorrow were visible on their 
faces, yet over all there was an expression of 
hope and of faith in the teachings of Him who 
has declared, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God!” 

The funerals of infants are much the same. 
The body is invariably dressed in white and 
covered with flowers. Men firing bombas, and 
musicians playing lively airs, precede the corpse, 
and the parents and relatives follow. The ra- 
tionale of this apparent want of feeling is to be 
found in the Romish doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, according to which the departed 
spirit being in heaven, there is more cause for 
happiness than grief. 

There is, however, much that is repugnant 
in the burials, particularly as practiced in Leon. 
Near most of the towns there is what is called 
the Campo Santo, an inclosed consecrated cem- 
etery, in which the dead are buried upon the 
payment of a small sum, which is devoted to 
keeping the grounds in order. But in Leon 
the practice of burying in the churches has al- 
ways prevailed, and is perpetuated through the 
influence of the priests, who derive a consider- 
able fee from each burial. The consequence 
is, that the ground within and around the 
churches has become literally saturated with 
the dead. The burials are made, according 
to the amount paid to the church, for periods 
varying from six to twenty-five years, at the 


end of which the bones, with the earth around - 


them, are sold to the manufacturers of nitre, 
and ultimately come to make a noise in the 
world in the form of “ villainous saltpetre !” 
Coffins are rarely used. The corpse is placed 
at the bottom of the grave, the earth rudely 
thrown in and beaten hard with heavy rammers. 
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with a degree of indifference, not to say brutal- 
ity, which is really shocking, and which I did 
not permit myself to witness a second time. 

Although the masses of the people still cher- 
ish something of their original bigotry, it is fast 
giving way to more liberal sentiments, and no 
objection is made to foreigners on the score of 
religion, so long as they preserve a decent re- 
spect for the ceremonies of the Church, and do 
not outrage the prejudices of education and cus- 
tom, which are not more numerous nor stronger 
than with us, although they have a somewhat 
different direction. 

Many objects of antiquity have been found 
around Leon; and occasionally, in digging wells 
and making other excavations, the workmen 
come upon deposits of earthenware, and piles 
of little terra-cotta idols, which seem to have 
been hurriedly buried to protect them from the 
fanatical zeal of the conquerors. The accom- 
panying figures present a front and side view 
of one of these relics, found near the Indian 
pueblo of Lelica, distant about two leagues from 
Leon. It is here represented of one-third of its 


TERRA-COTTA TDOL. 


natural size. The material is a fine well-tem- 
pered clay, burned, and afterward painted with 
enduring colors. At the same place were also 
found other interesting articles, of which draw- 
ings are given inghe next column. One of these 


is a kind of vase, representing a man with his | 


body so adjusted as to constitute the body of the 
vase, which is supported by the arms and legs. 
As the artists say, the conceit has been well man- 


aged. This vase is elaborately painted in red, | 


yellow, and black. 
Once a year the people of Nicaragua have a 
kind of carnival, the “‘ Paseo al Mar,” or annual 





TERRA-COTTAS. 
| visit to the Pacific. The fashionables of om 
| cities flock to Newport or “the Springs,” but 
| those of Leon go to the sea; and although the 
** Paseo” is a very different thing from a season 
| at the Springs, yet it is equally an institution 
| for the encouragement of flirtation and general 
| and special love-making—in short, it is the fes- 
| tival of St. Cupid, whose devotees, the world 
| over, are more numerous and earnest than those 
of any other saint in the calendar. The “Paseo” 
| comes off during the last full moon of March; 
| but the arrangements for it are all made before- 
|hand. At that time a general movement of 
| carts and servants takes place in the direction 
of the sea, and the Government dispatches an 
| officer and guard to superintend the pitching of 
the annual camp upon the beach, or rather upon 
| the forest-covered sand-ridge which constitutes 
| the shore. Each family, instead of securing 
| rooms at the “Ocean House,” or the “ United 
| States,” or a cottage on the “ Drive,” builds a 
| temporary cane hut, lightly thatched with palm- 
leaves, and floored with petates or mats. The 
whole is wickered together with vines, or wov- 
en together basket-wise, and partitioned in the 
same way, or by means of curtains of cotton 
cloth. This constitutes the penetralia, and is 
| sacred to the “ bel/o-sero” and the babies. The 
| more fanciful ladies bring down richly-curtained 
beds, and make no mean show of elegance in 
their impromptu dwellings. Outside is a kind 
of broad, open shed, which bears a distant re- 
lation to the corridor, Here hammocks are 
swung, here the families dine, the ladies receive 
their visitors, and the masculines sleep. 
| The establishments here described pertain on- 
| ly to the wealthier visitors, the representatives 
| of the upper classes. There is every interme- 
| diate variety of accommodation, down to that of 
the mozo and his wife, who spread their blank- 
ets at the foot of a tree and weave a little bow- 
er of branches overhead—an affair of perhaps 
'ten minutes. And there are others yet who dis- 
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dain even this exertion, 
and nestle in the loose ‘ 
dry sand. 2: 
And here, between 
bathing and dancing 
on the hard beach by 
moonlight, smoking, = 
flirting, horse-racing, > 
eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, the days of 
the “Paseo” roll by, 
and the careless crowd, 
drinkingin the cool sea- 
breeze and the cheerful 
moonlight, give them- 
selves up with unre- 
strained freedom to en- 
joyment and frolic. 
Unfortunately, we 
were too late for the 
“Paseu,” but we nev- 
ertheless rode down to 
the sea, and through the deserted encampment. | or squares, which are again subdivided into what 
Buzzards were now the only inhabitants, and | can best be described as gardens, each one em- 
stalked about sullenly among the silent huts. | bowering a dwelling of some kind, generally 
The sound of the sea seemed mournful, from | built of canes, and thatched, but often of adobes, 
sympathy, and its shore looked lonely. We | neatly roofed with tiles. The central, or busi- 
turned our horses’ heads, and were glad to get | ness part of the town, in the vicinity of the great 
away from a scene of influences so sober and so | plaza, is compact and as well built as any part 
sad, | of Leon or Granada. Yet it is scarcely twenty 
At Leon our party divided ; one detachment | years since there was but a single tile-roofed 
taking the direction of the mountain district of | house in the town. Altogether, Chinandaga 
Segovia, while the main division, with myself, | has an air of thrift and enterprise which is not 
started for the Great Bay of Fonseca, to cross | seen elsewhere in Nicaragua. 
the continent from thence, northwardly, through Realejo is about two leagues from Chinan- 
the magnificent, but almost wholly unknown, | daga; but the merchants who conduct the busi- 
State of Honduras. We first directed our course | ness of the port chiefly reside in the latter town. 
to the large town of Chinandaga, eight leagues | It is a small town, situated on the banks of a 
from Leon, on the road to the well-known port | tide-water stream, full four miles from the har- 
of Realejo. The town of Chinandaga covers a| bor proper, and can only be reached by the or- 
very large area, regularly laid out in “cuadras,” | dinary bongos, or lighters, at high water. The 
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LANDING AT REALEJO. 


town was originally built nearer the anchorage, 
but it was removed in consequence of its ex- 
posure to the attacks of the pirates, who for- 
merly infested these coasts. The population of 
Realejo is only about_a thousand, who find em-| 
ployment in loading and unloading vessels, and | 
supplying them with provisions. 

As a port, Realejo is one of the best on the 
whole Pacific coast of America. It has two en-| 
trances, one on each side of the high island of 
Cardon, which protects it from the swell of the | 
Pacific. Inside there is a noble basin of water, 
nowhere less than four fathoms deep, where it | 
is said “two hundred vessels of the line might | 
lie, at all times, in perfect security.” The view 
of the harbor and interior country, with its high 
voleanic landmarks, from the island of Cardon, | 
is alike grand and beautiful. 

Sefior Montealegre, our excellent host, had 
previously arranged a boat for us at a place | 
called “ Puerto de Zempisque,” on the Estero | 
Real, or Great Estuary, which extends into Ni- 
caragua from the Gulf of Fonseca, So we left 
his hospitable roof early on the morning of the 
3d of April, 1853, for the “ Puerto.” The dis- 
tance is seven leagues; the first three leading 
through an open and well-cultivated country. 
These passed, we struck into a gigantic forest, 
filled with cedar, ceiba, and mahogany trees, 
among which the road wound with labyrinthine 
intricacy. This forest is partly under the lee of 
the great volcano of “ El Viejo”— The Old One, 
where showers fall for nearly the whole of the 
year, and are the cause of its great luxuriance. 
Ilere we overtook our patron and his men, 
marching in Indian file, each with a little bag 
of netting, containing some cheese, plantains 
and tortillas, for the voyage, thrown over one 
shoulder, a blanket over the other, and carrying 
the inseparable machete, resting in the hollow of 
the left arm. ; 


ah; 


Within a mile or two of Zempisque the ground 
rises, and the road passes over a broad ridge of 
lava, which, ages ago, descended from the vol- 
cano of El Viejo. It is partially covered with 
a dry, arid soil, which supports a few coyal 
palms, some stems of the Agave Americana, and 
a variety of cacti, which contrive to flourish 
where no other plants can grow. 

From the summit of this ridge the traveler 
gets his first view of the broad alluvions border- 
ing the Gulf of Fonseca. They are covered 
with an unbroken forest, and the eye, wearied 
with the vastness of the prospect, traverses a 
motionless ocean of verdure, tree tops on tree 
tops, for leagues on leagues, in apparently un- 
ending succession. 


“EL PUERTO DE ZEMPISQTR.” 





Descending the ridge by an abrupt path, we 
soon found ourselves at “El Puerto de Zem- 
pisque.” Although dignified with the title of 
port, it consists of only a single ranch, or thatch- 
ed shed, open on three sides, and inhabited by 
an exceedingly ill-looking Mestizo, an old crone, 
and an Indian girl, naked to the waist, whose 
occupation extended to fetching water and grind- 
ing maize for tortillas. 

There is a fine spring of water at the base of 
a hill near by, and around it were some groups 
of sailors cooking their breakfast. The ground 
back of the hut is elevated and dry ; but immedi- 
ately in front commence the mangrove swamps. 
Here, too, scooped in the mud, is a small, shal- 
low basin, and extending from it into the depths 
of the swamp a narrow canal, connecting with 
the Estero Real. The tide was out, and the 
slimy bottom of both basin and canal, in which 
some ugly bongos were lying, was exposed and 
festering in the sun. Altogether, it was a for- 
bidding place, suggestive of agues and mosqui- 
toes; and we were never more happy than when 
our men arrived, and the rising tide enabled us 
to embark and push away from “ El Puerto de 
Zempisque.” As the hut disappeared between 
the mangroves, we took off our hats and bade 
the soil of Nicaragua adieu—perhaps forever! 





HINTS FOR COUNTRY HOUSE BUILDERS. 
BY CALVERT VAUX. 

N a country like this, where the printing-press 

accompanies each stride that is made into 
new localities, and where almost every step is 
marked by a building of some sort, it seems in- 
consistent that there should be but little popular 
literature on architectural matters. And yet 
such is, undoubtedly, the fact. Americans are 
always reading and incessantly building; but 
the one habit has scarcely so much influence on 
the other as might naturally be expected, when 
we consider the practical character and univers- 
ally recurring interest of the subject. It has 
not, certainly, till within the last few years, been 
an easy matter to place before the public the 
necessary illustrations in a form that would be 
available; and as mere verbal-descriptions of 
plans or designs are seldom thoroughly intelli- 
gible, this difficulty has probably retarded the 
diffusion of popular architectural information. 
Now, however, with the present rapid develop- 
ment and general appreciation of the art of 
wood-engraving in the United States, this hin- 
drance no longer exists, and a fair field is open 
for the free communication of ideas among 
American architects, and for the profitable in- 
terchange of hints and suggestions. 


The study of what has been done by other na- | 


tions, though useful as a help, will never, by itself, 
lead to decided results in America, where the in- 
stitutions, the needs of the climate, and the hab- 
its of the people have a distinctive character that 
requires special consideration. Thus the Greek 
mode, though completely beautiful when con- 
templated from a proper point of view, has for 
its leading characteristic a passionless repose 
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that is not heartily sympathized with either by 
the American atmosphere or the spirit of this 
locomotive age; and, consequently, no archi- 
tectural effort imitated from the Greek can help 
being, to a great extent, a mere lifeless parody. 
The failure is generally very conspicuous, but, 
even in the least unsatisfactory instances, some 
absurd inconsistency is sure to assert itself. 
Common sense will insist on chimneys and ve- 
randas, and the pure classic outline in due course 
suffers grievous mutilation, being thus punished 
for its intrusion into a locality where it had no 
business to be attempted. 

Styles like the Chinese or Moorish assist us 
but little, though each exhibits isolated features 
that deserve careful examination, The Moor- 
ish, for example, shows what magical effects 
may be produced by light recessed arcades, 
and gives some good suggestions for verandas. 
The Chinese, again, with its trellises and bal- 
conies, is interesting in detail; but neither of 
these phases of architectural taste are of com- 
prehensive value. They are very deficient in com- 
pactness and completeness of plan, and in artistic 
design they depend too much for their effect on 
delicate and elaborate ornamentation. Such 
decorations as paneling, carving, painting, and 
gilding may be readily enough obtained where 
a clever, industrious, efficient pair of hands can 
be hired for a few spoonfuls of rice per day; 
but not so easily in a country where every one 
is as good as his neighbor, “and better,” and 
where ordinary mechanics ask and get two or 
three dollars for a day’s work. 

The free Italian and the later modifications 
of the Gothic are the most useful types to ana- 
lyze ; but the flat terrace roofs of the first have 
to be avoided on account of the snow, and the 
latter has to be adapted to the use of verandas 
before it can be acceptable. Nor is this all. 
There is in this country a perpetual necessity 
for compactness of plan, however large the house 
may be; because, as it is invariably difficult to 
get eflicient servants, it is desirable to save labor 
in every possible way. In this particular, nei- 
ther the Italian nor the Gothic examples help 
us materially. They delight too much in halls 
and passages, long corridors and wide vestibules, 
galleries and staircases. This sort of rambling 
arrangement does not answer here; the diffi- 
culties of heating and service render a closer 
attention to concentration desirable. Never- 
theless, a sufficient privacy and a freedom from 
any appearance of meanness is the right of ey- 
ery house, however small its scale. 

The English country houses and cottages have 
undoubted claims to our best consideration ; but 
it is from an examination, by means of illustra- 


| tions, of what is going on at home, called forth 


by the actual needs of the people, more than 
from a study of foreign examples, that the gen- 
eral taste for architectural comfort and beauty 
in country honses is likely to improve. Any 
genuine step in advance will be responded to at 
once by the sympathetic perceptive faculties of 
individuals who may notice it, and the result, 
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NO. 1.—SCHOOL-HOUSE.* 


so far as it bears on their needs, will remain | 
daguerreotyped in the memory. Whatever, on 
the other hand, has no reference to local habits 
and experience, will be passed over without re- | 
ceiving much consideration. 
Every active-minded man is in a position to | 
understand and criticise such examples; and_ 
though they may have little of the pretension | 
or extent that specimens of villa architecture in 
other, differently constituted countries would 
afford, they will have the practical advantage 
of offering definite starting-points for further 
improvement at home. ‘This would hardly hold 
good if there was very little doing; but such is 
not the case ; there,has been, of late, an immense 
number of buildings of this nature going up in 


all parts of the United States; numberless vil- 
lages have sprung into existence, and much 


thought has been given to the subject. A very 
transient visit to any part of the country shows, 
however, that a vast number of villas and cot- 
tages are erected without regard to artistic pro- 
priety, and at considerable loss to their owners, 
from the useless outlay incurred by adopting ill- 
considered plans; and the subject (as well as | 
the majority of the houses) may be improved by | 
a little more ventilation. 

Square boxes, small and large, are springing 
up in every direction, constructed without any 
attempt at proportion, or the slightest apparent | 
desire to make them agreeable objects in the | 
landscape. These tell their tale simply and | 
unceremoniously : they are the natural result | 
of the migratory, independent spirit pervading | 
the industrious classes in America, and offer in- 
teresting evidences of the genuine prosperity of | 
the country; for they show, not only that the | 
landlord and tenant system is disliked, but that | 


contrive, even when quite young, to buy his own 





lot and live in his own house. On the 
other hand, however, they demonstrate 
that the capacity for enjoyment, and the 
appreciation of what is really desirable in 
life, that should naturally accompany this 
active and successful industry is wanting, 
Each of these bare, bald, white cubes, tells 
its monotonous story of a youth passed 
with little or no cultivation of the higher 
natural perceptions, and of a system of 
education in which the study of the beau- 
tiful, in its most simple elements, is neg- 
lected and apparently despised. 
The lack of taste perceptible all over the 
country, in small buildings, is a decided bar 
to healthy social enjoyment; it isa weakness that 
affects the whole bone and muscle of the body- 
politic. It is a needless inconsistency; for a 
full exercise of freedom of speech and action, 


| . . 
| should naturally result in a full, free exercise 


of the innocent enjoyment that unfettered in- 
dustry renders possible. A refined propriety, 
and simple, inexpensive grace, ought habitually 
to be the distinctive marks of every habitation 
in which a free American dwells. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, this is not the case. Even the vil- 
lage school itself, in which the earliest and most 
active germs of progressive thought are com- 
menced, is almost always a naked, shabby 
structure, without a tree or a shrub near it, and 
is remarkable chiefly for an air of coarse neglect 
that pervades its whole aspect. The improve- 
ment of the village school-house is, probably, 
the most powerful and available means that can 
be applied toward effecting a change for the bet- 
ter in the appearance of rural dwellings gener- 
ally. All see it, all are interested in it, and all 
are more or less influenced by its conduct and 
appearance. It is placed under the control of 
the leading men in each place, and it might 
easily be made the most cheerful and soul-satis- 


| fying building in the neighborhood, instead of, 


as at present, a God-forsaken, forlorn-looking 
affair, that is caleulated to chill the heart and 
insult the eye of every thoughtful beholder. 
The cost would be utterly incommensurate with 
the advantage to be obtained. An extra hun- 
dred or hundred and fifty dollars, at first start- 
ing, would do much. The roof might then have 
a good projection, and be neatly finished ; some 
sort of simple porch might be added ; the chim- 
ney might be slightly ornamented, and the rest 
would then depend on proportion, color, and sur- 
rounding the building, from time to time, with 
shrubs, creeping vines, and young trees. ‘These, 





almost every store-keeper and mechanic omni 


* No. L. is a design for a village school-house. It is 
not requisite that it should be of any particular dimen- 
~ sions, provided that the | 
proportions shown be- | 
tween the different parts | 
is duly observed. The | 
outline of its plan is 
a simple parallelogram, 
covered by one roof. | 
—The accommodation | 
embraces a veranda, 
porch, a lobby for hats 
and coats, school-room, 








recitation-room, necessary, loft over for storage of benches. 
ete., and a partially-excavated basement for a stove or 
furnaee. A ventilator is proposed to be constructed on 
the ridge of the roof communicating with the school-room 
the recitation-room would be ventilated by a spare flue 
alongside of the furnace smoke-filue. Such a building 
ought to be constructed of brick or rough stone, for it 
seems a pity to erect a school-house of wood, particularly 
in a country where whittling is almost an Institution ; still, 
the design could easily be constructed of wood, if it were 
considered advisable. A school-honse of this sort could 
be erected from $500 upward, according to size and finish 
required. 








in after years, would of- 
fer a welcome shade, and 
give an air of domestic 
comfort and liberal vital- 
ity to the whole effect. 
A similar result, through 
precisely similar means, 
would probably, in course 
of time, be arrived at 
in the small cottages in 
its vicinity; and, as suc- 
cess would be cheap and 
invariable, the example 
would have a fair chance 
of being followed. Such 
a simple, unpretending 
style of building as-is 
sketched in our first il- 
lustration, admits of end- 
less variety of design, and 
is surely within the reach 
of any civilized commu- 
nity. 

Our subject having thus led us to the con- 
sideration of school-houses, it may be worth 
while to add a few words as to the schools 
themselves. True and intelligent republican- 
ism clearly points to a state of society in which 
the private possession of great pecuniary wealth 
ought to be a comparatively unimportant mat- 
ter, because it should yield to its possessor but 
little more real comfort, or even luxury, than 
can be readily acquired by every industrious 
man. Complete protection from the weather in 
healthy, well-ventilated, comfortably-appointed, 
and tastefully-arranged appartments, good food, 
scientific cookery, and an ample supply of arti- 
ficial light, appropriate clothing, pretty furni- 
ture and draperies, delightful books, engravings, 
and works of art, may all be obtained at little 
cost, by a skillful combination of liberal econ- 
omy and wise management. Ignorance, not 
poverty, is*the barrier to be surmounted ; and 
the richest man in the world ean scarcely re- 
alize more than this, though he may, of course, 
carry out the idea on a more magnificent scale. 
But even here, his advantage need not be really 
worth mentioning; for public baths, gymna- 
siums, theatres, music-halls, libraries, lecture- 
rooms, parks, gardens, picture-galleries, muse- 
ums, schools, and every thing that is needed for 
the liberal education of an intelligent freeman’s 
children, can easily be obtained by the genuine 





* No. IL is intended to show a simple method of obtain- 
ing, in a new clearing, a comparatively comfortable and 
3, somewhat home-like fami- 
ly residence, without much 
trouble or expense. This 
design does not illustrate 
a log-cabin, or single room 
in which a family of men, 
women, and children, eat, 
drink, sleep, wash, dress, 
and undress, all together. 
= It is a plan for a very sim- 

ple house for a well-to-do 
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NO. 1L—LOG-HOUSE.* 


| republican, if he will only take the trouble to 
| want them. 


All, and more than all these sources 
of gratification, lie folded up in his industrious 
He may either clench his fist, and fight 
his way through the world without allowing the 
treasure he holds to see the light, pr sell it to 
his brother for a mess of pottage, on the old 
aristocratic plan; or he may keep his birth-right 
himself, and cultivate it, as nature intended he 
should, for his own and the public enjoyment. 
A correct general choice in this matter must be 
the work of years, and can only result from a 
refinement in popular education that will urge 
the unspoiled, pliable young minds of the rising 
generation to the study of the beautiful, as well 
as to the acquirements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The leading principles of good 
taste should go hand in hand with the multi- 


| plication table, and every common-school class 


should have its artistic as well as its literary and 
oratorical book of selections from the best au- 
thors, for every-day public reading. 

One especial disadvantage that rural art la- 
bors under in America, is that the plans of 
country towns and villages are so formal and 
unpicturesque ; they generally consist of square 
blocks of houses, each facing the other with 
conventional regularity; and this arrangement 
is so discordant with the varied outlines char- 
acterizing American scenery, that Dame Nature 
refuses, at the outset, to have any thing to do 


through a door under a veranda porch in the summer, 
and to be approached through a small wash-room at the 
side in the winter; the veranda being then used for stor- 
ing a supply of wood under cover. In the wash-room is 
a flight of ladder-steps leading to the loft; the family- 
room has two windows in it, and is connected with two 
small bedrooms and a store-room, each supplied with one 
window: this pletes the acc dation. The house 
is proposed to be erected in the ordinary manner. 

It is the common practice to cut down all the trees near 
the site of a log-cabin. But this custom is far more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance, and a lit- 
tle judicious forethought will certainly preserve a few 





settler and his family. The principal apartment, 16X20, | fine specimens around the house for shade and enjoy- 
is proposed to communicate at once with the open air | ment. 
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NO. 111. —SIMPLE SUBURLAN COTTAGE.” 


with them; and they never seem afterward to 
get any better acquainted with her. ‘There is 


no advantage gained, except perhaps in a very | 


large city, by this intense monotony of arrange- 
ment; and it is much to be regretted that in 
the many new villages springing up the same 
dull, uninteresting method is still predominant. 

The great chaym in the forms of natural land- 
scape lies in its well-balanced irregularity. This 


is also the secret of success in every picturesque 
village, and in every picturesque garden, coun- | 


try house, or cottage. Human nature, when al- 


lowed a free, healthy scope, loves heartily this | 
well-balanced irregularity, and longs for it in | 


life, in character, and in almost every thing. 
It is the possession of this same quality, even 


when the balance is incompletely kept, that | 


makes the stirring, unconventional, free-spirit- 
ed man so much more interesting and agreea- 





* No. IIT. illustrates a design for a cottage of wood, 
filled in, to be built on a 25 feet lot by Mr. Ryan, plumb- 
er. of Newburgh. It is estima- 

\} ted to cost $1500, exclusive of 

painting and mantles. It has 
no rooms in the basement, which 
is occupied as cellar. A par- 
lor, a small living-room, and a 
kitchen, oceupy the principal 


‘4 


LIVING 
ROOM 
12 0X86 


KITCHEN 
130X000 


proached through a small back 
porch, which will contain the 
sink. The chamber floor sup- 
plies two good-sized bedrooms, 
and two smaller rooms, one of 
which may be fitted up as a 
bath-room. The gable intro- 
duced at the side is for the pur- 
pose of getting proper headway 
to the attic staircase. Two good 
rooms could be finished off un- 
der the roof, at any time, but 
this is not at present proposed. 
PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR. ‘The chimney is kept away from 
the outer walls. The house having a front of 20 feet, it 
allows of two feet for projection of roof on one side of the 
lot, and of a passage-way of three feet on the other side. 
Another entrance could easily be arganged, if thought 
worth while, from the three feet sadeiicoln, but it would 
scarcely be necessary. 


PARLOR 
IS-QXi20 





VERANDA 





floor; the kitchen being ap- | 





ble than the cold, 
correct, and un- 
sympathetic gen. 
tleman,who never 
does harm to any 
one, and whose 
~ equanimity is not 
3 often disturbed. 
. We want fur less 
formality and re- 
straint in the de- 
signs of our new 
villages, and the 
roads should wind 
in graceful, easy 
* curves, being laid 
out in accordance 
with the forma- 
tion of the ground 
and the natural 
features of inter- 
est. A single ex- 
isting tree ought often to be the all-sufficient 
reason for slightly diverting the line of a 
road, so as to take advantage of its shade, in- 
| stead of cutting it down and grubbing up its 
roots. 
In a case that recently occurred near a coun- 
try town at some distance from New York, a 
|road was run through a very beautiful estate, 
}one agreeable feature of which was a pretty, 
| though small pond, that, even in the driest see- 
sons, was always full of water, and would have 
| formed an agreeable adjunct to a country seat. 
A single straight pencil line on the plan, doubt- 
less, marked out the direction of the road, and 
as this line happened to go straight through the 
pond, straight through the pond was the road, 
accordingly, carried; the owner of the estate 
personally superintending the operation, and 
thus spoiling his sheet of water, diminishing the 
value of his lands, and increasing expense by 
the cost of filling in, without any advantage 
whatever; for a winding road, so laid out as to 
skirt the pond, would have been far more at- 
tractive and agreeable than the harsh, straight 
line that is now scored, like a railway-track, 
clear through the undulating surface of the 
property. Such barbarisms are of constant oc- 
currence. 

Points of this nature deserve the utmost at- 
tention, instead of the reckless disregard that 
they generally meet with. When once a road 
is laid out its fate is settled, and no alteration 
is likely to be made. It is, therefore, the more 
desirable that its direction should be well stud- 
ied in the first instance. 

In any design for a building that is intend- 
ed to be used by an intelligent human being, 
the general distribution and detailed arrange- 
ment of the accommodation to be furnished, 
or what is called the plan, is the first point 
that should occupy our attention ; for the most 
simple idea admits of a good or bad arrange- 
ment. 





Let us take, for example, a house that is to 
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NO. 1V.—SMALL SUBURBAN HOUSE.” 


consist of but one room; in Plan A, the door | 
opens immediately opposite the fire-place; a | 
cold draft is, therefore, likely | 
to be constantly traversing 
the whole length of the floor 
of the apartment, from the 
door to the fire; and as the 
chimney is placed in the out- 
er wall, a great deal of heat will be lost; more- 
over, the bed (C) and the sink (S) are entirely 
exposed to view, and thus privacy and cleanli- 
ness are scarcely possible. Now, a man may, 
with comfort and decency, make his kitchen his | 
living-room ; but he will find it disagreeable if he 
has, in addition, to use it as a bedroom and sink- 
room. It is, therefore, desirable to improve 

on this plan; the diagram B 


7 
)% shows a different, and in every 
ic. < ° i 
way more sensible and conven- 














the minimum of 
draft occurs in 
the room when 
the door is open- 
ed. The chim- 
ney is built in the 
body of the house, 
so that as much 
heat as possible 
is saved, <A few 
feet of board par- 
tition, set at the 
back of the chim- 
ney, supplies a 
somewhat private 
recess for a bed, 
and also an en- 
trance-lobby with 
room for the sink. 
—The principal 
room and both recesses may communicate, by 
means of tin pipes through the ceiling, with 
an air-flue carried up alongside the smoke- 
flue, thus thoroughly ventilating the whole 
building. The two closets are placed at the 
other end of the room, so that a window-seat, 
which may also be a locker to contain a supply 
of coal, can be arranged between them, thus 
rendering the interior appearance of the room 
more agreeable; and a strip of curtain, or, if 
thought worth while, a light door, hung on each 
side of the chimney-breast, will give privacy and 
an air of snugness to the whole arrangement. 
Now this plan, in execution, would cost perhaps 
ten dollars more than the other; and, taking 
the interest of this amount at 10 per cent., the 
difference in cash to the occupier would be one 
dollar a year, while the difference in comfort, to 
any one with the slightest taste for that bless- 











| 
“Je reference to each other, that 





* No. IV. is a design made for the Rev. E. J. O'Reil- 
ly, of Newburgh. It seeks to supply the accommodation 

Re of an ordinary suburban 
three-story brick house 
in a form that shall 
i have a less high-shoul- 
1 dered and stilted appear- 
ance than usually dis- 
tinguishes this class of 
buildings. The plan is 
simple. A recessed lob- 
by is arranged for shel- 
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16-0 x 15-0 
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of the house is paneled 
in brick—the panels be- 





roof supplies two good 
attic bedrooms and two 
garrets lighted by small 
windows close under the 
eaves. The chimney is 
in the main body of the 
house. The carpenter's 

€ and mason's contracts 
for this house, which is built of brick, were $3500. 


160 x 15-0 


PLAN OF 
PRINCIPAL FLOOR: 





}Y ient arrangement of the same | 
B/ 


. space. Here, the door and | 
chimney are so placed with 


ter instead of a project- | 
ing porch. The front | 


ing painted of a darker | 
tint, so as to relieve the | 
effect somewhat. The | 


ing, would be incalculable—the one residence 
being inconvenient and vulgar, while the other, 
| So far as it goes, is commodious and compara- 
| tively elegant. 

This sketch of a plan is introduced merely 
|for the purpose of illustrating the difference 
| between an ill-considered and well-considered 
| mode of working out, on a very small scale, the 
| simplest possible idea of a decent human hab- 
|itation. But the principles involved in its ar- 
| rangement apply with equal force through the 
| whole range of domestic architecture. 

The first thing that is needed is a kitchen; the 
second, an inclosed lobby; a separate bedroom 
is the next step for comfort; and we then ad- 
vance to a plan that provides a living-room sepa- 
rate from the kitchen, a hall with a staircase in 
it, and bedrooms up stairs. A house with this 
amount of accommodation should have a veran- 
da attached toit. A separate staircase-hall and 
a second living-room should be the next addi- 
| tion; and we may then proceed upward in the 

scale to any extent that is required, adding sep- 
arate rooms for special purposes, a servants’ stair- 
case, bath-rooms, and so on. 
| But before leaving this part of the subject, it 
| seems desirable to say a few words as to the 
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NO. V.—FARM-IOUSE.” 


proper scope for the plans of country houses of 
moderate size. 

By far too many of the villas that are built | 
are extensive and costly, and many persons in 
easy circumstances are deterred from building a 
house in the country because they are impressed 
with the idea that they must erect a large house 
or none at all. This feeling prevents a great 





* No. V. is a study for a farm. house intended to be built 
of brick or stone. The aim here has been to design a 
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PRINCIPAL FLOOR PLAN, 








CHAMGBER PLAN. 


building which shall be domestic and simple, and yet not | 
unsuited, in artistic effect, to take its place in a rural land- | 


scape. One disagreeablé peculiarity that is often notice- 
able in American farm-houses is, that they are too full of 
windows, and have, in consequence, an undignified, mean 
effect. Breadth of compass has been sought for in this 
study, and no more windows have been introduced than 
entire Convenience requires, the plan being arranged ac- 


deal of enjoyment of rural life that might 
otherwise be realized, and requires to be 
looked into and criticised. All that ap. 
pears to be necessary for real comfort in 
a villa or cottage residence, exclusive of 
the bedrooms and offices, is a parlor of 
tolerable size, which shall be the general 
living-room of the family, and another 
apartment, contiguous to or connecting 
with it, to be used as a breakfast and dini- 
ing-room. If a third large room, to be 
called either library or drawing-room, is 
required, the whole scale of the house 1s 
materially enlarged and its cost much increased 
It has been, and is, too much the enstom, both in 


| 


NO. VI.—DPOUBLE HovUsE.T 


lena a staircase to an extensive open garret. The kitchen 
| wing contains four secondary bedrooms, approached by a 
flight of stairs in the wood-house, and accessible also from 
| the main building through one of the bedrooms, as it is 
| not thought worth while in a farm-house te sacrifice the 
space that would be required for a separate communicating 
| passage between the upper hall in the main house and 
| the wing-rooms. Such a farm-house as this could be built 
for from $5000 to $5000, according to locality, facility of 
execution, cost of material, and amount of finish bestowed 
upon it. 
t No. VI. is a view of a double cottage proposed to be 
erected on a fifty-feet lot. No advantage whatever results 
from building two small detached cottages with the same 
| amount of accommodation on two twenty-five feet lots. 
By building them back to back, one wall is saved, and 
both houses are rendered much drier and warmer. The 
roof is simpler, and offers better attic rooms. The pas- 
| Sage-ways at the side of each house are wider, and the 


cordingly. Thus, though there are four openings under | whole effect is more dignified and agreeable. The plans 
the front veranda, only two are inserted in the next story; ' 
for if two more windows were added on the chamber floor, ' 
the whole effect of repose would be destroyed, withoutany = [>= 4-9] 
advantage being gained in interior comfort. The accom- + VERANDA |} 
modation in the main part of the house consists of a hall, 
with staircase in it; a parlor, communicating with a gen- 
eral living-room; and a bedroom, connecting with this = 
apartment and the kitchen wing. It is not thought neces- S 
sary to provide a separate passage to the kitchen from the : 
front door, and it is calculated that the family room will = a we 
be used as a dining-room. It is the custom with some KITCHEN 7 
farmers to make a constant practice of taking all meals in 1 2 
the kitchen; but this habit marks a low scale of civiliza- | —"" 
tion. The occupation of farming is the natural employ- ah 
ment of a human being, and it ought to be made a refined | aes yy ae 
and noble pursuit, not a mere way of earning a rude sub- | ' 
sistence. It is among the sons and daughters of the farm- 
ers that the pith and marrow of a country are to be found ; | are so drawn in the illustration that the entire accommo- 
and every grace that belongs to rural life should find its | dation is set forth—the principal and chamber fioor being 
highest example in the home and family of the intelligent | of one house, and the attic amd basement of the other. 
American farmer. The wing building in the design under This will be easily understood on examination. The side 
sid contains a side entrance, with veranda porch, | entrance, which would also be the servants’ entrance, is 
several pantries, a roomy kitchen, a wash-room, and a | so arranged that no space would be occupied by outside 
wood-house. The chamber-plan in the main building con- | steps. This block of two residences might be built for 
tains three large and two small bedrooms, a linen-press, | $5000, with a simple internal finish. 
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town and coun- 
try houses, to 
consider the di- 
ning-room as a 
portion of the 
house that is to 
be used solely 
for eating and 
drinking pur- 
poses, and for 
that reason to 
give it but lit- 
tle attention. 
It is, indeed, 
quite common 
to find, even in 
comparatively 
large houses, a 
meagrely - fur- 
nished apart- 
ment in the 
basement set 
apart as the 


scene of whatever daily festivity is carried on | 


in the house. If a country residence is built 
on sloping ground, so that the basement rooms 
on one front are entirely unobstructed, and 
are supplied with windows overlooking the 
garden, this objection is not so strong; but 
even then, the trouble of going up and down 


stairs to and from the sitting-room is annoy- | 
ing, and it is far preferable to have both rooms | 


near together on the principal floor. But when, 
as is generally the case, the house is built on 
level ground, and the lower rooms are lighted 
solely by area windows, nothing can be more 
entirely opposed to the idea of freedom that is 
suggested by life in the country, than a base- 
ment dining-room. It is in this apartment that 


the different members of the family are sure to | 


assemble several times a day, though they may 


be almost completely separated at other times | 


by circumstances or the various pursuits that 
occupy their attention; and it is highly desira- 


ble that such a room should freely and cheerful- | 
ly express its purpose, and be one of the most | 


agreeable in the house, so as to heighten the 
value of this constant and familiar re-union as 
much as possible, and to encourage, in every 
way, by external influences, a spirit of refine- 
ment and liberal hospitality. 


is so important to our social happiness, that it 
deserves to be developed under somewhat more 
favorable circumstances than are possible in a 
basement dining-room. There is no necessity, 
in any country house, tha‘ such a room should 
be restricted in its use to one purpose; if fitted 
up with bookcases and enlivened by engravings, 
it will be constantly used as a family-room, for 
with proper pantry arrangements it can be very 


soon cleared up and left free after each meal. 
Plan No. VII. illustrates a study, specially de- | 


signed to illustrate these remarks. 
Having thus briefly remarked on the plan or 
convenient arrangement of the accommodation, 
Vor. XI.—No. 66.—3 C 


The fact is, that | 
the art of eating and drinking wisely and well | 


Y HOUSE BUILDERS. 


. VIL—MODEL COTTAGE.* 


we proceed to the artistic design of rural build- 
ings, and particularly of their exteriors. We 
must be careful, at the outset, not to be deceived 
as to the real principles and laws that regulate 


* No. VII. is a design intended to show an economical 
plan for a country residence for a small family. An en 
trance porch communicates 
with a small hall in which 
are cloak closets. A parlor 
connected with a dining- 
room, both of which open 
upon a wide veranda, is || 208 
all the accommodation for fx® A 
the family provided on this TOL as f 
floor. The parlor has a =e a 
large bay projection, with Porc 
seats around it; and the be_ol 
dining-room is fitted up with a bookcase between the wir 
dows. A side-board recess at the end of the room con 
nects with a roomy pantry, in which is a lift (C), a sink (S), 
a china closet, a row of shelves, and a hanging table. The 
dining-room also communicates with a garden entrance 
lobby, fitted up with a wash-stand, and connecting with « 

water-closet. The staircase 

hall is shut off from the 
main hall; and the base 
ment staircase, opening on 
to the pantry, is partitioned 
) off from the principal stair 
case. The chamber plan 
provides a family bedroom 
with dressing-room, large 
closets, and bath-room at 
tached ; italso connects with 
a small bedroom that can be entered from the hall. A 
water-closet is provided 
close to the bath-room, 
and another bedroom, 
with a linen room, under 
| the roof of pantry build- 
| ing, completes the ac- 
}commodation on this 
floor. In the attic are two 
| good bedrooms, a store- 
| closet, and a large garret. 


-- . 
VERANDA 
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DINING ROOM 
“4 PARLOR 





PROVISION 
CEALAR 


t. 

BASEMENT 
The basement plan explains itself 
—cellarage being obtained by e» 
eavating under the veranda. Suc! 
a house as this could be built near 
New York, ready for oceupation, 
for $5000, with a simple internal 
finish. 
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NO. VILI.—STORY AND A HALF COTTAGE.” 


this important part of the subject. Architect- 
ure is entirely the invention of man, and as it 
expresses his needs and his nature, it must ne- 
cessarily be regulated by the laws to which he 
is subject; at the same time, it is equally clear 
that it can have no independent laws of its own, 
simply because it has no independent existence. 
As it seeks to please the eye, its forms and col- 
ors should be carefully designed in accordance 
\. ith the laws of the eye, or it will be a failure as 
far as that organ is concerned. As it address- 
es itself to the intellect, it ought to be orderly 
and without any appearance of accident in its 
conception, or it 
will appear un- 
intellectual. As 
?t appeals to the 
heart, itrequires 
to be forcibly 
and artistically 
true in its ex- 
pression, or it 
will remain a 
lifeless collec- 
tion of mere 
building mate- 
rials. And as 
it ministers to 3 
the soul, it must , 
be beautiful and ° 
pure in its in- 
tention, or it 
will be ugly and baneful in its influence. It is 
always the mirror of its age, accurately reflect- 
ing the customs, morals, and science that pre- 
vail in any nation at a given period; and as 
these have been dissimilar in different times 
and places, architecture has naturally crystal- 
ized, in various parts of the world, into what 
we call separate styles. Still we must never for- 
get that the elaborate divisions that have thus 

* No. VILL. is a design for the cottage residence of Dr. 
De la Montagnie, of Fishkill Landing. It is on the same 
general principle, as far as regards accommodation, as the 
last study ; but the hall is much larger, and the whole com- 


position is more irregular and picturesque. The chamber 
story is partly in the roof, so that there are no attic rooms. 





2 








NO. IX.—IRREGULAR WOODEN VILLA, WITH ATTICS. 





sprung up, expressed by 
such words as Grecian, 
Roman, Gothic, or Hindoo, 
belong to the history, not 
the art, of architecture. 
The self-same geometry 
shows itself transparent- 
ly in all styles, fashions, 
and orders; the prismat- 
ic colors are permanent 
facts, and human nature 
is, to-day, what it always 
was, and always will be, 
till man ceases to exist 
asman. There is, there- 
§ fore, open to us, if we 
choose to adopt it, one 
broad, natural, open-air 
standard of criticism, be- 
longing to all architect- 
ural works, irrespective of style or fashion ; and 
as this standard is simple and intelligible, it is 
to be preferred to any narrow sectional rules, 
dependent on the laws of this style, or the reg- 
ulations of that order, or the requirements of 
some special professor. We may each, if we 
choose to take the trouble, go to the fountain- 
head and decide for ourselves. 

The points of climate and atmosphere require, 
in all countries, careful local analysis before the 
interior arrangement of any habitation can be 
successfully adapted to its purpose as a healthy, 
convenient residence ; and they certainly require 








WAL 


no less study, though in another way, if its ex- 
ternal appearance is to be judicious and taste- 
ful; in the plan, indeed, each sense in turn has 
to be duly considered ; while in its artistic ef- 
fect but one is appealed to. Yet this one is the 
most important of all, for the light of the body 
is the eye; and it is to the eye, with the infinite 
host of progressive ideas to which it acts as the 
mysterious portal, that the design of every build- 
It is built of wood, filled in, and the carpenter's and ma- 
son's contract was taken at $2900. 

t+ No. IX. shows a view of a villa residence, just com- 


pleted by Mr. W. H. Chamberlain, of Worcester, Masse- 


chusetts, in a very favorable situation on the outskirts of 
a beautiful wood. 








HINTS FOR COUNTRY HOUSE BUILDERS. 


ing has the oppor- 
tunity of artistical. 
ly ministering. 
Throughout the 
whole of nature we 
perceive a strong 
love for balance— 
every appearance 
of repose depend- 
ing entirely on an 
equilibrium of an- 
tagonistic forces ; 
and as this state of 
sensitive balance is 
the only condition ; 
of true life and joy 
in any exercise of 
the human facul- 
ties, the eye par- 
takes of the uni- 
versal desire, and 
earnestly secks for it in all examples of form 
and color, including light and shade in all their | 
varieties. We may, perhaps, as far as architect- 
ure is concerned, call this balance Proportion, 
in the case of form, and Harmony, in that of 
color. Still it is not sufficient that the various 
parts of a building should be in proportion to 
each other, or that it should be, as a whole, 
harmonious in its actual coloring. It must also 
possess these qualities when considered with ref- 
erence to climate, scenery, and surrounding ob- 
jects. One peculiarity of the American cli- 
mate is an absence of humidity in the atmos- 
phere; the weather is generally clear, and the 





* No. X. illustrates a cottage residence built for Mr. 
Alexander Wright, of Goshen. It was required that the | 
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kitchen and its accessaries should be on the same floor as 
the living rooms; but the house was not proposed to be 
of such a size as would warrant the erection of a separate 
wing for this purpose. The whole building is therefore 
under one roof; and the kitchen is so placed that its con- 
tiguity to the principal rooms does not interfere with the 
privacy that properly belongs to the apartments in con- 
stant use by the family. A porch of brick, communicat- 
ing by arched openings with verandas on each side of it, 
forms the principal entrance, and opens upon ahall. This 
porch is so arranged that the arched openings at the sides 
can be closed with glazed frames in winter, and the cen- 
tral opening is fitted with a frame and door; thus making 
an outer hall that is of great advantage in severe weather, 


NO. X.—PICTURESQUE SYMMETRICAL COTTAGE.* 


| pure, dry air is so transparent that it permits a 
distinctness of outline to objects, even at a con- 
This habitual 
freedom from moisture is not confined to any 
season of the year. We have, undoubtedly, 
misty, and even foggy days, and these occur not 
unfrequently in the transition between winter 
| and spring; but for the greater part of the sum- 
mer, and during the autumn and cold months, 
| the bright sun shines out, week after week, with 
little intermission. 
In Italy or the East the air also allows remote 
objects to be very clearly seen; but it is, at the 
same time, so suffused with an attenuated, al- 


| 
| siderable distance from the eye. 





as it prevents the ingress of a draught of cold air whenever 

the front door is opened, and offers a protection to visitors 

from storm while waiting for the servant to attend to the 

bell. The parlor and dining-room open from the hall by 
| doors opposite each other. The parlor has a bay window, 
and a door opening upon a small private veranda that is 
| not overlooked by any one approaching the house. It is 
| undesirable that any dining-room, and more particularly 
| one that is used as an ordinary living-room, should be di- 
rectly connected with the kitchen, for various evident rea- 
sons; and it is equally inconvenient to have the halls and 
passages that belong to the other apartments occupied sev- 
eral times a day by the servant, whose business it is to 
prepare the table for meals and to clear away afterward. 
In the present instance the difficulty has been overcome 
by constructing a lean-to, corresponding in design with 
the private veranda on the other side of the house. This 
is of wood, and at small cost adds much to the conven- 
ience and something to the appearance of the house. A 
pantry between the kitchen and dining-room is thus ob- 
tained, communicating with both, and thus convenience 
of access, without loss of privacy, is obtained. A store- 
room for the kitchen is also supplied, and a sink-room : 
the latter, having two small windows on opposite sides, is 
well ventilated, and renders the kitchen a much more 
pleasant apartment for servants to live in than it otherwise 
would be, as it relieves it of the most disagreeable part of 
the work. The kitchen has a door close to the back en- 
trance and the cellar stairs. The staircase hall is entered 
from the main hall, and opens upon a bedroom on the 
principal floor. This room could be used as a library or 
study, if preferred. The chamber plan contains four bed- 
rooms and a small sewing-room over the hall; the attic 
contains two bedrooms and a large garret. This house 
cost $4200 complete. On being applied to for information, 
the proprietor expresses himself satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, and knows of no alteration that he would be willing 
to advise. 

















NO XI.—IRREGULAR VILLA, WITHOUT ATTICS." 


most imperceptible, hazy medium, that the di- 
rect, glaring rays of the sun are subdued and 
softened before they meet the eye, and a deli- 
eate gradation of perspective distance, with an 
agreeable variety of harmonious half tints, is the 
natural result. In America this seldom occurs ; 
the supply of light is usually free from any mel- 
lowing vail. It is, therefore, colorless or white, 
and very decided in its pictorial character. A 
few Indian-summer daysin November give us, in- 
deed, exquisitely beautiful opportunities for the 
study of vaporous, dreamy effects ; but these are 
soon enjoyed and pass away, leaving the ordi- 
nary, translucent, unclouded character of the 
atmosphere more apparent than ever. The 
light in America being therefore powerful and 





* No. XI. illustrates a design carried out by Mr. R. L. | 
Case, of Newburgh. The plan is compact, and its general | 
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idea may be available for many other situations with prop- 
er modifications. It consists of a small hall, entered from 
a veranda porch, and communicating with parlor, din- 
ing-room, library, and staircase hall. The parlor and li- 
brary open upon a veranda, and the dining-room connects 
through a pantry with the kitchen wing. There are five | 
bedrooms, a bath-room, and a water-closet in the cham- 
her plan of the main part ofthe house ; and two bedrooms, 
a linen-closet, and a sink in the second floor of the kitchen | 
wing. In the basement are cellars and furnace-room; in 
the attic are large store-room and open garret, but no bed- 
rooms. The carpenter's and mason's contract for this 
house was taken at $6000, and it was erected, with paint- | 
ing, plumbing, gas-fitting, furnace, and lightning-rods, for 
$7550; this included a large wooden outbuilding. 
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| case. 
| ical seale, it may be inconvenient to have any 
| breaks in the plan of the walls, but some degree 


somewhat trying 
to the eye, it 
seems desirable 
to select arrange- 
ments of form 
and color in ru- 
ral architectur: 
that will rather 
relieve than in- 
crease this fatigu- 
ing effect. 

It a well- 
known fact that 
if a person looks 
steadfastly — for 
any length of 
time at any de- 
cidedly red sur- 
| face, the next object that oceupies his attention 
will have in it a tinge of green, no matter what 
|its real color may be. Nature thus seeks to 
restore the equilibrium, and the strained or- 
gan is somewhat refreshed. But it will nat- 
urally be much better satisfied if the object 
happens to be of a cool green tint; for the bal- 
ance will then, at once, be rapidly and agree- 
ably re-established. If we apply to form also 
the optical lesson which we thus learn with re- 
gard to color, it would seem that we ought to 
avoid square, monotonous masses, and regular. 
unbroken extent of surface in American rural 
architecture; because the climate rarely sup- 
plies the shifting, mellow light in which such 
simple forms appear to advantage. The sky- 
line of a building should undoubtedly be de- 
termined, in a great measure, by the scenery in 
which it is to be located; and it may be either 
subdued or picturesque, according to the cir- 


is 


| cumstances of each case; but the plan (which 
| regulates the general design of the mass) and 


the details may, with advantage, be picturesque 
in almost every situation. In this climate the 
eye will be more likely to take pleasure in a 


|rural composition that consists of a group of 
| forms well-connected and massed together inte 
| one individual whole, than in a study character- 


ized by symmetrical uniformity, however com- 


| plete it may be; for the former suggests, at tle 
| very outset, a freedom from effort, and offers 
the opportunity for a gradual examination, if 


preferred ; whereas the latter must be grasped 
in all its completeness at once, and can only be 
truly enjoyed as a whole, thus naturally involv- 


| ing a more decided and continuous effort on the 


part of the eye than is required in the othe 
If the design is small, or on an econom- 


of picturesqueness can always be obtained by 


| the use of verandas, porches, or bay-windows. 


These features, if well-arranged, are very valu- 


|able in any case; for they help to supply the 


variety of light and shade which is so much 
needed. The introduction of circular projec- 
tions, or verandas, circular-headed windows, and 
of curved lines in the design of the roof, and in 





HINTS 


NO. XIL—PICTURKESQUE SYMMETRICAL 
the details generally, will always have an easy, 
agreeable effect, if well managed; and curved 


roofs especially deserve to be introduced more 
frequently than has hitherto been the practice 
here. A and B, stud- 
ies made for gentlemen 
in Worcester—C, a de- 
sign for thé residence 
of Mr. F. J. Betts, of 
Newburgh—and D, a 
sketch of a tower and 
wing added to the res- 
idence of Mr. H. W. 
Sargent, of Fishkill 
Landing, may serve to 
illustrate a few of their 
varieties, 

The question of col- 
or is a most interest- 
ing one in any design 
for a country house, 
and at present but lit- 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSE 


BUILDERS. 773 
tle understood 
in America; by 
far the great- 
er number of 
houses being 
simply painted 
white, and fit- 
ted with bright 
green blinds. 
By this means 
each residence 
is clearly pro- 
jected from the 
surroundiny 
landscape, and 
instead of har- 

‘monizing with 
it, asserts a 

f right to carry 
on & separate 
business on its 
own account. 
This lack of 
sympathy be- 

tween the building and its surroundings is very 

disagreeable to an artistic eye. A harsh, vulgar 

outline may pass without particular notice in a 

view of rural scenery, if the mass is quiet and 

harmonious in color; while a very tolerable 
composition may injure, materially, the views 
near it, if painted white; the human eye being 
so constituted that it will be held in bondage 
by this striking blot of crude light, and com- 

| pelled to give it unwilling attention. Where a 
palace like that at Versailles is erected in the 

| midst of formal gardens and terraces on a very 
large scale, and so arranged that it is the prin- 
cipal feature from every point of view, it is not 

| inappropriate that it should be of white marble, 
since there is nothing more interesting for the 
eye to rest on than the building, and the light 
and shade of the architectural decorations, to- 
| gether with the general magnificence of the com- 


VILLA.—FRONT VIEW.* 





‘0. XIII.—THE SAME.—REAR VIEW." 





* Nos. XII. and XIII. show two views of a residence 
lately built for Mr. W. E. Warren, of Newburgh. It is 
erected on ground that slopes very rapidly, and illustrates 
one method of combating the difficulty that necessarily 
securs in compositions of this sort. At the upper level, 
on which is the road running parallel with the front of the 


house, the points of view are as usual, and the design is 
treated with gables accordingly ; but from the road below, 
such an arrangement would have had a distorted, stilted 
look, and the roof was therefore lopped off on that front, 
and the upper rooms lighted by dormer windows. The 
effect of extra height is thus somewhat reduced. 
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individual build- 
ings into prom- 
inent notice, is 
an evidence ei- 
ther of a vulgar 
desire for noto- 
riety at any sac- 
rifice, or of an ill- 
educated eye and 
taste. 

As for the col- 
ors of rural build- 
ings, they should 
be carefully vari- 
ed—often cheer. 
ful and light, 
sometimes neu- 
tral, seldom dark, 
and never black 
or white; and 
there is no end to 
the changes and 
position are set forth to advantage. Pure white,| combinations of tints that may be used in 
even in large masses, is only disagreeable to the | painting a house. The constant recurrence of 
eye when it forces into prominent notice ob- | about the same requirements will, of course, lead 
jects of secondary importance. ° | to much similarity in plan, particularly in small 

In country 
houses the de- 
sign has to be 
adapted to the 
location, and 
not the loca- 
tion to the de- 
sign; it is, 
moreover, un- 
desirable, and 
generally im- 
practicable, to - 
make the nat- @ “ore A 
ural subservi- % : c a 
ent to the arti- gamm 
ficial. Woods, “2 — = yea 
fields, mount. 
ains, and rivers 
will be more important than the houses that are | buildings; but the monotony that this would 
built among them, and every attempt to force | occasion may be agreeably relieved by variety 

eras - in color, both in the interior and exterior. Dif- 
cc ana cnet | eR tras of paper wil make tw ross of 
for Dr. Culbert, of | the same proportions no longer look alike, and 





NO. XIV.—SUBURBAN HOUSE, WITH CURVED ROOF.* 
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NO. XV.—PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOUSE, OF URICK AND 8TONE.T 








Newburgh. The t No. XV. isa design prepared for Mr. Matthew Vas- 
plan shows a pari i to be erected at hi 
and « |''«s a © a little to the soma 
mu" Re wits 1” wing foll of easy sweej ad gentl 
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NO. XVI.—VILLA, WITH TOWER AND ATTICS." 


should be ap- 
plied to the 
solid parts of 
the Venetian 
blinds, while 
the movable 
slats should be 
painted of the 
fourth tint.— 
This last tint 
should be by 
far the dark- 
est used on the 
premises, for 
the effect of 
a glass window 
or opening in a 
wall is univers- 
ally dark when 
viewed from a 
distance, and if 





the same result will be obtained on the exterior | this natural fact is not remembered, the shutters 
by adopting different tints for the color of the | being painted the same color as the rest of the 
walls and wood-work. Another important | house, a blank, uninteresting effect will be pro- 
point to be considered is, that it is entirely in- | duced; for when the blinds are closed (which is 
sufficient to use only one or two shades of | generally the case), the house, except to a per- 
color for each house; every rural building re- | son very near to it, will appear to be without any 
quires four tints to make it a pleasant object in | windows at all. This error is often fallen into, 
the way of color. This variety costs no more than | and requires to be carefully guarded against. 


monotonous repetition, and adds much to the 


completeness of 
the effect. The 
principal walls 
should be of 
some agreeable 
shade of color; 
the roof-trim- 
mings, veran- 
das, and other 
wood-work be- 
ing either of a 
different color 
or a different 
shade of the 
same color, so 
that a contrast, 
but not a harsh 
one, may be es- 
tablished. The 
third tint, not 
widely different 
from the oth- 
er wood-work, 


It is, however, a very simple and easy mat- 


| 
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NO, XVIIL—VILLA WITH TOWER, AND WITHOUT ATTI108.¢ 





* No. XVI. belongs to a gentleman in Worcester, and 
is intended to be erected on a favorable situation at some 
short distance from that thriving city. Its proprietor has 
no intention of building this year; but, unlike many of his 
countrymen, who never trouble themselves about their 
plans till a few weeks before breaking ground, he has 
chosen to give full time to the consideration of the subject, 
and to have his drawings before him for examination and 
modification. It would be well if this practice were more 
generally followed. Much disappointment would be avoid- 
ed, if proprietors would study out designs for their houses 
a year or so before starting with the foundations. 

+ No. XVII. shows a view ofa suburban villa designed for 
Mr. Frederick Dodge, of Georgetown, D. C.; and a varia- 


ation of the same general idea was executed at the same | 





time by Mr. R. P Dodge, also in Georgetown. It was at 
first intended that these houses should cost about $7000 
or $8000 each, and a residence of this sort could probably 
be carried out in a very simple manner for that sum. In 
these buildings, however, the work was done throughout 
in first-rate style, and the materials and finish were more 
expensive than at first intended. On being applied to for 
particulars of cost some time after the work was completed 
(the work not having been superintended by the archi- 
tects), one of the proprietors writes, *‘ We find the cost 
of our houses to be much beyond what Mr. Downing led 
us to expect—say about $15,000 each—yet we have fine 
houses, and very comfortable and satisfactory in every re- 
spect. They are much admired. We built them in the 
very best manner, and of the best materials.” 
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individual build- 
ings into prom- 
inent notice, is 
an evidence ei- 
ther of a vulgar 
desire for noto- 
riety at any sac- 
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HINTS FOR COUNTRY HOUSE BUILDERS. 
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NO, XVIL—VILLA WITH TOWER, AND WITHOUT ATTIOS.T 





* No. XVI. belongs to a gentleman in Worcester, and 
is intended to be erected on a favorable situation at some 
short distance from that thriving city. Its proprietor has 
no intention of building this year; but, unlike many of his 
countrymen, who never trouble themselves about their 
plans till a few weeks before breaking ground, he has 
chosen to give full time to the consideration of the subject, 
and to have his drawings before him for examination and 
modification. It would be well if this practice were more 
generally followed. Much disappointment would be avoid- 
ed, if proprietors would study out designs for their houses 
& year or so before starting with the foundations. 

+ No. XVII. shows a view ofa suburban villa designed for 
Mr. Frederick Dodge, of Georgetown, D. C.; and a varia- 
ation of the same general idea was executed at the same 








time by Mr. R. P Dodge, also in Georgetown. It was at 
first intended that these houses should cost about $7000 
or $8000 each, and a residence of this sort could probably 
be carried out in a very simple manner for that sum. In 
these buildings, however, the work was done throughout 
in first-rate style, and the materials and finish were more 
expensive than at first intended. On being applied to for 
particulars of cost some time after the work was completed 
(the work not having been superintended by the archi- 
tects), one of the proprietors writes, ‘‘ We find the cost 
of our houses to be much beyond what Mr. Downing led 
us to expect—say about $15,000 each—yet we have fine 
houses, and very comfortable and satisfactory in every re- 
spect. They are much admired. We built them in the 
very best manner, and of the best materials.” 
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NO. XVIIL.—OLD HOUSE ALTERED.* 


ter thus, in a few words, to lay down common- | 


sense rules that may be advantageously follow- 
ed in painting all country houses, but it is a 
very different affair to overcome the difficulties 
of ignorance and prejudice. In some cases the 
house-painters themselves show a laudable de- 


sire to.escape from monotonous repetition, but, | 
on the other hand, they are at times trouble- | 


some opponents to a reform in this matter. It 
is, indeed, searcely surprising that a mechanic, 
who has been brought up on a chalk-white and 
spinach-green diet ever since he was old enough 
to handle a brush, should have little taste for 
delicate variations of color, because a perpetual 
contemplation of white-lead and verdigris is cal- 


culated to have the same effect on the eye that | 


incessant tobacco-chewing has.on the palate ; in 
each case the organ is rendered incapable of 
nice appreciation. Any person who may wish 
to have his residence judiciously painted, will 
do well to depend on himself to make the selec- 


tion of colors; and if he will but study the ques- | 


tion simply and fairly, trusting to his real, nat- 
ural, instinctive taste, and regulating his de- 
cision by his private feeling for what is agree- 
able or otherwise, instead of by what he finds 
next door to him, he will at once cut loose from 
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conventional ab. 
surdity, and in al] 
probability arrive 
ut a result that 
will be artistic and 
pleasing. 

It is highly sat- 
isfactory that, in 
this matter of col- 
or, which is so im- 
portant to rural art, 
there is constant 
opportunity for im- 
provement. The 
necessity for paint- 
ing every two or 
three years fortu- 
nately compels the 
question to remain 
always an open 
one. Ill-planned 
roads and ugly houses are troublesome to alter, 
but an improved taste may readily satisfy its 
craving for harmonious color, which will give, 
in every instance, a most liberal return for what- 
ever outlay of thought or money may be judi- 
ciously bestowed on it. 


NO. XIX.—THE SAME BEFORE ALTERATION.+ 


There are so many different circumstances 
that affect the arrangement of actual designs for 
| country houses, that it would be useless for any 
architect to publish plans with the idea that 
they could be completely followed, in all their 
| details, on any other site than the one for which 
| they were specially designed. But this is not 
| at all the object proposed to be gained by sub- 
| mitting to general inspection the illustrations 
that accompany this article; the principles they 










* No. XVIIL There are to be found all over the country 
solid, substantial, well-built, tolerably comfortable, and 
decidedly ugly old wooden country houses, which are too 
good to pull down, and too far behind the age, as far as 
taste is concerned, to be contemplated by the rising gen- 
eration with any thing like satisfaction. It is of course 
impossible to make an ill-designed old house equal in 








rooms required. A slice was taken off from the top of the 
stiff old roof and a flat formed, so as to bring down the sky- 
line of the compositjon altogether, which was very neces- 
sary, as the house stands on the top of a high hill. Two 
of the chimneys were corbeled over, secured with iron 
ties, and grouped into one double stack. The roof of the 
addition was then remodeled, and the smoky chimney 








comfort or beauty to a well-designed new one, but some- | carried up to the same level as the others. The roof was 
thing may be done to compromise matters. This design | projected all round, and bracketed. The verandas were 
shows the residence of Mr. Thomas Powell, of Newburgh. | improved a little, and the addition of a plant cabinet and 
it was originally an old-fashioned homestead ; but some | ventilating turret completed the work. The family were 


years ago an addition was made, and this not being suffi- 
ciently studied at the time, was an eyesore. The chim- 
neys, moreover, being below the other house, smoked in- 
cessantly, and it became necessary to do something to 
make the building habitable. Two extra rooms were also 
needed. In this case a projection was made in front, as 
shown, of the width of the veranda, to increase the size of 
the parior, and add a dressing-room to the bedroom above 
the old wall and floor being slung on iron suspension 
rods. <A projection at the back gave the two additional 


| not prevented from occupying the house during the pro- 
| gress of the alteration, and the composition now seems 
much more extensive than it was originally, not from the 
| additional accommodation provided, which is trifling, bxt 
| from the alteration in the arrangement of the roofs. The 
house is painted and sanded in very quiet, neutral shades, 
| and thus all striking appearance of alteration or addition 
was at once avoided. 
| 3 No. XIX. is a view of the residence of Mr. Powell pre- 
vious to the alterations above described. 








involve, and the 
individual pe- 
culiarities they 
possess, can be 
combined, mod- 
ified, and im- 
proved in many 
different ways. 
They are merely 
useful as hints 
and suggestions. 

It may be 
worth while, in 
conclusion, to 
add a few plain 
words on the 
subject of ex- 
penditure. Itis 
not unfrequent- 
ly said that arch- 
itects’ designs 
cost in execu. 
tion more mon- 
ey than their 
employers are 
led, in the first 
instance, to be- 
lieve will be 
necessary; but 
such assertions 
are for the most 
part ill-ground- 
ed, and arise 
from there be- 
ing here, 2s well 
as elsewhere, a 
class of employ- 
ers who profess 
to want much 
less than they 
really require, 
and who posi- 
tively assert that 
they need about 


. No. XX. shows 
a design made for 
Mr. Nathan Reeve, 
of Newburgh. 

t No. XXI. shows 
a villa on a liberal 
scale proposed to be 
erected by Mr. E. 
S. Hall on a beau- 
tiful site at Middle- 
town, Connecticut. 
The grounds are 
now being careful- 
ly laid out prepar- 
atory to the com- 
mencement of the 
work. This house 
will be built of 
brick, and will cost 
about $16,000, fin- 
ished in a simple, 
appropriate man- 
ner. The plan op- 
posite shows the ar- 
rangement of the 
rooms on the prin- 
cipal floor. 
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NO. XX.—IRREGULAR COUNTRY HOUSE, WITH WING." 
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NO. XXII.—PICTURESQUE MANSION, ON A LARGE SCALE. 


half of what they are determined to have. Such 
men easily find a corresponding class of de- 
signers, and, of course, are always disappointed, 
as they deserve to be; but reasonable men, who 
are prepared to bring to the subject of spend- 
ing their money the same good sense that has | 
enabled them to realize it, find no difficulty in 
arranging their outlay in accordance with their 
wishes. For example, some of the houses just 
described have been very completely finished, 
and have cost not only more than was origin- 
ally proposed, but much more than was neces- 
sary to complete them in a simple rural man- 
ner. In no case was the additional expendi- 
ture any source of dissatisfaction to the parties 
interested. Such designs were carried out un- 
der the immediate inspection of their owners, 
and the desire for finish and refinement in detail 
increasing as the work proceeded, these gentle- 
men were well satisfied to enlarge, by degrees, 
their original intention as to cost. Some of the | 
plans, on the other hand, have been executed 

i the exact sums specified | in the contract ; in 











Bs 1 abies toate sh Bint 
* No. XXII. shows a design for a a much large r villa resi- i- | 
dence. The plan comprises a hall with fountain in the | 
centre, a corridor, which it was proposed to use as a pic- | 
ture gallery, a drawing-room, parlor, dining-room, library, 
and morning room. A family bedroom, with dressing and 
bath rooms, is also provided on this floor, and ample ac- 
commodation is prepared for the servants’ department. | 
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these cases the proprietor having approved of 
the drawings and specifications has entirely 
ceased to interfere in the matter, except to pay 
the contractors’ instalments when they have be- 
eome due from time to time; and it may be 
stated, without any hesitation, that there are no 
insurmountable barriers to exactitude of estimate 
except loose instructions from the employer to 
the architect, and indefinite arrangements be- 
tween the employer and his mechanics, both of 
which a proper amount of care at starting may 
readily avoid. 

The buildings in which the public are really 
most interested are those that vary in cost from 
$3000 to about $15,000, and an incredible num- 
ber of such houses must be erected in this pros- 
perous country every year. In this article, our 
drawings and plans are almost wholly confined 
to dwellings of this class, reserving more costly 
designs and more minute specifications for an 
extended work upon Domestic Architecture, 
which is now in the press, and will soon be 
| published. 


This residence is lar arger r than is often required in a coun- 
try like this, but is introduced so that the leading varia- 
tions of scaie that arise in treating the subject of country 
residences may be slightly hinted at in our illustrations. 
This design would cost about $70,000. The gentleman 
| for whom it was prepared died suddenly, before carrying 
out his plans. 
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MY WIFE, AND MY THEORY ABOUT 
WIVES. 
\ E do not marry our own wives! We mar- 
ry the wives of somebody, of any body 
else, and any body or somebody else marries 
our wives. It may sound very funny and very 
silly to say this, but it is the plain, hard truth, 
and nine out of ten married men will, in their 
secret souls, admit it. I repeat it, we don’t 
marry our own wives; and all the lawyers, leg- 
islators, judges, jurists, statesmen, philosophers, 
physiologists, and phrenologists on earth can’t 
make us do it, or devise a way by which we 
might do it, if we chose. And I believe we 
would choose, for I have a good opinion of hu- 
man nature. This is a puzzle for the spirit- 
rappers—a riddle which even the Fourierites 
can not solve. Speculation, ratiocination, im- 
agination—no mental faculty or process will 
avail us here. I doubt if that “external apper- 
ception at a depth within the penetralia of con- 
sciousness to which Kant never descended,” of 
which Cousin boasts, will mend the matter. 
But the reason is very plain to me. It was 
not intended for us to marry our own wives; 
“God's last, best gift” is reserved unto another 
higher life; elsewise this earthly existence would 
of itself be Heaven. 
And now you know what I mean by “ wife.” 
Not merely your wedded spouse and lawful 
mother of your children, but that woman-soul, 


fashioned by God himself as the one only part- 
ner and complement of your soul; truly the 
“better half” of your inmost self; with whom 
you are perfect man, without whom you are but 
an unhappy segment, more or less dimly con- 
scious and complaining of your incompleteness. 
You see I am a believer in the exploded theory 


of “matches made in Heaven.” Yes, I am; 
for I have seen four such matches in my life, 
and I do not exaggerate when I say that for 
them the millennium was already come. But I 
have been lucky; for such matches are exceed- 
ingly rare, most people never having seen them 
at all. 

Not only do we not marry our own wives, 
but frequently we never so much as see them, 
or if we do see them, don’t know them. On 
the other hand, a man may see his wife and 
know her to be his wife, but his wife may not 
know him, may never know him in this life; 
vice versa, the wife may know her husband and 
never be known by the husband, and so on. 
I wish to record my experience on this subject ; 
and if I do so in a somewhat frivolous style, it 
must not be inferred that I am not in earnest ; 
the inference might be false—“‘many a true 
word is spoken in jest.” 

It follows, or may follow, from what has been 
said, that we are a// married. Yes, that is my 
epinion. Now, in the eye of the law and of 
society, I am a bachelor, with every prospect 
of remaining a bachelor; but in point of fact, 
and in the eye of reason, I am a married man 
—just as much of a married man as Brigham 
Young is; the only difference between us being 


that his wives are visible, or, to speak philo- 
sophically, phenomenal, while my wife is not, 
except, as before said, in the eye of reason— 
particularly my reason. I say again, and most 
emphatically, 1 am a married man; I say so be- 
cause I know my wife, that is, I know her name, 
and have seen her twice. I have never been 
introduced to her, never spoke a word to her 
in the whole course of my life, and never ex- 
pect to; she doesn’t know me from a side of 
sole-leather, probably never heard of me; and 
if I were to go up to her and tell her she was 
my wife (which is the fact), would have me put 
in jail or a mad-house. But, poor thing! that’s 
no fault of her’s (she being entirely ignorant of 
my theory, and of the eye of reason also), and 
she is my wife, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The first time, which was the next to the last 
time, I ever saw her was about three years ago 
—three years ago exactly, next February, It 
was in the town of Plantationton—a little, old, 
drowsy town, situated on the banks of a little 
muddy river, with a long, ugly Indian name. 
The stage in which I was traveling at the event- 
ful time stopped in Plantationton, and the stage- 
passengers dined there in a rusty old tavern, 
with a big worm-eaten porch, and a gangrenous, 
cracked bell. I got out of the stage, feeling 
very cramped-up and dirty, and straightway be- 
took myself to a tin basin (there were half a 
dozen more on the old, hacked-up bench), full 
of clear, cold spring-water, by the help of which 
and a piece of slippery, turpentine soap, I man- 
aged to make a very respectable ablution. My 
face washed, I applied it for a few minutes to a 
long, greasy, ragged, old tow-linen towel, that 
hung up on a roller fastened to a scabby, old 
weather-boarding; then I parted my hair with 
the half of an old horn comb that was tied to a 
string, and smoothed it with a little, old, wiry, 
worn-out hair-brush, that was tied to another 
string; and then I was ready for dinner, which 
was not yet ready for me. Pending dinner, I 
sat down in a split-bottomed chair, elevated my 
heels, leaned back, took out my knife, and com- 
menced paring my nails. I had seen the little 
old town frequently before, and didn’t care to 
see it again, especially on a miserable, gummy, 
cloudy, damp, chilly day in February; and so 
confined my attention for some time to my fin- 
gers, of which I am rather proud. But, fortu- 
nately for me, I heard an old fellow behind me 
say, “By dads! she’s beautiful ;” and looking 
up, saw the young lady alluded to. I wish to 
Heaven I had never looked down! She was 
standing exactly opposite me, in the front door 
of a dried-up wooden store; her head was turned 
|up the street as if she was looking for some- 
| body, and her little foot was patting the sil) 
| with the sauciest, sweetest impatience imagin- 
lable. That young lady was my wife! I didn’t 
know it then, but I know it now. 

She was beautiful—bewitchingly beautiful— 
so beautiful that for a long time I did not know 
I was looking at her—didn’t know I was looking 
at any thing—didn’t know any thing. The joy 
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of her presence was flowing in one uninterrupt- 


va stream through all the avenues of sense, and | 


it was not until my soul became full to the brim 
of her beauty that I could say I saw at all. 


Whether she was dressed in silk, barége, de- | 


laine, or calico I could never tell, and never 
cared; I remember only her little bonnet of 
simple straw—neat, trim, and vastly becoming, 


as the bonnets of pretty women always are. | 


She was young—not more than eighteen—rath- 
er above the medium height; of round and per- 


fect figure; her hair was golden, and her eyes | 


were blue; her complexion pure as light itself, 
fresh as the dew, and glowing as the dawn. She 
must have felt the many eyes feeding on her 
cheek and brow, for she turned presently, and 
how instantly the impatient little foot disap- 
peared, how archly modest the smile that illu- 
mined her lightly-blushing face! I could read 
her character at a glance. She was warm, and 
tender, and true; good, wise, merry, healthy, 
happy, sweet-tempered, willing, patient, loving, 
tidy, thrifty, and sincere, and every thing a wife 
ought to be or could be. Why didn’t I know 
she was my wife? Why didn’t she come over 
and tell me so? Alas! we were both blind— 
and she remains so still! 

There I sat, drinking my fill of beauty—in- 
haling bliss at every breath. How little did she 
dream of what was going on in my soul! How 
could she tell that her radiant image was effacing 
all other images from my heart, to be itself ef- 
faced for a time, but only to reappear in the 
hallowing and charmful hues of memory—the 
one solitary and sufficing ideal of my unblessed 
life! She saw me gazing at her, but only as 
she had seen hundreds gaze before. 

A primrose, mid the tavern’s stir, 

A yellow primrose was to her, 

And it was nothing more. 
I was only a sallow-faced young man, with a 
black mustache and a deal of impudence. I 
didn’t look like her husband a bit; but I was 
her husband for all that—I know I was. 

Fair reader, let us here moralize a little. But 
no; I am not good at that, and, besides, I am 
too prolix any way. Yet remember, beautiful 
maiden, and be watchful of your looks; for, all 
unknown to yourself, you may be shaping for 
life, and perhaps for life beyond life, the destiny 
of some ill-looking biped who glares at you from 
the opposite side of the street! 

All the other stage-passengers, and all the 
tobacco-spitting loungers about the tavern, were 
gazing at her as well as myself; she knew it, 
too—the little rogue !—and was pleased, as she 
ought to have been. She ceased to look for 
that somebody up the street, who never came, 
and stole a sweet, bright glance toward us, as if 
to say: “I can’t help being pretty, indeed I can’t. 
I am glad you think me so, and you may look 
as long as you please; I sha’n’t charge you any 
thing.” 

Bless her sweet little soul! Every man in 
that porch ought to have bent his knee in hom- 
age to so much beauty and goodness. 

© 
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| But the confounded dinner-bell rang, and the 
| beasts in broadcloth rushed to their food just as 
| any other beasts would have done. Iam ashamed 
| to confess it, but a most unromantic sense of 
| propriety smote me the moment I heard that 
accursed bell. “It is out of the question,” said 
| I to myself, “for you to be staring that young 
| lady out of countenance; get right up and go 
to your dinner. It is true you may never see 
so beautiful a face again, but then, you know, 
| your health is delicate, and it won't do to neg- 
lect so important a meal as dinner. You have 
a long and wearisome ride before you; besides, 
she don’t care any thing for you, and even if she 
did, you are in no condition to marry.” 

Thus did mere animal cravings prevail against 
the sweet appeals of beauty; and thus (as the 
last clause of my mental argumentation abun- 
dantly shows) did my mind unconsciously refuse 
to entertain the possibility of a rejection, and so 
assert the truth of the statement I have made, 
namely, that she was my wife. The world will 
call this vanity, but I eall it intuition or spon- 
taneous unconscious apperception. With great 
reluctance I rose up as if to go; she saw that 
all except myself had gone, but still stood in the 
front door of that dried-up old store, patting the 
sill once more with the tip of her tiny little slip- 
per. She was so good she could not refuse to 
gladden even one poor mortal with the light of 
her blessed countenance. It flashed across my 
mind that I might save fifty cents by missing 
my dinner; avarice had come to the aid of 
beauty, and I sat down again. But hunger 
(yes, miserable human that I am, it was hun- 
ger) defeated them both. 

Ah! if I had only known then as much as I 
know now, how differently I would have acted. 
I would have dismissed the contemptible sub- 
ject of dinner, and, having summoned a waiter, 
would have addressed him thus: “ Boy, do you 
see that old red trunk in the boot of the stage 
yonder? Well, just take that trunk off; I am 
so pleased with your lovely village that I intend 
to stay here until I get married.” The young 
lady on the opposite side of the street would 
have heard me; it-would have produced a deep 
impression on her (and first impressions, you 
know, are every thing); I would have remained 
in my seat until the young lady left; I would 
have eaten my dinner in peace; afterward I 
would have donned my new doeskin breeches 
and my new black coat; then, by hook or by 
crook, I would have procured an introduction 
to my wife; and after a while I would have 
married her—there’s no doubt about it. Al- 
though I was poor, her beauty and her love 
would have made me rich; my love for her 
would have made me strong and able to work ; 
by this time I would have acquired a standing 
in society—I would have been happy. 

But I sold my wife for a mess of red pottage 
—I went into dinner. When I reached the 
door of the dining-room I hesitated; went back 
to the porch and commenced gazing at my wife 
as before. She saw me, and gave me a smile; 
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upon my honor she did. It was the sweetest 
smile I ever received. I may have valued smiles 
before, but it is certain I have never valued one 
since. What ever made me return to the din- 
ing-room after receiving so great a favor, I could 
never remember. It was so fated. I did go 
back to the dining-room, hurried through my 
dinner, which had become cold and indigestible, 
and hurried back to the porch. She had gone! 

The stagé was waiting for me; I jumped in, 
and it rattled out of the little old town. We 
had not gone many miles before the conse- 
quences of hasty eating brought on a terrible at- 
tack of dyspepsia. I became painfully aware 
that I had lost my dinner and my fifty cents; 
but I did not know I had lost my wife—J forgot 
her! Iwas returning, after a long absence, to 
my native city, to enter upon a new and untried 
profession; and there were a thousand things 
to occupy my attention to the exclusion not 
only of wives, but even of sweethearts. So J 
lost my wife and didn’t know it! And so, I im- 
agine, most of us lose our wives. 

About a year and a half afterward—that is, 
about one year ago—having failed in business, 
as an aimless, unmarried—that is, phenomenal- 
ly unmarried—man is very apt to do; though 
it doesn’t make much difference if such a man 
does fail, especially after he has lost his wife— 
having failed in business, I say, and having no- 
thing to do, I returned to Plantationton, not in 
the stage, but in the cars, the railroad having 
been in the mean time completed. So com- 
pletely had my wife gone out of my mind, that 
I did not once think of her when I sat down in 
the old tavern porch and looked over at the 
dried-up little store, in the door of which I had 
seen her patting her little foot so prettily. I 
ordered a buggy and drove out to my uncle’s, 
about three miles from town, and spent many 
pleasant weeks there during the hot summer 
months. Being a young man of a marriageable 
age, my relations very naturally offered to in- 
troduce me to the marriageable ladies of the 
neighborhood. I expressed my willingness. 
Which sort did I fancy ; fair or dark, blonde or 
brunette ? Fair, by all means; who ever heard 
of a sallow man fancying a woman of his own 
complexion? Oh! then, I ought to have been 
here a year ago; there was a young lady living 
in town, a great friend of ours, perfectly beauti- 
ful, and the very best girl in all the world, who 
would have suited me exactly. Ah, who was 
she? Miss Jenny So-and-so. Jenny! the very 
name I want my wife to have; describe her to 
me. They described her. It was the identical 
young lady I had seen standing in the old store. 
I became excited, and my pulse rose as I asked 
the question—“ Where is she now?” “Oh! she 
has been married a long time to Mr. Thingamy, 
and lives now in the city of Jucksburg, about a 
hundred miles from here.” My pulse sank; 
not because I knew she was my wife (that is 
quite a recent discovery), and I had lost her; 
but for the good and sufficient reason (which 
authors have but lately had the honesty to avow) 
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that every bachelor feels himself defrauded when 
a pretty woman marries. From the bottom of 
my heart I wished Mr. Thingamy and the city 
of Jucksburg had been at the bottom of the sea 
before they ever had heard of the beautiful Miss 
Jenny. I felt indignant she should have dis- 
played so much haste to get married; and I re- 
fused to be introduced to any body in the neigh- 
borhood of my uncle’s. But whenever conver- 
sation (as it will often do, in the best of fam- 
ilies) turned on the subject of young ladies, my 
uncle’s family were sure to bring their favorite 
Miss Jenny forward as a paragon of beauty, 
sweetness, good-breeding, good every thing. As 
often as this would happen an unaccountable 
depression and feeling of loneliness and be- 
reavement would come over me, and last for 
hours. I can now account for it—it was the as 
yet inarticulate, unintelligible premonition—a 
species of spontaneous, unconscious appercep- 
tion—of nature, protesting against, and at the 
same time preparing me for, the full conscious- 
ness of the great loss I had sustained in losing 
my wife. My uncle had named a beautiful kit- 
ten after her; do you wonder that I petted 
Jenny, and fed her and caressed her every day 
I remained in the country? Ido not. I am 
naturally fond of cats, and that, they say, is a 
sign I am going to be an old bachelor. Well, 
what if it is? 

When the summer was ended, I left my un- 
cle’s and returned home; still ignorant that I 
had lost my wife, and forgetting her as before. 
For nearly a year I knocked about among the 
young ladies, falling now a little in love, and 
then falling out again; charging myself with 
fickleness and want of decision of character, and 
wondering greatly why I could not fall really in 
love with any body. Poor fool! I didn’t know 
that there was nobody left to love; I was mar- 
ried and didn’t know it. Many a man is in the 
same fix. 

Things remained in this condition until about 
a month ago, when, having failed a second time 
in business, I concluded to spend another sum- 
mer at, my uncle’s. The cars dropped me at 
Plantationton; I went to the same old tavern, 
sat down in the same old porch, in the same old 
split-bottomed chair, and looked over at the same 
old store, and there, by Heaven! stood my wife, 
in almost the very spot I had first seen her! 
She was waiting for her husband, who was fol- 
lowing with the nurse and child. Her husband 
was a dark-skinned fellow—almost as dark as 
myself, and not very unlike me. I have since 
expended some severe thought on this resem- 
blance between me, the spiritual husband, and 
Thingamy, the phenomenal husband of my wife, 
and it is perfectly plain to my mind that, under 
the influence of the same spontaneous, uncon- 
scious apperception, she was trying her very best 
te marry me; in fact, did marry as near me as 
she possibly could. How that fact has made 
me love her! 

The whole party had come down on the same 
train with me, and I had not known it. Fate 
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again. They stood opposite me for some time, | ment. You may see me any day struggling 
apparently resting, and I had the second and | through the weeds of my uncle’s wheat-patch, 
last (I know it will be the last) long, good look | looking like a sheep-killing dog, and feeling as 


at her. She was greatly changed. No longer | 
the same buxom, blooming girl I had seen years | 
before, patting her pretty foot against the sill, | 
but a beautiful woman, infinitely lovelier than | 
the girl; pale, but beautiful as the bright fulfill- | 


mean as gar-broth. No wonder; I have lost 
my wife! 
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ment of the perfect day is beautiful. More | JOSIAH JONES, Esg., or Monsieur Shones, 


beautiful than the rosiest hues of the uncertain 


to give him his French appellation, to which a 


dawn; thin, but beautiful as thought and loving | few months’ residence in Paris had fairly entitled 


cares beautify and make delicate mere matter ; 
older looking, but possessed of that ineffable 
charm which only the realization of woman’s 
destiny can impart towoman. I gazed on her, 
not with breathless admiration as at first, but 
with calm, intelligent adoration. Positively, 
hers was and is the sweetest human face in all 


him, had gone abroad, not to see the world, but 
to conquer it. With nothing to do, and fifteen 
thousand dollars a year to support the dignity 
of his position, there could be no question about 
Josiah Jones, Esq.’s, gentility; we, therefore, 
need make no secret of the fact that Josiah 
Jones, Senior, had been a tailor, and a very 





this world. Nothing, absolutely nothing was 


good tailor too. In the course of time, how- 


wanting from those pale and gentle features ; |ever, old age uncrossed the tailor’s legs and 


they expressed all that a wife and mother ought | stiffened his limbs. 


Disease took the needle 


to be. And even as I gazed, there came into from his trembling hands, gave him a terrible 


my soul that strange pain of vacuity and depri- 
vation—a numb and formless hurt—which need- 
ed only the light of reflection to assume the 
acuteness of thought, the permanence of knowl- 
edge. 
~From that day I have known she was my 
wife; how I knew it and why I knew it, has 
been told already, or if not told, never will be, 
for it never can be. The knowledge or convic- 
tion, if you prefer to call it so, grows on me; it 
increases with the increasing light of morning, 
is revealed in the splendor of high noon, deep- 
ens in the pensive summer twilight, and rises 
with the tutelary stars. ‘The winds tell of it to 
the melancholy trees; the waters repeat it with 
their many liquid voices. . It is written in cloudy 
hieroglyphs upon the distant sky; it is the shad- 
ow thrown upon the plain of life by the sun of 
hope which sinks behind my heart—enlarging 
and to enlarge, darkening and to increase in 
darkness until the night of death. It is—but 
I am getting absurd. 
Shall I remain a bachelor? dwindle down 


cough and a stitch in the side, sewing him up 
completely; and at last merciless fate bit off 
the thread of destiny, and there was no more of 
Josiah Jones, Senior, beyond the delicate allu- 
sion to his memory on the part of his affection- 
ate son, who would occasionally and reveren- 
tially speak of “the large fortune his old man 
had accumulated by commercial pursuits.” This 
was the large fortune that had made a gentle- 
man of Josiah Jones, Esq. 

With fifteen thousand a year, secured by real 
estate, and the tailor sunk in the abyss of the 
past, there were no obstacles to young Jones's 
ambition in his native city of New York. He 
came, saw, and conquered, He was welcome 
every where, and was the very central point, 
the bull’s eye of the target at which sharp- 
shooting mothers were ever discharging their 
quivers full of feather-trimmed, bright-eyed 
daughters. The discriminating Brown, who 
leads a funeral or conducts a rout, lays out a 
| bonquet for the worms in Greenwood, or a feast 





| for beauty in Fifth Avenue, with the same gen- 


and shrivel up into an o/d bachelor? Never! | teel tact, which has earned him the well-de- 
Since I can not marry my own wife, I’ll marry | served pre-eminence of the arbiter elegantiarum 
the wife of somebody else; and if I could only | of New York society, headed the list of fashion- 


find the wife of the man who married my wife, 
I'd marry her in spite of fate. And if I could 
only ride about in the cars with a plenty of 
nurses and children, and Thingamy could see 
me and know my theory, I should be perfectly 
satisfied. 

Dear reader, take warning by me; study my 
theory; it was written for you, and for the whole 
human race. Try to cultivate your spontane- 
ous, unconscious apperception. And if ever you 
sit down in an old tavern porch and see a beau- 
tiful young lady on the opposite side of the 
street, don’t wait for dinner, but go right over 
and demand her in marriage. You may be 
mistaken; she may not be your wife; she may 
be already married; but no matter, it is your 
duty to make the effort. If you don’t, you'll 


ables with Josiah Jones, Esq. Mothers bowed 
reverentially at the name; daughters eagerly 
caught at the sound, and traced in genteel run- 
ning-hand the familiar letters which politely 
announced to Josiah Jones, Esq., that “the 
honor of his company is requested on —— 
night, at —- Fifth Avenue.” Josiah was con- 
scious of his value, and liked to have it appre- 
ciated, and therefore never hesitated to respond 
to the summons, presenting himself without 
fail, in the perfection of his faultless dress-coat, 
white tie, virgin kids, and dauntless self-reli- 
ance, at every party of the season. The doughty 
conqueror invested the whole fashionable world 
as soon as he made his appearance. There was 
no Sebastopol for him ; the outer walls of beauty 
waved their signals of surrender at the approach 





regret it; you will find yourself in my predica- 


of the irresistible Jones. Jones, however, re- 
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strained himself, satisfied with the conscious- 
ness of reserved power, and continued the siege 
without making an assault, 

The formidable Jones did not appear to a 
disinterested observer by any means an Apollo. 
With a body too long for his legs, and with legs 
too short for his body, there was an evidence of 
disproportion in parts very disagreeable to a 
correct eye ; while, in consequence of this cur- 
tailment of legs, there was a brevity of size upon 
the whole by no means imposing upon the gen- 
eral observer. The cynical Jacks, whose father 
was an attorney, and who accordingly had good 
reason to pride himself upon his descent, used 
to say that the peculiarity of Josiah Jones, 
Esq.’s, conformation was hereditary, and that 
his long body and short legs came from the con- 
stant active use of the former, and disuse of the 
latter, in the course of a long race of tailors. 
To do Jones justice, he, in spite of his shortness 
of stature, held his head with the highest, and 
never seemed to be conscious of his longitu- 
dinal inferiority. A spasmodic twitching of his 
head upward, and a nervous lift of his gait when 
he walked, proved him possessed of a soul as- 
piring far beyond his inches; and though sub- 
stantially but a small man, Jones, in his own 
ideal point of view, was a very lofty personage. 
The tall Walker used to remark, that Jones 
seemed always to be computing his six feet and 
upward, as if he would climb to his shoulders, 
and retiring from the attempt with the compla- 
cent conviction upon his self-assured counte- 
nance, that as all things were possible to the 
omnipotent Jones, so even the height of Walker 
might be scaled, were it worth the effort. His 
rival beaux in the fashionable world indulged 
their envy at Jones’s triumphs by sneers at his 
insignificant appearance, and took a wicked de- 
light in asking him who made his high-heeled 
boots, or what he was looking for in the ceiling, 
and in offering him a lift to the mantle-piece, 
when sent in search of his dancing partner’s 
bouquet. Jones, however, consoled himself for 
these taunts by his own exhaustless self-suffi- 
ciency, and by the encouraging appreciation of 
the fair sex.” Sympathetic woman received him 
with open arms; in her discriminating appreci- 
ation, quality, not quantity, prevailed. She saw 
in him, not the insignifieant Jones with the short 
legs, but Josiah Jones, Esq., with fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year, secured by real estate, and 
no encumbrances. Jones had the ladies on his 
side, and could bid defiance to the envious of 
his own sex, and strode among them with loftier 
head and higher-heeled boots than ever. 

There was but one Josiah Jones, Esq., there- 
fore, since, at the date of our present veritable 
history, anno Domini 185-, social morality had 
not—although its progress was encouraging, and 
fall of promise for the future—reached the per- 
fection of seraglio-enjoying Turkey or poly- 
gamous Utah, it was quite impracticable that all 
the women could have Jones, even if there had 
been enough of the rogue to divide among so 
many applicants for his diminutive person. The 





wealthy Miss Griggs was ready to join her for- 
tune with his; the respectable Miss Von Trou- 
serloon was prepared to deface the escutcheon 
of all the Von Trouserloons with a sinister 
Jones; while the beautiful Miss Smith thought 
fifteen thousand a ‘year a fair price for her 
charms, and was eager to sell and deliver for 
such a consideration. Josiah Jones, Esq., was 
conscious of his conquests, and was satisfied 
quoad New York. He had conquered, and, like 
Alexander, who having reveled in the havoc of 
a world, longed for other worlds to conquer and 
destroy, Josiah Jones, Esq., eagerly sought a 
wider field of conquest. Bidding farewell to 
New York, or, in other words, leaving his P.P.C. 
cards at the houses of the Griggs, the Von Trou- 
serloons, and the Smiths, the redoubtable Jones 
went abroad. The hearts of his fair victims at 
New York fluttered for a while over the an- 
nouncement of Josiah Jones, Esq.’s, departure 
in the morning paper, and indulged in a tender 
regret at the disappointment of the past, until a 
new constellation, in the shape of the million- 
aire Brown, a nabob from the Indies, shone in 
the horizon of the Fifth Avenue, with all the 
golden glory of the East, and opened up a glo- 
rious matrimonial expectation for the future. 
Il. 

The grand Hétel des Princes, Rue Richelieu, 
was naturally the chosen abode, from its title, 
if from no other consideration, for the lordly 
Jones. And there he had been since his ar- 
rival in Paris. <A suite of rooms au premier was 
very appropriately chosen, at the earnest solici- 
tation of Madame. Madame was in reality the 
landlord, although there was a nominal Mon- 
sieur the maitre d’hétel, whose chief occupation 
was putting his snuffy fingers upon his white 
waistcoat, in the supposed locality of a heart, 
swearing to the justice of every item of Ma- 
dame’s exorbitant charges, and making love to 
the femmes de chambre at home, when Madame, 
going out with her lover, to make love abroad, 
left Monsieur in possession of the grand Hétel 
des Princes, Rue Richelieu. Madame, notwith- 
standing the instinctive acuteness of the French- 
woman, had not appreciated Josiah Jones, Esq., 
at first sight, and accordingly, on his announce- 
ment at the great gates of the grand Hétel des 
Princes, Rue Richelieu, and after a rapid glance 
through her usual look-out on the opposite side 
of the porter’s box, at his by no means lordly 
person, thonght that she knew her monde at 
once, and, with a shrug of her stout shoulders, 
handed him over to the portier. The hurried 
ringing of the bells, and a shrill nasal cry of aw 
cinquieme, which immediately ensued, seemed to 
settle the quality and the quarters of our hero 
inevitably. 

Jones, however, was not to be defrauded-of 
his claims to the consideration which the fact 
of his being an American gentleman, who did 
nothing and had fifteen thousand dollars a year, 
fairly entitled him. Joachim, the portier, after 
having deliberately loosened the last from his 
knee, and untied his leathern apron—for he al- 
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ternated occasional cobbling with the duties of 
drawing the cordon and the other labors of his 
office—took down the key with its brass label 
and number, which ranged among the highest, 
in the progressive arithmetic registered along 
the whole wall of Joachim’s contracted kennel, 
and presented himself to the new-comer. “A 
votre service!” says Joachim, touching the long 
front of his leathern cap, and bowing to Josiah 
Jones, Esq., while he jingled the key, that that 
gentleman, whose knowledge of the French lan- 
guage was limited, might have the benefit of 
an intelligible action to assist him in the inter- 
pretation of his words. ‘“ Monsieur will please 
mount,” continues Joachim ; and Josiah Jones, 
Esq., obeys the polite request; but long before 
he had reached au cinguiéme, the short legs of 
this gentleman had so far exhausted their agil- 
ity that, unable to explain himself any better, 
and getting no answer to his repeated protesta- 
tions against the lofty journey he was under- 
going, but Joachim’s perpetual “ toujours montez, 
Monsieur !” “higher, higher still!” he at last 
came to a stop, and burst forth with all the 
breath that was left him in a volley of Anglican 
oaths, which convinced Joachim that there was 
a very evident mistake in the quality of the 
guest, and he forthwith reiterating ‘ Pardon, 
Monsieur!” retraced his steps, while Josiah 
Jones, Esq., recovering his breath, slowly fol- 
lowed him. Joachim, eager to repair his error 
for the honor of the grand /otel des Princes 
Rue Richelieu, hurried in breathless haste to Ma- 
dame, and uttering a thousand sacrés against 
himself for being ten thousand times a béte, an 
old fool, declared that Monsieur, who had just 
arrived, was a Grand Marquis at least, for he 
swore like a Milord Anglais, and uttered his 
oaths with all the heart of a gentilhomme. 

Monsieur the Maitre d Hotel, shifted his spec- 
tacles, and preparing to lay aside the Debats, 
of which, like a true bourgeois and friend of 
order, he was a faithful reader, fortified his 
courage with a pinch of snuff, and offered his 
services in the emergency. Madame, with a 
contemptuous toss of the head at the presump- 
tion of her incompetent spouse, nervously threw 
aside the pen with which she had been inditing 
the note of Numero 4, quickly moved to the 
glass which mirrored the full rotundity of her 
portly person, smoothed her black hair, twitched 
her boddice and skirt into close conformity with 
her ample development, retouched with rouge 
her cheeks which the labors of the morning had 
somewhat paled, and with artistic grace adjust- 
ing a blushing red ribbon to her expanded 
throat, rushed out into the court-yard, and, in 
her rapid movement, nearly overthrew Josiah 
Jones, Esq., who, with raised head and lofty 
gait, was ventilating his rage at the foot of the 
grand staircase which led to the apartments 
above. 

“‘ Mille pardons, Monsieur !” exclaimed Ma- 
dame, as Jones was recovering his equilibrium, 
and just saved himself from being completely 
overcome and crushed by the overpowering 





weight of the landlady, who might have been 
the first of her sex to boast of an advantage 
gained over our redoubtable hero. Que nous 
sommes bétes tous!” we are all fools in this house, 
and de vieux, the old Joachim, le plus grand, 
the greatest béte of all,” continued Madame, as 
she went on in a full strain of voluble apolo- 
gy seasoned with compliment. “Is he blind, 
the vieux Joachim? Where were his eyes, the 
béte, that he could not see that Monsieur was 
un homme tres distingué, a gentleman of the first 
distinction?” This, enforced with a very hum- 
ble courtesy and a reverential smile, healed the 
wounded dignity of Josiah Jones, Esq., and 
lifted him at least an inch in height to the ob- 
server, and many feet in his own self-conscious- 
ness. 

Madame now led the way to the apartments 
au premier, the first floor, which she declared 
were very magnificent, and alone worthy of so 
distinguished a personage as Monsieur. With 
a harsh turning of the key which seems inevi- 
table in French locks, and the usual resistance 
of French doors, which required all the com- 
bined force of Madame’s stout arms and power- 
ful knee to overcome, she threw open the wide 
folds of the entrance, and ushered Jones in 
with a grand air, stretching out her arms with 
a view to direct Monsieur’s attention to the su- 
perb general effect. Josiah Jones, Esq., was 
not overcome with the splendor, for he was fa- 
miliar with gilt and gingerbread at home, and 
had not judgment enough to discern the supe- 
rior French taste. Madame was evidently dis- 
appointed, and struggled to make up, by re- 
newed attacks, for her first defeat, as she led 
the cool Jones from salon to salle a manger, and 
from salon to salle & coucher, adjusting narrowly 
a faded damask curtain here, rubbing a glass 
there, or arranging a broken China vase of ar- 
tificial flowers on the mantles, and otherwise 
freshening up the general air of the apartments. 
“Voila une vue magnifique! There is a fine pros- 
pect, Monsieur!” exclaimed Madame, as she 
threw open the window of the salon and shifted 
her capacious person that Jones might take a 
look. Josiah Jones, Esq., had no very culti- 
vated eye for the picturesque, so it was not sur- 
prising that the view of the court-yard of a 
French hotel, bounded on all sides with white- 
washed walls pierced with innumerable windows 
shaded with striped curtains, should not have 
struck him as impressive. Nor was the sight 
of the old Léte, Joachim, in his kennel, pound- 
ing his last, or that of the yellow-faced Savoy- 
ard, in his frowzy velveteen jacket, grinding his 
organ, or the burly French cook, in his white 
bonnet and expansive apron, ventilating him- 
self at the kitchen-door, or the bustling gargon 
fluttering his napkin and flitting rapidly across 
the court-yard, or the seedy gentleman aw cin- 
quiéme opposite, varnishing his boots for a prom- 
enade in the Champs Elysées, very magnificent, 
so Josiah Jones turned round to Madame per- 
fectly unmoved. Madame continued her per- 
egrinations through and through the apartments 
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with Jones nervously sliding after her along the 
slippery waxed floors. Madame was now con- 
scious that a grand coup d'état was necessary to 
overcome the cool indifference of Monsieur. 
With a triumphant air she exclaimed, “ Comte 
Palmerstone, the grand ministre of Grand Bre- 
tagne, the brave ally of /a belle France” (the 
time of our history dates from the siege of Se- 
bastopol, as our readers will observe), ‘ was 
charmé with the magnificence of these apart- 
ments, and declared on his parole @honneur that 
Vindsor, the grand palais of La Reine, was 
nothing, absolutely nothing in comparison.” 
Jones threw up his head, and eagerly listened 
to Madame with glistening eyes and expanding 
ears. Madame was conscious of her advant- 
age, and continued: “The Comte Palmerstone, 
quel bel homme! What a fine-looking man! he 
has the grand air of tous Milords Anglais, like 
you, Monsieur (with a courtesy to Jones). He 
lived in these magnificent apartments two weeks, 
and gave me his parole d'honneur that he was so 
charmé that he would have preferred to have re- 
mained toujours, but his devoirs, his duty to his 
country—he is a grand patriote the Comte Pal- 
merstone—forced him to return to Londres.” 
This was irresistible, and Josiah Jones, Esq., 
succumbed at once. Seventy-five francs a day, 
service included, he did not think at all exor- 
bitant for apartments that had been consecrated 
by the presence so lately of a live lord. Ma- 


dame walked off majestically, and with a smile 
of triumph at the success of her skillful strategy. 

No sooner had Marie, the femme de chambre, 
presented herself, at the bidding of Madame, to 
put in order Monsieur Shones’s apartments, than 
our hero, who was of a warm complexion, was 


inflamed at first sight. Marie was a skillful 
coquette, as she might well be, with twenty gen- 
tlemen’s apartments to make a day, and with 
the raking fire of that number of ardent ad- 
mirers threatening her frailty. Marie’s strength 
was, however, in her alliance with Pierre, the 
water-carrier, to whom she had long since given 
her heart, and was ready to give her hand, when 
she and her cher Pierre had by their economies 
saved enough to buy a rood of earth among their 
native vine-clad hills of Bourgogne. Jones 
could not resist, any more than any other mor- 
tal man, the attractiveness of Marie, the queen 
of femmes de chambre. She was young, bright, 
cheerful and wholesome ; and these natural ad- 
vantages were set off with the perfection of 
French tact in dress. A coquettish lace cap, 
with its blushing row of ribbons on one side, 
pinned to the back of her full head of black 
hair, a neat gown, gathered in folds about her 
uncorseted waist, by a cord which came in front, 
and which Marie was ever tying and untying, a 
white apron with cunning little pockets, and 
that perfect adaptation of the whole, in taste 
and propriety, to the wearer, made Marie by 
art, as she was by nature, the most charming of 
soubrettes, Jones commenced the attack at a 
distance with a fire of amorous glances, which 
Marie bore with the steady endurance of a vet- 





eran. On coming to close quarters, Jones was 
gratified with the easy victory of a kiss upon the 
blooming cheek of the femme de chambre, who 
contented herself with the show of a faint strug- 
gle, a slight tap on Jones’s lowly shoulder, which 
felt more like encouragement than dissatisfac- 
tion, and the declaration, “‘ Que vous étes mé- 
chant, Monsieur !” (What a wicked gentleman 
you are!) Jones strode about, triumphant with 
success, while Marie, watching her chance, beat 
a retreat at the earliest moment. Marie, how- 
ever, having fortified herself with a supply of 
perfumery from the shop of the coiffeur oppo- 
site, with whom she was in league, soon re- 
turned to the attack, and putting on her cun- 
ningest and sweetest smile, bantered Monsieur 
for his wickedness, and displayed before him, 
with an irresistibly winning air, the contents of 
her apron, which she had gathered up with her 
ruddy hand, consisting of cakes of perfumed 
soap and bottles of Cologne water, enough to 
stock a barber’s shop. Jones was completely 
hors de combat, and paying down his fifty francs, 
which the clever femme de chambre said was no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, for so magnificent a 
purchase, dropped his diminished head, and no 
longer congratulated himself upon his conquest. 
His gallantry was somewhat dashed by the cost. 
A kiss of Marie’s blooming cheek, even, was 
dear at the price, thought Jones, who was chary 
of all expense for such vulgar successes, 
Ill. 

Jones was now fairly installed in Paris, with 
due dignity. His importance appropriately set 
in all the tarnished gilt and splendor of the 
grand Hotel des Princes, Rue Richelieu, his dap- 
per little person reflected a dozen times in the 
multiple mirrors of the apartments au premier, 
and his pale, pasty face reddened into an artifi- 
cial glow by the pink reflection of French glass, 
gave Josiah Jones, Esq., an air of self-satisfac- 
tion that palpitated all over his small person, 
from the summit of his glossy French hat to the 
toes of his varnished boots and the extreme tips 
of his white gloves. Jones had fortified him- 
self, at the earliest moment, with a chapeau of 
the exquisite finish of Meugnier, in the Place 
de la Bourse, a pair of warnished boots, as the 
English spokesman of Clercx, bottier, in the 
Rue Vivienne, persisted in calling them, and a 
dozen of the purest kid, from the hands of the 
pretty blonde girl, in Privat’s ganterie in the Rue 
de la Paix, where Jones, as he submitted to the 
pleasant operation of the trying on, and the en- 
ticing fingering of the soft hands of the seductive 
shop-woman, could not resist a knowing wink, 
nor object to a double charge for his dozen pairs 
of gloves. 

The experience of our hero, during his first 
month at Paris, did not vary much from that 
which is usual with all our distinguished trav- 
elers abroad. There were certain formalities 
which Josiah Jones, Esq., was forced to submit 
to like any other mortal man. As a patriotic 
American should, he called, at the very first 
moment, upon the American Minister with a 
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letter of introduction from Alderman O'Flan- 
nagan of his ward, a profound civic politician 
of great authority in the party, which we 
do not care to specify; it was not, however, the 
Know Nothing. He was not admitted, it being 
understood that his Excellency, who had been 
sent to France not to perform services abroad, 
but to obtain a reward for political services per- 
formed at home, did not receive company, for 
he could not afford it, nor venture outside of his 
house to return a visit for fear he should meet 
with a Frenchman, and be reduced to the neces- 
sity of exposing his total ignorance of the lan- 
guage. Our hero, however, was honored through 
the post-office, a few days subsequent to his visit, 
with an imposing square card, bearing the im- 
pressive name and title of his Excellency the 
American Minister, which Josiah Jones, Esq., 
ostentatiously fastened into the corner of his 
mirror, that all comers might be conscious, at 
first sight, of the intimate relations he had with 
so distinguished a diplomatist. 

Jones’s dignity was somewhat appalled by the 
summons to the police, where, in consequence 
of his common mortality, he was obliged, like 
all the rest of the world, to obtain his passport, 
which had been taken from him, at the very 
moment of his arrival, by a fellow with cocked 
hat, a long blue military frock-coat, all buttons 
and lace, a rattling, trailing sword, and a pair 
‘of long mustaches, which might have been 
readily tied under his chin. Jones was very 
politely disposed, at first sight, toward this 
formidable gentleman, for he took him for a 
field-marshal, at least. Josiah Jones, Esq., had 
already offered his distinguished military friend 
one of his finest regalias, which he had smug- 
gled ashore on his arrival at Havre, and was 
about asking him to dine with him, when he 
learned he was only a gendarme, a French po- 
liceman, and his warm disposition to frater- 
nize was suddenly reduced to the coolest con- 
tempt. He had a savage hatred of the French 
Government ever after, which was not at all 
diminished by his experience at the police, 
where he went for his passport. 

* Decoiffez vous! decoiffez vous!” reached 
Jones’s ears in fierce accents, hissed through 
the teeth and mustache of the gendarme at the 
door, as our hero crossed the threshold of the 
police and strode in, with his hat on his head, 
and which he was making spasmodic efforts to 
elevate to the greatest height possible to Jones. 
Our distinguished countryman, who, although 
he had made considerable progress in the 
French, was quite unconscious of the meaning 
of the fierce words of the French Cerberus in 
the cocked hat at the door, who continued to 
reiterate “ Decoiffez vous! decoiffez vous !” until 
his face turned blue, and his mustaches were 
scattered to all the points of the compass by the 
storm. Josiah Jones, Esq., strode on, followed 
by the savage gendarme, who, finding that his 
summons was not obeyed by the imperturbable 
gentleman, drew his sword and knocked off with 
the hilt Jones’s new French hat, which went roll- 





ing the whole length of the sanded floor. Jones 
bristled up with fierce indignation, and would 
have done battle at once, had not one of the 
officials, of whom there was a long range at 
their desks on either side of the extended hall, 
who spoke English, politely picked up his hat, 
bowed respectfully, and explained that it was 
the rule for all gentlemen to take off their hats 
in presenting themselves before the august po- 
lice. Jones had learned the meaning of a new 
French word which he would never forget ; but 
he was not consoled by this addition to his 
knowledge, and determined that the matter 
should be laid before the American Minister, 
not doubting that Louis Napoleon would be 
forced to answer for this indignity offered to an 
American citizen, and that a war with France 
would ensue, ora decline in Government stocks, 
at least. 

Jones was now directed to a bald-headed of, 
ficial behind one of the desks, and, with hat in 
hand, presented himself before the dignitary. 

** Quel nom, Monsieur ?” 

* Josiah Jones,” answered our hero. 

“Monsieur Shones,” repeated the dignitary, 
shifting his spectacles and taking down an im- 
mense book, 

“ Jones,” repeated Josiah. 

* Out, out, Shones,” nervously repeated the of- 
ficial, as he turned to the letter S in the record. 
Puzzled by not finding the name, the bald-head- 
ed official queerly scrutinized our little hero 
over his spectacles, as if he suspected that he 
was a pickpocket or a runaway tradesman, and 
repeated inquiringly, “ Shones ?” 

“ J-o-n-e-s,” loudly answered our little hero, 
distinctly enunciating each letter. 

The bald-headed gentleman had, at last, his 
cue, examined the record, and casting his eyes 
first on the book and then on Jones, seemed to 
be measuring every inch of his diminutive per- 
son. Quel état, Monsieur ?”—(What is your 
business ?) 

“A gentleman,” replied Jones. 

“ Oui! rentier,” was the answering remark of 
the official, who turned round to his neighbor- 
ing dignitary with the sneering observation— 
* Que c'est dréle tous les Americains sont rentiers!” 
—(How odd, all the Americans are gentlemen 
of property !) 

“Jones was now politely bowed out, after 
having been duly noted in the book, with a pri- 
vate mark which probably indicated that the 
American rentier, although all seemed to be en 
régle, was a suspicious character, as Josiah 
Jones’s insignificant looks were not in accord- 
ance with his great pretensions. 

Jones appreciated the gayety of Paris, and 
loved to stroll upon the asphalt pavement of the 
Italian Boulevard, and mingle with its gay 
crowd from all parts of the world. The flash- 
ing eyes of beauty every where, the inviting 
glances of the petites maitresses, the coquettish, 
sparkling transit of the pretty little grisettes, 
and the steady gaze of the fashionable Parisian 
women as they descended from their gorgeous 
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equipages and entered the gay shops of the 
Boulevard, seemed a deluge of delight in which 
Josiah Jones, Esq., was eager to steep his whole 
being. Along the Boulevard, down the broad 
avenue of the Rue de la Paix, to and fro, in the 
Champs Elysées, with its ever-flowing streams, 
glittering with beauty, fashion, and gay life, our 
hero coursed daily, with his small American feet 
in the most perfect of French boots, with a pair 
of fresh kid gloves, and a choice regalia. Jones 
admired the French women, in common with 
the rest of the male portion of the world, but 
had a perfect contempt for French female vir- 
tue, and, like a good many other of his country- 
men, thought all he had to do was to open his 
arms and the prettiest and the most virtuous 
French woman would fly to their embrace. 
Jones thus, as he walked from day to day, had 
an impudent leer in his eye, of which he was 
hardly conscious, and no sooner saw a pretty 
face than he involuntarily insulted it. <A /orette 
or a virtuous mother, provided she was a French 
woman, was all the same to the ignorant cox- 
combry of Josiah Jones, Esq.; and he was only 
saved by his apparent insignificance from fre- 
quently suffering the penalty of a horsewhipping 
for his impudence and want of discrimination. 
The fashionable promenades, where Jones 
might see the women and be seen of them, were 
his only resorts. The creations of art, the 


glorious architecture, the galleries of painting 


and statuary, the world of books in the libraries, 
and the life of thought in the mind of Paris, 
were, of course, as unmeaning to Josiah Jones, 
Esq., as the Egyptian hieroglyphics. He de- 
clared the Louvre a bore, and came away from 
that glorious temple ‘of art with the recollection 
only of a roguish minx of a little Jew girl, with 
wicked black eyes, who was copying the Ma- 
donna of Guido, and had amused herself and 
some of her neighbors by returning impudent 
glance for glance with the coxcomb Jones, which 
she could do with impunity, as she was so far 
out of the reach, upon her lofty platform, of our 
diminutive hero. 
‘ IV. 

Jones, with four weeks passed in Paris, and 
a tolerable growth of his yellow mustache, now 
considered himself a perfected Frenchman, an 
opinion in which he was strongly confirmed by 
being asked by a newly-arrived countryman of 
his own if he spoke English. Our hero had 
certainly made good use of his opportunities. 
He had worn out more than one pair of French 
boots in his promenades along the Boulevards 
and in the Champs Elysées; had reflected his 
dapper little person daily in the mirrors of the 
Café de Paris, the Trois Fréres, and in the 
other delectable symposiums of the epicurean 
capital; was well known to all the coquetting 
goddesses who sit enshrined, as the dames des 
comptoirs in those establishments consecrated to 
the culinary art, and his pert coxcombry en- 
dorsed by his golden Napoleons which he pro- 
fusely paid out, obtained a ready currency, and 
was received every where with a familiar and 





encouraging smile. Under the guidance of his 
cousin, who was studying medical science in 
Paris, Jones had waded through the mud of the 
dark, narrow streets of the Cité at early morning, 
and beheld with shuddering dread the horrors 
of the morgue, where his aristocratic sympathy 
had been instantly excited by the sight of a coro- 
netted handkerchief, which hung up in strange 
contrast with neighboring rags, while he puzzled 
himself in vain, as he looked upon the two de- 
caying bodies washed to equal purity by the 
perpetual fountain (the cold tears of Paris) 
which poured over the pallid, glistening surface 
of death an undiscriminating shower, to distin- 
guish to whom belonged the coronet and to 
whom the shreds of poverty: who the prince, 
who the beggar—both alike in death ? 

Jones did not share in the enthusiasm of his 
professional relative when Standish rapturously 
detailed the beautiful cases in the Hotel Dien, 
or the fine cuts in the human shambles of La 
Charité, and preferred very much the night 
experiences of the medical student at La Chau- 
mitre and Valentino, among the vivacious gri- 
settes, to the sad realities of the dull perform- 
ances in the hospitals by day. Jones, however, 
did not linger long either in the halls of science 
or the gardens of pleasure, sacred to the étudi- 
ant de Paris. He was eminently an American 
gentleman, who did not care to fatigue himself 
in the arduous paths of science, or soil his ele- 
gant propriety in the soft muddy sloughs of low 
delight. He aimed at loftier game, and eagerly 
sought an opportunity to enroll himself in the 
ranks of the European aristocracy. 

Jones was a lucky dog, and chance threw in 
his way an opportunity which more skillful 
tacticians might have intrigued in vain a life 
time to obtain. 

All American travelers in France—we mean 
distinguished travelers—have paid, once in their 
lives at least, eight francs and submitted to the 
enticing and never-ceasing delight of the end- 
less courses of the dinner at the table d’héte of 
the Hotel des Princes, Rue Richelieu. Josiah 
Jones Esq., the distinguished proprietor of the 
apartments au premier, was, of course, always 
sure of a high seat whenever he announced the 
intention of honoring with his distinguished 
presence that august conclave of all the haute 
aristocratie, which Madame assured him, and 
Monsieur the maitre dhétel confirmed with a 
parole d’honneur, and an impressive blow upon 
his white waistcoat, daily assembled to do ample 
justice to the artistic excellence of the un- 
equaled cuisinier of the Hotel des Princes, Rue 
Richelieu. Whenever Jones thus honored the 
table d’héte with his presence he devoted an ad- 
ditional half-hour to his toilet, and his little 
person shone with unexampled splendor of the 
finest broadcloth, the glossiest boots, and the 
most gorgeous of waistcoats, when he strutted in 
and took his seat amidst the assembled aristo- 
crats who gathered about the table, reflected in 
all their brilliancy by the walls of glass which 
bounded the salle & manger. Jones could now, 
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with his two months’ experience in Paris, as- 
sume the air of an habitué, and as he looked with 
contempt upon the freshly-arrived American in 
black dress-coat and satin vest, who was puzzling 
the progressive order of the gargon by repeated 
demands for the entremets where the piece de 
resistance should be, and asking for the dessert 
where every one else had got no farther than 
the salmon; and at the resolute and capacious 
Briton, who, damning all French vinegar, per- 
sisted in stupefying himself with draughts of 
potent and muddy port; our hero deliberately 
yielded with inward satisfaction to the “ order 
the first law” of a French dinner, and sipped 
his Burgundy with the conscious dignity of 
superior knowledge. Jones warmed with his 
wine, and the cheerful scene, the table with its 
glistening show of plate, variegated glass and 
flowers, the well-dressed guests all a-glow with 
the good cheer and the flowing wine, the smiling 
garcons in white aprons and fluttering napkins, 
flashing through the room in rapid transit, the 
chandelier with its innumerable wax lights, and 
all glistening to the eye in multiple forms, with 
a warm tinge of the pink reflection of the mir- 
rors. Josiah Jones Esq., was happy, and or- 
dering a second bottle of chambertin, increased 


-his elevation to a pitch of immeasurable delight. 


Opposite to our hero sat two distinguished-look- 
ing personages, who lingered, like Jones, behind 
the most of the company, to finish their renewed 
supplies of wine. ‘They were dressed in the 
height of the fashion, and the taller of the two 
had an air of unquestionable high breeding, al- 
though there was a worn look in his pale, wan 
face, more blanched in appearance by the con- 
trast of a heavy black beard and an unsteady 
glance of his eye, which-betokened a want of 
repose, which hardly accorded with that air of 
self-composure which is thought to indicate the 
man of well-assured position. The smaller was 
much more at his ease, and was as vivacious 
and happy as all Frenchmen are, under even 
less favorable circumstances than a dinner at 
the table d’héte of the Hotel des Princes, Rue 
Richelieu, These two gentlemen, who were evi- 
dently nice judges of character, observed Josiah 
Jones, Esq., closely as he poured out his abound- 
ing Burgundy, and seemed to take an interest 
in that gentleman’s movements which was as 
flattering as it was noticeable. Jones availed 
himself of the auspicious prospect of opening 
up an acquaintance with gentlemen whose ap- 
pearance he so much admired, and who were 
evidently of the first quality ; and mustering his 
best command of French, in the use of which 
his Burgundy had emboldened him, passed his 
bottle across the table and asked the distin- 
guished personages if they would honor him by 
taking wine with him. The taller of the two 
accepted, with a complimentary acknowledg- 
ment in the purest English, of which the fact 
of his being an Englishman accounted for his 
perfect knowlee >, and filling his glass passed 
it to his neighbor. 

This was the commencement of a friendly 





hobnobbing between the three, which was 
pleasantly prolonged and heightened by bot- 
tle after bottle of the best wine in the cellars 
of the grand Jétel des Princes, Rue Richelieu, 
Jones was always frank, and now became un- 
usually communicative, so that his newly-made 
friends were soon on the scent of our hero's 
respectable position, his gentlemanly leisure, 
his traveling for pleasure, his possession of 
fifteen thousand a year, the fortune accumu- 
lated by his late respectable parent “by com- 
mercial pursuits,” as Jones modestly confessed. 
What he did not acknowledge, his distinguished 
acquaintances, by their own shrewd conjectures, 
could readily fathom. That Josiah Jones, Esq., 
was a conceited coxcomb, that he thought in- 
finitely better of himself than of all common 
mortals, that although born in a republican 
country he dearly loved a lord; and that al- 
though he prided himself upon his shrewdness 
and knowledge of the world, he was, in truth, 
as verdant as the greenest, and as thorough a 
flat as any sharper ever tried his cunning hand 
on, were facts as transparent to the acute per- 
ceptions of the distinguished men of the world 
who were facing him, as the glasses through 
which the ruddy wine sparkled, and which the 
party continued to circulate with increasing 
energy. 

Jones, excited and vivacious, talked of his 
triumphs in New York, and spoke with an in- 
trepid familiarity of the Griggses, the Von 
Trouserloons, and the Smiths, which, had it 
been heard, might have even raised a blush 
upon their well-assured faces, and certainly 
would have brought down upon his little per- 
son, with all the vigor of an indignant man- 
hood, the canes of their elder brothers. ‘ Hang 
it,” exclaimed our hero, “I might have had the 
finest or the richest woman in New York for 
the asking ;” and we fear, when we consider the 
irresistible attractions of fifteen thousand a year, 
secured by real estate, and no encumbrances, that 
Jones was not far from the truth. He acknowl- 
edged, however, that he disdained all such small 
successes, and let it be understood that nothing 
less would satisfy him than a European alliance 
with the aristocracy, for he thought himself 
worthy of a countess at least. 

Jones was encouraged in his revelations by 
his friends, who passed the wine freely, and 
confirmed in his aspirations for high society by 
their assurances of his certain success in the 
aristocratic world, to which his perfectly well- 
bred air fully justified his pretensions. More- 
over, the tall Englishman politely offered his 
aid in introducing him to the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy, of which he confessed himself an hum- 
ble member, and taking out his card, which 
bore the impressive name of the “ Hon. Augus- 
tus Fitzroy Legge, Colonel B.A.,” handed it to 
our hero, and presented his Parisian friend at 
the same time as the “Baron de Coquin.” 
Jones rose, flushed with wine and delight, and 
acknowledged the honor, with an exchange of 
his own card, bearing the magnificent super- 
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scription of “Josiah Jones, Esq.,” in bold let- 
ters, with “ Hotel des Princes, Rue Richelieu, No. 
1 au premier,” duly recorded in one corner. 

Jones now invited his friends, with conscious 
pride, to smoke a regalia with him in his 
apartments, where they finished the night with 
cigars, coffee, and Curagoa. On rising to depart, 
the “Hon. Augustus Fitzroy Legge, Colonel 
B.A.,” invited Jones, on behalf of himself and 
his friend, the Baron, to a dinner at Very’s 
next day, at six o'clock, after which our hero 
was promised that he should be introduced to 
a countess and her beautiful daughter. Josiah 
Jones, Esq., went to bed a happy man; but 
what with the endless succession of the courses 
of the table d’héte of the LHétel des Princes, 
Rue Richelieu, the successive bottles of Bur- 
gundy, the strong coffee, and the potent re- 
galia, slept uneasily, and woke in a dozen 
frights during the night, fighting and strug- 
gling with the tall Englishman, who grinned 
fearfully at him, through his black beard, for 
the possession of a beautiful countess. 

Vv. 

On the next day Jones had made his ex- 
quisite toilet with unusual care, and eagerly 
awaited the arrival of his friends, who were to 
dine him at Very’s, and lead him to what his 
conscious invincibility induced him to believe 
must be the conquest of a coronet. Punctual 
to the appointed time, the Hon. Augustus Fitz- 
roy Legge, with his friend the Baron de Coquin, 
presented themselves at the grand Hétel des 
Princes, Rue Richelieu, and Josiah Jones, Esq., 
was soon arm in arm with his noble friends on 
his way to the Palais Royal. Our little hero 
was superb, in pride of his aristocratic company, 
and in the magnificence of his perfected toilet, 
as he strove with ambitious eagerness to keep 
pace with his high-towering companions, who 
bore him on in triumphant expectation of his 
prospective conquest. We all have seen one 
of those glossy, variegated dogs nimbly patter- 
ing its paws between the legs of two high-stepping 
coach-horses, and can form from the comparison 
aclear idea of the brisk movement of the nimble 
patent-leather boots of the diminutive Jones as 
he stepped quickly between the strides of his 
distinguished companions. 

The Palais Royal was in all the glory of gas 
light; the windows of the brilliant restaurants 
and cafés brightened up with a warm splendor, 
which was attracting within its blaze a throng 
of the gay butterflies of Paris, and cast upon 
the outside crowds a light which made the con- 
trast of poverty and wealth, want and abund- 
ance, intensely startling. Jones and his friends 
elbowed aside those who were in his way—a 
pale, whiskered fellow, a Frenchified Brutus, in 
a slouched hat, with a pretty grisette, in lace 
cap and French cashmere shawl, leaning on his 
arm and smiling blandly into his scowling face, 
as he muttered “ Sacré Anglais !” a supplicating 
little Savoyard, with his box and hungry white 
mice; a meagre and diminutive French soldier 


trowers, who was sharpening his hunger over 

the dainties, so near and yet so remote, dis- 

played within the plate-glass of Very’s appetiz- 

ing window—and the three aristocrats strode 

within the brilliant precincts of the noted res- 

taurant. 

Jones yielded condescendingly to the supe- 

rior savoir fuire of his companions, and found 

nothing to regret in the sumptuousness of the 

repast. Savarin himself would have declared 

the dinner worthy of Talleyrand. The Hon. 

Augustus Fitzroy Legge, of the British Army, 

powerfully seconded by his French ally, the 
Baron de Coquin, displayed perfect generalship 
on the occasion, and the dinner was as brilliant 
in conception as it was satisfactory in execu- 
tion. From the first Ostend oyster to the last 
olive there was no faltering of the eager attack, 
and the crackling of the marrowy bones of the 
ortolan was effected with no less vigor than 
that with which the onset had been made upon 
the piece de resistance, the dindon aux truffes. 
Hock, Champagne, and Burgundy flowed in un- 
abated streams, until Jones’s weak head was 
whirled in a torrent of vinous excitement, and 
his heart so warmed, that he indulged in a 
thousand protestations of his own wealth and 
importance, and of his affectionate devotion to 
his new friends. When the perennial gargon, 
perpetually blooming in white waistcoat, white 
gloves, and white napkin, presented—with a 
conciliatory smile and reverential bow—the bill 
to the Hon. Augustus Fitzroy Legge, and while 
that gentleman, with the deliberate composure 
which became so aristocratic a personage, was 
slowly fumbling his pockets for the money, of 
which so eminent a nobleman could not fail to 
have an abundant supply, Josiah Jones, Esq., 
seized the opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self, and with precipitate generosity threw down 
a heap of Napoleons, the cost of the magnificent 
banquet at which he had the honor of being a 
guest. He would not listen to the protests of 
the Hon. Augustus or of the noble Coquin, who 
continued, with repeated “’pon honors” and 
“ mille pardons,” to vociferate against Jones’s 
generosity, which, while it raised that gentle- 
man’s respect for the rank of his companions, 
never resulted in any addition to his purse. 

Our hero now eagerly assented to the pro- 
posed introduction to high society which his 
titled friends had promised him; and with a 
parting wink at the elegant dames de comptoir, 
which they received with a welcome smile, and 
rejected with a contemptuous laugh as soon as 
our little hero’s person had fairly passed through 
the glass-door of Very’s into the street, Jones 
took the arms of his friends, and majestically 
strode away to see and to conquer. 

In the neighborhood of the Madeleine, : that 
magnificent heathen temple dedicated to Chris- 
tian worship, there are some quiet streets, which 
are reached by a few steps from the gay Boule- 
yards, which are easy of access from that flow- 
ing current of brilliant life, yet sufficiently re- 





in his defiant cap, bluish-gray cost, and red 


mote to serve as hiding-places for the tarnished 
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splendor of decayed grandeur, and the showy | of whom welcomed him with a brisk feu-de-joie 


brilliancy with which Paris debauchery gilds her 
nightly revels. The dignified marchioness con- 
soles herself there with reminiscences of her an- 
cient fashionable triumphs, and sustains her 
fallen fortunes with the hope of a future restor- 


ation, by the side of the loose dorette, who, with | 
no thoughts of the past or dreams of the coming | 


time, plunges headlong into the present torrent 
of folly, and dashes on in the revelry of wild 
enjoyment amidst the foam of excitement and 
dissipation, perfectly heedless of the threatening 
rocks of retributive judgment. 

In a hotel situated in the neighborhood we 
have described, in a handsome suite of apart- 
ments on the first floor, set off with all the 
cheerful gayety of French glass, gilded furni- 
ture, and those thousand perfections of Parisian 
art, statuettes, bronzes, and trifling nich-nackeries 
and pretty toys which French taste delights in, 
sat two dames, in eager expectation of Josiah 
Jones, Esq.’s, visit, of which they had been duly 
informed by their friends, the Hon, Augustus 
Fitzroy Legge and Baron de Coquin. The 
rooms were in a glow of light, and reflected, in 
the mirrors which covered their walls, the two 
ladies in all the perfected lustre of the last fin- 


~ish of their toilets for the imposing visit. The 


difference of ages between the two was such as 
might have been naturally expected between a 
mother and her daughter, but there was no 
such striking resemblance either in person or 
features as to impress the casual observer with 
the relationship. The elder was a brisk little 
woman of about fifty, with gray hair, keen black 
eyes, and sharp features; while the younger was 
a large, languid beauty, whom, from her ma- 
tronly development and full figure, a stranger, 
who did not know that she was Mademoiselle, 
the daughter of the old lady with the keen 
black eyes, would have immediately addressed 
as Madame. The elder dame was all move- 
ment, and kept glancing her glistening eyes to 
the door at every sound, or briskly starting up 
and ringing the bell for Rigolette, the femme de 
chambre, to readjust a hair here or a pin awry 
there. The younger lounged carelessly upon 
the sofa, with an air of wearied indolence, which 
was in character with the worn, languid expres- 
sion of her face and her temperament, which 
was indicated by her pale complexion and her 
fatigued eyes, surrounded by deep-set rings of 
purplish color. Her person was handsome, and 
was set off attractively by her dress, which, per- 
haps, to a prudish eye of her own sex, would 
have appeared too flowing in its ease and free 
in its revelations. 

Rigolette, the femme de chambre, now ushered 
in the three visitors, fresh from their dinner at 
Very’s, flushed with wine and redolent of cigars, 
the Hon. Augustus Fitzroy Legge leading the 
van, our little hero forming the main body, and 
the Baron bringing up the rear. Josiah Jones, 
Esq., was duly presented to Madame la Com- 
tesse de Gammont, and her daughter, Mademoi- 
selle Clotilda Ernestine de Gammont, the former 





of complimentary phrases, while the latter turn- 
ed upon the little exquisite her somnolent eyes, 
brightened up to an unusually wakeful expres- 
sion, and gave him a tender look, which went to 
the heart of Jones at once. Our hero’s heart 
leapt with joy at the warm welcome he received 
in such dignified society, and was surprised as 
he was delighted with the ease such aristocratic 
personages yielded to the social enjoyment of 
the hour. Jones was hardly a half hour's ac- 
quaintance when, with the usual ready appreci- 
ation of his advantages, he had seated himself 
on the sofa where Mademoiselle Clotilda Er. 
nestine de Gammont was lounging, and had 
ventured upon a compliment to the handsome 
foot which had boldly strayed from the precincts 
of that lady’s dress, in the course of her grace- 
ful and easy movements. 

As is customary in high ranks, we believe, 
cards were proposed in the course of the even- 
ing, and Jones was initiated into the highly 
fashionable amusement of lansquenet. The keen- 
eyed Countess shuffled the cards with the skill 
of a practiced hand, and was the banker on the 
occasion, while Josiah Jones, Esq., the Hon. 
Augustus Fitzroy Legge, and Baron de Coquin, 
played against the bank. Mademoiselle refused 
to join the game, but offered her assistance to 
“ Monsieur Shones,” who was a stranger and a 
novice at Jansquenet, and that happy rogue ac- 
cepted the proffered aid with many thanks and 
asmile of grateful recognition of Mademoiselle’s 
exquisite kindness. Jones commenced with 
great success, and all welcomed him upon da 
bonne fortune of Monsieur. Mademoiselle stood 
behind our hero, and as she put her delicate 
finger upon a card, indicating the suit to be 
played, the artful and tender-hearted Jones 
pressed it with seeming unconsciousness, in an 
apparent endeavor to grasp his cards with firmer 
hand. Jones’s luck, however, soon took an un- 
fortunate turn, and in spite of Mademoiselle’s 
continued assistance, he found, that when the 
hour of twelve ticked from the bronze clock on 
the mantle, that his pocketful of Napoleons 
had been transferred to the heaped-up treas- 
ury which glistened in its golden abundance in 
front of Madame the Countess. Jones now rose, 
flushed with excitement, to depart, and as he 
believed himself to have made great progress 
toward the conquest of a heart, he did not 
grieve much over his defeat at dansquenet, and 
promised, in answer to the pressing invitation 
of Madame la Comtesse de Gammont, to re- 
new his visit. 

Next night Jones was again by the side of 
the attractive Mademoiselle Clotilde Ernestine 
De Gammont, who continued with unwonted 
energy to bring the fire of her coquetry into 
play against the heart of our hero. Jones had 
withstood the comparatively undisciplined fem- 
inine forees of the American Republic, but was 
evidently fast yielding to the steady and skillful 
siege of a French tactician, schooled in the aris- 
tocratic discipline of Imperial France. “ Qu’i/ 
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resemble notre brave Auguste—(How much he 
looks like our brave Augustus)—ne c'est pas 
Mama?” exclaimed the clever Clotilde, as Jo- 
siah Jones, Esq., jerked up his head and lifted 
his little legs to an unusual height. And then 
Mademoiselle went on to detail with great spirit 
how Auguste, her only brother and the sole hope 
of mama, had died pour la gloire of la belle 
France, at the head of his brave troops in an 
attack upon those infdmes Algerines. ‘He was 
as tall as the column in the Place Vendéme, 
rode his horse like Franconi, and wielded his 
sword with the strength of a Hercules,” con- 
tinued the enthusiastic Frenchwoman, which 
piece of information, though flattering to Jones, 
did not seem to strengthen the resemblance of 
the brave Auguste to our little hero. “Ah! 
the brave Auguste! he was full of the tenderest 
sentiments for his pauvre mére and his broken- 
hearted sister, and with his last breath sent us 
home, with a thousand kisses, all that he left in 
the world—his pipe—which he had smoked 
through many a campaign, and which the cruel 
bullet of the infamous enemy had broken in two 
pieces, one of which mama always wears next 
to her heart, and the other I, his poor sister, 
cherish as a memorial forever, of the brave 
Auguste,” exclaimed the pathetic beauty, with 
wringing hands and upturned eyes. 

The Hon. Augustus Fitzroy Legge and his 
inseparable companion, the Baron de Coquin, 
entering at this moment, put an end to these ten- 
der sentiments; and after the usual gossiping, 
in which our titled friends talked of the news 
of the day, and what the Emperor had confi- 
dentially told them of the result of his confer- 
ences with Lord Palmerstone, and how a French 
army was to march into Poland, and another 
into Hungary, and how Austria and Russia were 
to be écraséd, by a simultaneous blow, in their 
most vulnerable points, cards were again pro- 
posed, just to engager the company, and to divert 
it from the sad facts of the war. 

Mademoiselle Ernestine again seconded Jo- 
siah Jones, Esq.’s efforts at dansquenet, but with a 
result even, more disastrous than on the previous 
occasion, for his pockets were not only emptied 
out, but Jones had passed over, in addition, to 
the bank of the keen-eyed Countess, a draft for 
a considerable sum upon his bankers in Paris. 
Jones lost with great equanimity, for he was 
soothed by the indefatigable kindness. of his 
sympathetic Ernestine, and encouraged by the 
compliments of his friend, the Hon. Augustus 
Fitzroy Legge, upon his pluck, and the aristo- 
cratic coolness with which he lost, which re- 
minded him, the Honorable gentleman declared, 
“of his friend Metternich, who when I,” said 
the Hon. Augustus, “ was attaché to the English 
legation at Vienna, lost ten thousand pounds at 
® sitting, and was so indifferent, that half an 
hour after, ‘pon honor, he forgot all about it, and 
never could be made to recollect the debt, which 
proved a dead loss, in consequence, to the win- 
ner » 






his Napoleons and distributing his obligations to 
pay, on the one hand, but gaining daily, as his 
proud soul assured him, in the affections of the 
aristocratic heart of the beloved Ernestine. Our 
hero was, however, somewhat checked in his tri- 
umphs by the cost of his victims, and began to 
think, like the Allies after Inkermann, that many 
such successes would prove his ruin. His bank- 
er, in fact, had notified him that his account 
was already overdrawn, and refused his drafts 
until secured by further remittances from New 
York, and Jones accordingly determined to in- 
termit his visits for a while, and had been thus 
absent from his usual resort behind the Made- 
leine two evenings in succession, during which 
his heart was on the rack of despair, for every 
day of his compulsory absence added fuel to 
the flame of his love for the charming Clotilde 
Ernestine de Gammont. 

On the morning of the third day, after a 
night of broken slumber, during which our hero 
tossed uneasily about his French bed, tortured 
with the agony of his unhappy condition, he arose 
warm and excited, and having hardly tasted his 
café au lait and omelette, drank a deep draught 
of brandy, of which, highly appreciating the 
genuine distillation, he had taken care, since 
his arrival in Paris, never to be without a sup- 
ply, and began puzzling his brains, with the aid 
of his pocket-dictionary, in an effort to indite a 
billetdoux, in French, to his beloved Ernestine, 
to whom he wished to pour out his heart, con- 
fess his devoted love, and apologize for his ab- 
sence, which, although only for afew days, he was 
ready to declare appeared an age to his agon- 
ized soul. Repeated turnings over of the dic- 
tionary from page to page, glass after glass of 
brandy, @ succession of regalias, contortions of 
his robe de chambre, rapid movement of his di- 
minutive boots pattering about the waxed floors, 
nervous surveys in the mirrors of his agitated 
face, with his yellow mustache all awry with 
emotion, showed the whole body and soul of Jo- 
siah Jones, Esq., in an agony of parturient strug- 
gle; but, alas! barren of all result. 

He was about giving up his epistolary at- 
tempts in hopeless despair, when a boisterous 
knock at the door of his salon, a rude bursting 
opening of its folds before Jones could utter an 
“entrez,” and the voice of the Hon. Augustus 
Fitzroy Legge thundering out, “ Damme, you 
are a villain, Jones!” and echoed by a tiger-like 
hiss through the mustache of the Baron, in which 
that gentleman of ferocious appetite confessed 
his desire “to eat up the heart of Monsieur 
Shones!” frightened our little hero, until he 
turned as pale as the paper before him, and 
quaked sensibly in his French boots. The Hon- 
orable Augustus, twisting his mustaches defiant- 
ly, and grinning awfully, with his teeth looking 
unnaturally rabid and white through the dark 
perspective of his black-bearded mouth, strode 
toward Josiah Jones, Esq., and denounced him 
for what he was pleased to term his base trifling 
with the affections of a lady of distinction, of 





For a week Jones continued his visits, losing 


whom he had the honor of being a most intimate 
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friend, and declaring, “ by gad,” that he consid- 
ered our hero personally responsible to himself, 
as he had been the means of the acquaintance. 
The Baron de Coquin, in the mean time, assum- 
ing a sentimental attitude, with one hand on 
his embroidered waistcoat, and fumbling his 
handkerchief, which exhaled a very evident 
odor of stale cigars, in the neighborhood of his 
watery yellow eyes with the other, joined in 
with a pathetic lamentation for the sufferings of 
the broken-hearted Clotilde Ernestine de Gam- 
mont, whose tender sentiments had dissolved in 
such copious tears, that, said the Baron, “ they 
would have filled at least a dozen flacons of eau 
de Cologne,” and were, according to the same 
authority, “ten thousand times more precious 
and sweet than that odorous compound distilled 
by the veritable Jean Maria Farina himself ; 
and,” added Coquin, altering his accents of pity 
to those of stern indignation, “ Monsieur shall 
be forced to shed a drop of blood for every tear 
of the charming Clotilde, whose noble heart 
had been as cruelly trampled on as if it had 
been nothing but de ceeur ordinaire of a grisette.” 

Jones was appalled by this outburst of indig- 
nation on the part of his distinguished friends, 
and began to consider himself a monster of in- 
He could only whimper out that he 
loved the noble Ernestine to distraction, and 
utter a thousand apologies for his apparent neg- 
lect, which he declared was owing to an attack 
of illness (for the proud soul of Jones did not 
care to acknowledge the state of his finances), 
and the pallor of his face, and the nervous agi- 
tation of his whole person, consequent upon the 
formidable charge of Legge and Coquin, seemed 
to confirm his assertion. He expressed him- 
self willing to come to terms at once, and de- 
clared his intention of giving his hand at the 
earliest moment to Mademoiselle. He was ac- 
cordingly borne off in triumph by the chivalrous 
defenders of the noble Ernestine, who were 
mollified by our hero’s penitence, explanations, 
and glasses all round of brandy and water, to 
fulfill on the instant his pledge, which, to tell 
the truth, he was too happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing, for his ambitious soul eagerly 
aspired to enroll itself in the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy. 

On their arrival at the house of the distin- 
guished ladies behind the Madeleine, there was 
such an air of studied coolness in the man- 
ners of the Comtesse de Gammont, and such a 
woe-begone expression of suffering in the hag- 
gard face and the slumbering eyes of Mademoi- 
selle, that Jones reproached himself more than 
ever, and almost despaired of reconciling the of- 
fended mother, or consoling the grieving daugh- 
ter. His friend, the Hon. Augustus Fitzroy 
Legge, however, came at once to the rescue, 
and explaining the honorable intentions of Jo- 
siah Jones, Esq., placed every thing on the most 
satisfactory footing. Madame then gave our 
hero a maternal kiss of forgiveness upon his 
forehead, and Mademoiselle rushed to the em- 
brace of the repentant Jones, who was nearly 








overcome by the overwhelming feeling of the 
moment, and almost borne to the ground by 
his own impassioned emotions and the weight 
of the sobbing and ponderous Ernestine, upon 
his by no means Atlantean shoulders. 

The preliminaries having been settled, and 
Jones having in the mean time received abun- 
dant remittances from New York, the ceremony 
of marriage was duly celebrated at the Amer- 
ican embassy. We would have liked to de- 
scribe, for the benefit of the ladies, the bridal 
dress of the noble Clotilde Ernestine De Gam- 
mont, if we could have done justice to the splen- 
dor; but one thing we can state on the very best 
of authority, that Josiah Jones, Esq., footed all 
the bills, and there was not an inch of silk, lace, 
or linen on the noble person of the Countess, 
and they were of the finest and costliest, which 
was not paid for by that gentleman, who was 
thus mulcted in a very handsome sum in addi- 
tion to the ten thousand dollars which the fond 
bridegroom paid for a necklace of diamonds of 
the first water and presented to his noble bride. 
We might have told how affectingly the Rev. Dr. 
Dozer read the service. The Doctor happened 
to be in Paris, in the course of his travels for the 
benefit of his health, which was suffering from 
an attack of bronchitis, in consequence of which 
he was forced to intermit his pastoral duties in 
New York, and was enabled to give Josiah Jones, 
Esq., in holy wedlock, and to receive twenty Na- 
poleons in a French tortoise-shell porte-monnaie 
for that operation. We might also have pic- 
tured to the sympathetic reader the pathetic 
tears which flowed from the sharp eyes of the 
aged and noble Comtesse de Gammont in her 
bereavement, and the patriarchal manner in 
which the Hon. Augustus Fitzroy Legge gave 
away the bride, and bestowed upon her in the 
most generous and handsome way—his bless- 
ing. But these are tender subjects which are 
better left to the sentimental imagination to 
conceive than for the matter-of-fact pen to re- 
cord. Jones was now in full possession of his 
heart’s desire—a live Countess—and he took 
care that the world should know it; so he had 
cards printed on which might be read, “ Mr. 
AnD Mrs. Jones, née CLoTiLpE ERNESTINE 
ComTressE DE Gammont,” and all his linen was 
marked with a coronet in red with a beautiful 
cipher, which gracefully entwined in connubial 
union the initials “J. J.” of Josiah Jones, and 
“C. E. pe G.” of those of Clotilde Ernestine 
de Gammont. The wedding was so private 
that our hero did not invite his cousin Standish 
on the occasion, who by-the-by was not in the 
highest favor with his distinguished relative, 
since he was so given to the loose and vulgar 
ways of the Latin Quarter; and being a low 
republican and an unbelieving Yankee, had 
ventured to jeer our hero about his aristocratic 
pretensions, and speak disrespectfully of his 
titled friends. Mr. and Mrs. Jones, née Clo- 
tilde Ernestine Comtesse de Gammont, now 
embarked in the next Collins steamer for New 
York, 
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VI. 

The arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, née Clo- 
tilde Ernestine Comtesse de Gammont, created 
a great sensation in New York. ‘They had 
slept but one night in their magnificent brown 
stone house in the Fifth Avenue, which our 
hero’s agent had purchased, with all its gilt and 
gorgeousness of furniture, at a bargain, in con- 
sequence of a sudden decline in the Grand 
Submarine Oceanic Central Railroad, and the 
rapid disappearance from Wall Street and the 
fashionable world of its president, Jonas Sharp, 
Esq., when the Countess was overwhelmed 
with a torrent of congratulatory visits. The 
white gloves of Antoine, the French valet whom 
Jones had brought with him from Paris to give 
a foreign smack to his American gentility, were 
worn out in a day by his never-ceasing offices 
at the front door, perpetually opening and shut- 
ting and receiving the complimentary cards of 
the New York world; and our gentleman’s gen- 
tleman was so fatigued and badgered by his first 
day’s duty that, on emptying at night the silver 
salver of its heaped up offerings of fashionable 
courtesy into the silken lap of Madame the 
Countess, he could not restrain a sigh for Paris, 
and, vowing with his hand upon his waistcoat, 
he would rather be a chiffonnier in that charm- 
ing capital, gave notice to quit. 

In due time the Countess was fairly mounted 
in a superb coupé, emblazoned with the De 


Gammont arms, driven by a coachman in the 
green liveries of the same noble family, and 
guarded behind by a tall chasseur born in Cork, 
but clothed in green and gold, aiguilettes, cock- 
ed hat, and feather from Paris, and drilled by 


the indefatigable Antoine, The admiration of 
Broadway as the grand coupé rolled along that 
avenue of dirt and gilt, splendor and beggary, 
was divided between the distinguished Countess 
and her magnificent chasseur. As our young 
bloods touched their hats in admiring courtesy to 
the distinguished noblewoman, when she grasped 
with firm hand the arm of her chasseur, and 
stepped with bold foot and unhesitating revela- 
tion of stocking upon the pavement, so the more 
democratic ‘offshoots of our republic gazed with 
open mouths at the tall Patrick magnificently 
disguised in all the splendor of green and gold; 
and when that gorgeous gentleman broadly hint- 
ed in Hibernian accent to the thronging multi- 
tude, that “they had better be off, or by the 
powers he’d smash them !” there were not want- 
ing some disrespectful democrats to attach their 
thumbs to their nose, and call out in ironical 
accents, ‘ Gineral, why don’t ye ride inside ?” 
While the Countess was making her round 
of visits, Josiah Jones, Esq., was displaying his 
Parisian toilet, and waving in triumphant pride 
his coroneted cambric at the Union Club. Our 
hero did not see some of his old acquaintances ; 
whether it was owing to an unusual elevation 
of his head and of the heels of his French boots, 
or in consequence of his having risen to aristo- 
cratic ranks, we ean not say, but there were not 
wanting some persons, as is usual in this envi- 





ous world, to declare that it was owing to the 
latter. “Curse his conceited pride!” exclaimed 
old Spiteful, whose condescending bow had been 
unreturned, and whose vinous face in conse- 
quence inflamed with fury, “his father made 
with his own hands my first coat.” Our hero 
was ever after politely asked, whenever he made 
his appearance at the club, about the Countess, 
and was dubbed universally Count Jones. 

The career of Mrs. Jones, née Clotilde Ernes- 
tine de Gammont, could not be otherwise than 
triumphant in a city where hospitality to all 
distinguished visitors is so proverbial. A coro- 
net was a sure passport to the discriminating 
sensibility of our fashionable world, and all 
New York that is worth speaking about—we 
allude to the Fifth Avenue and its aristocratic 
tributaries—palpitated with genteel emotion. 
No party of the season was complete without 
the distinguished presence of the noble Count- 
ess. She led the fashions, as her high birth 
fully entitled her. De Gammont hats crowned 
the proud heads of all the fashionable women, 
De Gammont robes draped their persons, De 
Gammont chasseurs opened their coaches; in 
fact, De Gammont ruled the town, and repub- 
lican New York yielded submissively to the dy- 
nasty, by the divine right of fashion, of the aris- 
tocratic Mrs. Jones, née Clotilde Ernestine de 
Gammont. This noble lady was soon conscious 
of her supremacy, boldly wielded her sceptre, 
and ruled her submissive subjects with arbitrary 
sway. The malleable society of New York, with 
no Puritanic scruples to stiffen the conglomerate 
mixture, and no principle to resist the freedom 
of touch, yielded readily to the plastic art of the 
clever French woman. 

We can not dwell upon all the innovations 
introduced by the daring Countess. There was 
nothing which her audacious imagination con- 
ceived, that her obedient satellites in New York 
were not courageous enough to execute. The 
matinées & la mode de Louis X V., introduced by 
Madame, were hailed with acclamation. At 
the hour when husbands are “ on ’Change,” and 
idle beaus, having breakfasted, are at leisure, 
Madame, having excluded the garish sun’s rays 
and brightened her boudoir with the mellow ef- 
fulgence of wax lights, and adorned herself with 
all the tempting coquetry of morning-cap, flow- 
ing robe de chambre, and the unreserved manners 
befitting the inner shrine of beauty, reclined 
upon her couch, and receiving her visitors—the 
young men of the town and the fashionable wo- 
men of society—who talked over their chocolate 
and inflammatory /iqueurs, about the last new bon- 
net or the freshest piece of seandal. The mati- 
nées, of course, became the rage. 

Nor did the reckless steps of Madame the 
Countess linger here; she took a bolder stride, 
and inaugurated a series of masked balls, in 
which she displayed her rotund development in 
the masculine costume of a debardeur; and, in 
the course of her spirited enactment of that 
character, amidst the wild intoxication of social 
delight and flowing Champagne, sprang upon 
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the supper table—a feat which was hailed with 
the applause of all, save excepting the maiden 
Miss Spice, whose best blue satin was spoiled by 
the pyramid of ice-cream which was overturned 
by the manceuvre and fell in ruins upon that 
amiable young lady’s glistening skirt. Masked 
balls and debardeurs, of course, became the rage. 

Madame was surrounded every where by the 
young New York beaux, who proudly flaunted 
their gorgous toilets and buzzed their small talk 
in the rays of the gay Countess. Her most de- 
voted satellite, however, was a countryman of 
her own—a mysterious stranger whom no one 
knew, and whose intimacy with the Countess 
was asource of wonder toall. Young Dalliance, 
who looked daggers at this foreign rival, ex- 
claimed, “Damme! what the deuce does she 
see to admire in that yellow-faced Frenchman ?” 
The “yellow-faced Frenchman,” however, was 
always at the elbow of the Countess, ever join- 
ing her in her promenade along Broadway, con- 
stantly on hand to give her his arm as she 
alighted from her gorgeous coupé, and turning 
up at every moment in the most unexpected 
places, and dogging her steps with unremitting 
vigilance. It could be seen by a scrutinizing 
observer that the Countess rather endured than 
encouraged this perpetual suitor. Her eye would 
waver anxiously, her lips grow white with fear, 
and her whole person tremble, as her country- 
man approached ; and yet she would receive his 
bold advances with a forced effort of composure. 
There was evidently a strong bond which united 
the destinies of the two. The man was all bold 
presumption, the woman was all timid compli- 
ance. Months passed thus, the one becoming 
more eager and importunate, the other more 
timid and yielding, until, at last, the Countess, 
driven as it were at bay, nerved herself, in an 
agony of emotion, to a great effort, and was 
heard to exclaim with fierce disdain, ‘‘ No, never!” 
The Frenchman went scowling away, with 
clenched hands and a heart steeled to venge- 
ance. 

Josiah Jones, Esq.’s, pride in his noble con- 
nection never flagged, but he began to be alarmed 
at the enormous sums which Madame’s display 
of her aristocratic grandeur and her profuse ex- 
travagance cost; and, finding that his fifteen 
thousand a year could not by any means be made 
to pay for the expenditure of double that sum, 
he nerved himself sufficiently to resist the Count- 
ess’s drafts, which frequently amounted to such 
large amounts that, with all his arithmetic, and 
notwithstanding the extravagant show Madame 
was making, he was puzzled to discover how the 
money was spent. The privy purse of the 
Countess was thus deprived of its ordinary pro- 
fuse supplies; but Josiah Jones, Esq., still en- 
couraged the public expenditure, for he loved 
to make a display of his wealth, and the pride 
of the De Gammonts remained untarnished in 
the eye of the fashionable world. 

The Countess, always in the ascendant, con- 
tinued her social triumphs, and her bold inno- 
vations, which promised so favorably for the 
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progress of her empire in the Fifth Avenue, to- 
ward the highest civilization of her native Bab- 
ylon. She was, although personally writhing 
in torture from the impassioned emotion, and 
the impending terror, engendered by her last 
interview with the mysterious Frenchman, the 
same gay, dashing woman before the world, and 
the same sacred idol at the feet of which fash- 
ion prostrated itself. The servile herd of flat- 
terers and imitators who had harnessed them- 
selves to the triumphal car of the reckless 
Frenchwoman, were being still driven on by 
her guiding hands to bolder flights and more 
dangerous leaps, when an event occurred which, 
as faithful historians, it is our duty to record. 

Josiah Jones, Esq., sat in what he termed his 
library, but for what reason was by no means 
obvious, reading a lugubrious homily in his 
morning paper on the prevailing luxury of the 
times, and smoking his regalia, with an air of 
comfortable composure, engendered by a sub- 
stantial breakfast and that feeling of conscious 
pride and self-sufficiency which never aban- 
doned him, when he was suddenly startled by 
a loud shriek, and the words “Mon mari! my 
husband! my husband!” which seemed to in- 
voke his immediate aid. ‘Throwing aside the 
paper, and clenching his cigar with desperate 
energy between his teeth, he hurried to the 
rescue, and springing down the stairs, found the 
Countess, alas! in the arms of the French 
baker in the hall. Hastening to untwine the 
plebeian arms from the aristocratic waist of his 
swooning wife, he looked with angry contempt 
upon the low fellow, and demanded an explan- 
ation. The baker, with great presence of mind, 
explained that the Countess had tripped and 
fallen, and he, being at. hand, had supported 
her. ‘“ Viola tout, Monsieur,” continued the 
Frenchman, who touched his hat and took his 
departure, not before, however, having received 
from the Countess a warm grasp of the hand, 
and the whisper in his ear, ‘‘ to-morrow—twe 
o'clock.” 

The morrow came, and the hour of two 
struck from the ormolu clock, just as Pierre 
Gerdy, the baker, leading his little daughter by 
the hand, entered the gorgeous drawing-room 
of Josiah Jones, Esq. The Countess soon en- 
tered, her wan face looking more wan and pale 
than ever, and her first impulse was to seize 
the little child, who had clung to the humble 
skirts of her father in timid surprise at the scene 
of gorgeous splendor which now first opened 
upon her sight, and the mother burst forth in 
an agony of maternal feeling which had been 
for years bound up in the icy embrace of heart- 
less dissipation. ‘My child, my beloved,” she 
cried, and pressing the little girl to her heart, 
with violent emotion burst into tears! At this 
moment a quick and familiar step was heand, 
and Jones, pale and haggard, flung open the 
door, and confronting the unhappy woman, ut- 
tered, in tones of fierce indignation, “ Impostor! 
base woman! J know all, that fellow is your 
husband, and that brat is your child!” 
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He did know all; the mysterious Frenchman, 
who was the ci-devant Baron de Coquin, had 
told him all. That gentleman, driven desperate 
by the last interview with the Countess, in 
which she had refused to comply with his pro- 
position to plunder all she could lay her hands 
on and fly with him, had, in his revengeful vex- 
ation, and with the hope of reward, hurried to 
Jones, and revealed the imposition of which he 
had been so long the victim. 


AN EARTHQUAKE OR TWO. 


NE hundred years ago, on this first of No- 
vember, the people of Lisbon rose joyfully 
from their beds at an early hour of the morn- 
ing. It was All Saints’ Day, and the Church 
had resolved that it should be kept with unus- 
ual splendor. The quarrel between king and 
Church had already begun; the latter were not 
above resorting to shows and pageants to retain 
popular favor. Large sums were accordingly 
lavished to celebrate the feast in imposing style. 
The churches were decked out with unaccus- 
tomed bravery. Twice as many tapers as usual 
were blessed and lit on the altars. The whole 
of Mother Chureh’s effective army—priests, 
monks, nuns, ecclesiastics of every stripe—was 
mustered for the occasion, from the Grand In- 
quisitor to the choristers recently imported from 
Rome. Foremost among the holy tribe were the 
dark-browed Jesuits, then at the height of their 
power and arrogance, Nor were the people 
backward to follow the lead of their priests. 
Though the Court and the more enlightened 
citizens of Lisbon were breaking loose from the 
fetters of the Inquisition, the masses were stanch 
in their fidelity to the Church. They did not- 
conceal their hostility to the liberal policy of the 
Marquis of Pombal. In their hearts the priests 
came first, the king second ; and when the clergy 
called upon them to celebrate the day as be- 
came the first Christians in the world, they 
made ready to obey with more than usual spirit. 
For a moment, on the afternoon of the 3lst 
October, the priestly managers had feared that 
the weather would defeat their hopes. The at- 
mosphere Was gloomy, the sun had set in a 
dark, dun cloud, As a long drought had pre- 
vailed, there was some ground for anticipating 
rain on the morrow. But when day broke on 
the Ist, the ground was dry, the air free from 
moisture. Over the river and bay hung a dense, 
dark fog. The sea was smooth as glass. Not 
a breath of wind stirred, and the dawn prom- 
ised a lovely day—a day, said the priests, suit- 
ed to the anniversary, and to the devout plans 
of the faithful. As the sun rose, the fog grad- 
ually gathered itself from the sea and earth 
level, and rose into the air. Glad crowds issued 
forth from the houses, and ere the day had fully 
broken, the town began to witness that peculiar 
combination of religious ceremony with profane 
amusement, which usually marks the high days 
of the Romish Church on the European con- 
tinent. On that day, every one wore his best. 
The ladies were ravishing; never had their 








beauty and grace been set off to better advant- 
age. Appareled with scarcely less care, the 
men sauntered gayly through the streets; or, 
assuming a graver aspect, followed the lead of 
the priests toward the church-doors. It was 
pretty well known that certain eminent Jesuit 
fathers would take an opportunity of launching 
ecclesiastical thunder-bolts at the heads of high 
personages; a large portion of the people had 
promised themselves not to miss the sermon. 
His majesty, Don José, and the infamous Pom- 
bal, would hear the truth at last. 

And now, the bells are ringing merry or sol- 
emn chimes; on one side, the slow, thick tread 
of a procession, preceded by the tinkling of 
censers and the monotonous chant of choristers, 
breaks the morning stillness; on another, gay 
voices are mingling joyously, maidens are laugh- 
ing and blushing at bold pleasantries, and dash- 
ing caballeros, with impudent air, are swagger- 
ing through the throng; all Lisbon is afoot, all 
Lisbon has promised itself a happy day on this 
first of November, one hundred years ago. But 
hark! Above the dull tramp of the friars, 
above the bright laughter of the maidens, a 
new sound strikes the ear—a dull, hoarse, rum- 
bling sound—a sound not to be compared to 
any thing on earth—such a sound, perhaps, as 
the Israelite stragglers may have heard when 
the Egyptian war-chariots rolled heavily over 
the stones in the bed of the Red Sea. "Tis not 
thunder, for ’tis beneath our feet. Nor the re- 
port of distant cannons, for ’tis close at hand. 
Nor the rattle of wheels, for it comes from the 
sea, Yet it resembles all three. Small leisure 
have the startled people to speculate on its 
cause. 

The friars have just looked up from their 
breviaries, the choristers have missed the note 
in their plain-chant, the men and maidens have 
suddenly grown serious—when, in the space of 
a second, the hoarse, low sound swells, swells, 
swells till it deafens the ear, and at the same 
moment a swift earth-wave sweeps through the 
city. With a stunning crash, walls and houses, 
steeples and monuments, fall heavily to the 
ground. The air is darkened by the clouds of 
dust, and none can see before him. A foul 
sulphureous gas impregnates the atmosphere. 
To breathe is scarcely less fatal than to be de- 
prived of breath. 

Then begins a headlong rush of people no one 
knows whither. Men fly from their houses into 
the street, to be crushed by the very walls and 
roof which just now sheltered them. Others 
crouch down where they are, and pass noiseless- 
ly, insensibly out of existence in the general 
ruin. Groups gather rouad the priests and the 
painted symbols of religion, and pray wildly for 
misericordia, Some one cries, “The end of the 
world has come!” Another, rousing himself 
from despair, shouts, “'To the quay! to the 
quay!” And to the quay the frightened con- 
course run, trampling the weaker in their blind 
haste. 

Two or three minutes have elapsed, and the 
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quay of the Tagus is overloaded with human 
beings. Again the awful rumbling is heard, 
and again the earth-wave flies through the 
city, and crash, crash fall walls and edifices. 
This time the earthquake moves with short, 
quick jerks. Nothing resists it. In the midst 
of the crowd on the quay the priests are offer- 
ing thanks for their preservation from this sec- 
ond shock, when all eyes are suddenly turned 
to the water. In the air a dead calm prevails, 
but the sea is lashed into fury by some unknown 
force. Far out from the shore, a huge wave is 
seen approaching. ‘The sea is coming in upon 
us—we shall all be lost!” cries the agonized 
crowd. ‘The words have scarce been spoken 
when the spray is dashed over the quay, and 
the wave follows. Over quay and shore, through 
the streets and squares, into the houses, and 
over the smoking ruins, the huge wave—fifty 
feet high—rushes furiously, carrying every 
thing before it. Ships are landed on the roofs 
of fallen houses, smaller craft are whirled to the 
very outskirts of the city. When the wave sub- 
sides, the survivors look in vain for the quay 
and the throng which stood there two minutes 
ago. Allare gone. The quay itself has sunk 
to unknown depths, and neither any fragment 
thereof, nor any trace of the thousands who had 
“sought refuge on its surface is ever seen again. 
The submarine chasm which had gaped to re- 
ceive them, must have closed upon their living 
bodies, and buried them fathoms and fathoms 
deep. Even the few vessels which were moor- 
ed to the quay were submerged with it, and 
buried in like manner. 

Six minutes had elapsed since the rumbling 
sound was first heard, and 60,000 souls had per- 
ished. Again the survivors thronged the open 
spaces, which now—as the neighboring edifices 
had already fallen—offered a refuge that might 
reasonably be considered safe. In prayer and 
agony they waited for the next shock. But the 
earthquake had expended its strength. Min- 
utes, then hours elapsed without fresh shocks. 
Lisbon began to breathe again. About noona 
vibration was felt, and a wave once more swept 
through the city, but there was little left to de- 
stroy, and its only effect was to close several 
chasms which had opened in the wall of the 
houses. Fires had burst forth from the church- 
es; smoke mingled with the dust, and darkened 
the sky. 

A volume has been filled with accounts of the 
tragic incidents which marked that dreadful 
morning. Dr. Davy, an English clergyman, 
then resident in Lisbon, relates how, as he was 
sitting in his room, he heard the rumbling noise, 
and almost immediately the shock followed, the 
house shook and cracked, and the room filled 
with dust. When it cleared away he saw a 
young girl crouching in one corner of liis room. 
He spoke to her, but she seemed to have lost 
the power of speech. There was no time to be 
lost. Seizing her by the hand, Mr. Davy led 
her out of the house into the street. For a 
short distance he succeeded in advancing with- 
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out injury. Meeting a heap of ruins, he found 
he could not mount it without helping himself 
with his hands. He let the girl’s hand go, 
called to her to follow his example, and climb- 
ed up. When he reached the summit he turned 
round to help the girl. A huge stone from a 
neighboring edifice had just fallen upon her 
and crushed her to death. 

A hundred such stories are in print. For 
more than a week stupor paralyzed the surviy- 
ors of the earthquake. The fire raged six days, 
and was only extinguished by the exertions of 
the Marquis of Pombal, who, like all great men, 
drew courage and energy from the greatness of 
the peril. ‘Thieves swarmed over the ruins, 
until the king erected a score or more of scaf- 
folds, on the outskirts of the city, and decor- 
ated each with the corpse of a robber caught in 
the act. The priests earned undying infamy by 
their conduct. Instead of aiding the civil au- 
thorities to re-establish order, they devoted their 
whole energy to persuading the people that the 
earthquake was a manifestation of Divine dis- 
pleasure at the Royal interference with the 
Church. They pointed to the heap of ruins 
which covered the ground where the palace had 
stood, and ominously remarked that it had been 
the first building to fall. A happy thing it was 
for Portugal that the ecclesiastical rogues found 
their match in Pombal. He answered that, for 
the matter of the palace, that signified nothing, 
as the Inquisition had fallen as well; even, as 
some said, a moment or two before the royal 
domicile. For the time he let the Church have 
its say, and only contended with it by redoub- 
ling his exertions to raise the city from its 
ashes ; but this done, he rested neither by day 
nor by night until he had broken the backbone 
of the papacy in Portugal—how thoroughly, his- 
tory is there to tell. 

This earthquake is the most wonderful on 
reeord. Humboldt estimates that it was felt 
over an area four times greater than that of Eu- 
rope. The Portuguese mountains rocked. On 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean the 
earth-wave was as fatally experienced as at Lis- 
bon. A town near Morocco is said to have been 
swallowed up, with all its inhabitants. Strange 
phenomena appeared in the Alps and interior 
of Europe. Springs were dried up, and the wa- 
ter of lakes violently agitated and discolored. 
On the coast of Sweden the sea rushed upon 
the land with extraordinary fury. England was 
shaken in some places with such violence that 
men were thrown from their seats. A heavy 
wave rolled into the harbor of Cork, in Ireland, 
washing the vessels from their moorings, and 
submerging the quays. At Antigua, and sev- 
eral of the West India islands, the sea rose sud- 
denly twenty feet, and the water was black as 
ink. Travelers on the Western lakes, and some 
of the French officers who were on the line of 
the Ohio (it was the year of General Braddock’s 
defeat at Fort Duquesne), report that they felt 
an earthquake in the afternoon of the day. 
Ships at sea in the Atlantic felt it distinctly, 
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and the sailors sprang from their berths in the 
belief that the vessel had struck on a rock. So 
well established are its travels, that philoso- 
phers have been enabled to specify its rate of 
progress at twenty miles an hour. 


Our own writers say nothing of this earth- | 


quake—a fact that would be more surprising if 
observers had been more numerous. But a few 
days afterward, on the 18th of the same Novem- 
ber, the earth was perceptibly shaken from the 
coast of Maine to Philadelphia. Professor Win- 


throp sent an account of the phenomenon to the | 


Royal Society. He says: “The first sensation 
was like a pulse or an undulation resembling 


that of a long-rolling swelling sea; and the | 


swell was so great that a man was obliged to 


lay hold of something to prevent being thrown | 


’ 


down.” This changed afterward to “a quick vi- 
bratory motion, with sudden jerks and wrench- 
es.” It was no new phenomenon. 


Massachusetts ; eleven are enumerated by Dud- 
ley between 1638 and 1755, including the great 
earthquake of 1663, which is believed to have 
been very severe in Canada, and to have alter- 
ed the bed of the Saint Lawrence in some places. 


So far as is known, all these earthquakes follow- | 


ed a southeasterly course. They were never 
accompanied by fatal accidents. 
neys were occasionally thrown down, and on the 
Merrimac the earth opened once or twice, and 
“scores of cart-loads of sand” were vomited 
through the cleft. But though the shocks were 


accompanied by the usual rumbling noise, and | 


the people were “smitten with the terrors of 
death, by reason of the roar and quaking,” no 
serious mischief appears to have been done. 

If any human science was moderately sat- 
isfying to the student, one might experience 
some disappointment at the reflection that we 
know absolutely nothing of the causes of earth- 
quakes. Since the one we have described, 
learned men have observed and recorded their 
phenomena in every quarter of the globe. Large 
volumes have been filled with accounts of earth- 
quakes, and,it would seem we have little to learn 
respecting their usual characteristics and effect. 
But when we seek to explore their origin or dis- 
cover their source, we can not but feel humili- 
ated by our own ignorance. On the philosophy 
of earthquakes the student may consult with al- 
most equal profit Strabo or Humboldt, Seneca 
or Sir Charles Lyell. The moderns have the 
advantage in respect of materials whereon to 
theorize; but with all their facts, they have 
never evolved a philosophical theory to account 
for them. We know that the crust of the earth 
is almost incessantly in motion at some point 
or other. Mr. Meriam, of Brooklyn, who is just- 


ly entitled to a leading rank among contempo- | 


rary observers of geognostic phenomena, has re- 

corded no less than 365 separate and distinct 

earthquakes during a period of 753 days; and 

as more than half the earth is unexplored, and 

at least three-fourths of the explored regions 

unprovided with observers, the real number of 
Vou. XI.—No. 66.—3 E 


Similar | 
earthquakes had frequently been noticed in | 


A few chim- | 





shocks during this period is likely to have been 
far greater. Humboldt says: “ If we could ob- 
| tain daily information regarding the condition 
| of all the earth’s surface, we should probably 
discover that it is almost always undergoing 
shocks at some point of its superficies.” We 
know, also, that earthquakes occur more fre- 
quently, and produce more terrible effects, in 
the vicinity of volcanoes, and near the sea- 
shore than elsewhere. It seems, moreover. 
that on many occasions a succession of earth- 
quakes have culminated in a terrible eruption 
|from a neighboring volcano. Beyond this we 
know nothing, so to speak, that can help us in 
searching for the cause of earthquakes. 

Pliny supposed that they arose from a con- 
finement of the winds in caverns in the centre 
| of the earth; but how the winds got into the 
| caverns, unless Zolus whistled them in, after 
the fashion commemorated by the poets, the 
philosopher is careful not to explain. He was 
| probably collecting facts in support of his theory 
| when the eruption of Vesuvius overwhelmed 

him. His idea floated down the stream of time 
and was favorably received by Shakspeare. 
| Hotspur says: 

“ Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 

In strange eruptions; and the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch'd and vex'd 
By the imprisoning of unruly winds 
Within her womb; which for enlargement striving. 
Shake the old beldame Earth, and topple down 
. Steeples and moss-grown towers.” 

But Pliny belongs to the age of facts. In 
the age of fiction, the earthquake was personi- 
fied. Hesiod describes how the latest born child 
of earth was Typhous, who, after the defeat of 
his elder brothers the Titans, continued to wage 
war with the gods by means of earthquakes. 
Typhous, or Typhon, is quite a familiar person- 
age with the Greek poets and mythologists. 
Homer seems to indicate that he resided near 
the Dead Sea, which, as the catastrophe of the 
Pentapolis proves, must have been at one timc 
the seat of terrible volcanic action. The same 
poetic fancy prevailed among the Asiatic na- 
tions. The Persians say that in olden time 
the tyrant Zohag was overcome by the hero 
Feridoun, and imprisoned under the mountain 
Demavend ; that the captive constantly endeav- 
ors to burst his prison walls, and in doing so. 
shakes the earth for thousands of miles around. 
A similar legend is current among the Tartars 
and the Hindoos. 

Modern observers agree upon two points. 
First, they ascribe earthquakes to movements 
of elastic gases underground. Secondly, they 
consider that volcanic eruptions proceed from 
the same cause and centre of action as earth- 
quakes. This last proposition was questioned 
by Stukeley; but since the writings of Bischof 
and Daubeny, it has generally been adopted by 
philosophers. The main point on which opin- 
ions differ is as to the source and origin of the 
elastic gases. Whence do they spring? What 
gives them birth ? 

Doubtless the grandest of all the theories that 


| 
| 
| 
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have been advanced to explain their origin is 
that which supposes the centre of the globe to 
be a sphere of liquid fire. This theory sets out 
with the assumption that the world was orig- 
inally an incandescent mass; that with rotation 
condensation commenced ; that a portion of the 
heat was radiated from the surface into the at- 
mosphere ; and that thus a cool and solid crust 
was formed, covering a vast sphere, which, be- 
ing unaffected by radiation, retained its original 
temperature. ‘The only natural fact that has 
been adduced in support of this idea is the usual 
increase of heat in mines and Artesian wells in 
proportion to descent into the bowels of the 
earth. A number of experiments have been 
made, with a tolerably uniform result, to show 
that such an increase of heat does take place. 
According to those of Monsieur Fourier, the 
rate of increase is equal to one degree Fahren- 
heit for every 45 to 50 feet of descent. Hence 
it has been inferred that at twenty-four miles be- 
low the surface the temperature must be equal 
to that of molten iron, and that it must increase 
at the rate of some 100° per mile throughout 
the remaining 3976 miles of the earth’s radius. 

This theory is adopted implicitly by many 
French writers of eminence, and Baron Von 
Humboldt in his Kosmos awards it his approval. 
With his usual candor, the latter has anticipated 
the objections that the experiments establishing 
the gradual increase of heat are not conclusive, 
and that the exploration of the earth’s volume 
to a depth of half a mile even does not warrant 
the formation of a theory to govern the rest of 
the sphere. 

Supposing them explained away, as they may 
be, the awful fact would be revealed that we— 
the people of this world—inhabit a crust not 
thicker than the distance from the Battery to 
Yonkers, and that beneath us, close under our 
feet, seethes a caldron of everlasting fire, in 
which a cannon-ball would melt in a second. 
Our crust is like the film which forms upon the 
surface of liquids in the sun. On the surface, 
perhaps, we shiver in the midst of cold and ice 
—our rivers are frozen over—the soil becomes 
solid as rock—and below us, at a distance which 
we might travel in an express railway train in 
half an hour, mountains of granite and iron are 
bubbling in a vast lake of liquid fire. If a road- 
way were cut, and the law of gravity overcome, 
aman might walk in a day from the eternal 
ricebergs of the pole to the eternal fire-sea of 
the earth’s centre. Such a theory is too fearful 
for weak minds to contemplate. The imagina- 
tive Biblical student may find in it materials for 
ithe fulfillment of prophecies regarding the final 
destruction of the world; but the mere thinker 
-stands aghast at the magnitude of the peril, and 
scareely convinces himself that a world, so pre- 
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open an orifice in the roof which covers them. 
With the Piutonian theory, volcanoes and earth- 
quakes are easily explained. We can readily 
fancy this boundless ocean roaring and hissing 
beneath us— hostile elements meeting in the 
raging whirlpool, and vapors flying round and 
round the cavity in search of an exit, heaving 
the superincumbent dome as a man would 
heave a blanket thrown over his head, till at 
last they find some existing or half-closed aper- 
ture, through which they can rush with mighty 
force, tearing their way through the rock, and 
hurling the fragments, with masses of molten 
lava, high into the air above. Such may have 
been the story of the Lisbon earthquake, and 
the motive-power may either have exhausted 
| itself and been condensed into a fluid, or have 
found vent through a submarine crater. 

Other famous earthquakes may be still more 
easily reconciled with the theory. South of 
| Borneo and east of Java lies the island called 
|Sumbawa. Forty years ago, a portion of that 
| island was well cultivated and rather thickly 
| populated. On the 5th April, 1815, an earth- 
|quake began. It was not destructive at first, 
|and the inhabitants of the town of Tomboro, 
| who were accustomed to similar phenomena, 
| paid but little attention to it. It continued 
| without intermission and without increase of 
| violence for six days. On the 11th the rum- 
| bling subterranean sounds became louder, and 
| resembled thunder-claps. ‘The ground heaved 
|more violently. On the 12th, the earthquake 
| acquired unprecedented force. It swept over 
| the island like a tornado, tearing up trees by 
| the roots, and hurling them into the sea. It 
|dashed the whole town to atoms. Out of a 
population of 12,000 only twenty-six persons 
jescaped alive. The sea rushed in upon the 
land in a single wave, varying from two to 
twenty feet in height. In some places it re- 
|ceded after having overflowing the soil. In 
| others it submerged it permanently to a depth 
| of eighteen feet, showing that the ground must 
have sunk to that extent. At the same time 
}an adjoining volcano burst into eruption, with 
|a roaring sound which was heard distinctly at 
| Sumatra, 970 miles distant on one side, and at 
| Temate on another side, at 720 miles distance. 
It threw out lava in huge streams which hid the 
ground, and such immense clouds of ashes, that 
Sir Stamford Raffles, then governor of Java, pos- 
| itively certifies that they darkened the air till 
the day seemed as dark as the darkest night. 
| These ashes rose in the air above the lower re- 
| gions of the atmosphere in which the monsoon 
prevailed at the time, and were carried as far 
|as the island of Amboyna, 800 miles distant. 
| Masses of ashes, cinders, and lava fell into the 
| sea near Sumbawa in such quantities as to form 





| 


cariously planted, can possibly have existed for | a cake two feet thick on the surface, through 


so many centuries. 


‘boiling .matter, we can not wonder that the 
molten mass should generate gases which ever 
-and anon burst their prison doors, and tear 


| which ships forced themselves with difficulty. 
If,, indeed, we do float on an ocean of madly 


This earthquake is one of the most remark- 
able on record, both from the extent of surface 
over which it was felt, and the tremendous char- 
acter of its culminating explosion. Were the 
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facts not certified by Sir Stamford Raffles, and | those who fled to escape an earthquake were 
endorsed by Sir Charles Lyell, some of them | heavily fined or imprisoned; the magistrates 
would appear almost incredible. used coolly to announce that “they, in their 
Another earthquake, which the advocates of | wisdom, would know when there was actual 
the theory of central heat are fond of quoting, | danger, and would give orders for flight.” 
is that which lasted from January, 1811, to May, |  Reassured perhaps by some similar consola- 
1812, and extended over nearly half of the! tory announcement, the people of Caracas and 
American continent, ranging from the State of | La Guayra spent the morning of the 26th of 
Missouri to the Republic of Venezuela. | March in the ceremonies and processions pe- 
The disturbance began, in this case, by the | culiar to Holy Week in Catholic countries. 
sudden appearance of a new island in the | “ Business,” says Walker, who was an eye-wit- 
Azores. On the 30th of January, 1811, the | ness, “was entirely suspended; the inhabitants 
inhabitants of St. Michael were surprised to see | appeared in their gayest attire; the females 
ashes, and dust, and fragments of rocks burst-| and children were loaded with jewelry; the 
ing forth from the ocean. he eruption contin-| streets were swept and partially strewed with 
ued for several days, at the end of which time a} flowers. The weather was peculiarly fine; the 
solid island was formed, chiefly covered by a| sun shone brightly, but not oppressively, from 
volcanic mountain, with an active crater in the | the deep-blue sky, on the wide expanse of which 
centre. The discharge did no injury, and the | not a cloud was to be seen. The streets were 
island anadyomene was christened Sabrina. gay with passengers, who sauntered along in 
Five months afterward an earthquake took | careless groups: no sounds were heard but 
place in the next link in the volcanic chein—| those of amusement and hilarity.” Upon this 
the island of St. Vincent in the West Indies. | glad scene, suddenly, at twenty minutes past 
It was not violent or very destructive; but like | four, broke a low, rumbling noise, coming evi- 
the voleano Sabrina, its activity was incessant. | dently from the bowels of the earth. Still, so 
Other five months elapsed without particular | blindly confident of security were the people, 


| 


change, when in November and December, 
1811, shocks were felt in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, in the vicinity of New Madrid. They 
were sharp, frequent, and often very destruct- 


that they quietly observed to each other that 
the sound was that of a troop of horse gallop- 
ing down a neighboring street. Soon, how- 
ever, the noise increased, and the ground be- 


ei ERR 


ive. At times a wave swept over the soil, as| gan to tremble. Then the cry arose from the 
though it had been fluid, bending trees till | terrified crowd: “ Terramoto !” 

their branches touched the ground, first on one At the same moment the walls of the houses 
side then on the other. In parts the soil was| began to crack, and the plaster to fall. The 
rent by deep fissures, out of which mud and wa-| wiser of the inhabitants rushed to the open 
ter and steam were vomited to a great height. | squares and the centre of the crossings; but 
Pools of water were suddenly seen to cover | many, paralyzed by fear, fell on their knees 


what had always been dry land; then, after 
an hour or two, to subside and disappear. In 
some places the soil subsided in like manner to 
a depth of some eight or ten feet: in others, 
hilly ridges were thrown up. Thirty-five years 
afterward, Sir Charles Lyell visited the locali- 
ty, examined the “sunk ground,” and saw the 
“sink holes” out of which the eruption had 
taken place; he agrees with Humboldt in con- 
sidering the phenomenon as one of the most 
curious on record, considering the isolation of 
the locality, and the distance which divides it 
from any active volcano. 

At the very time New Madrid began to be 
shaken, a sharp shock was felt at Caracas, a 
sea-port town in Venezuela. ‘It was not much 
noticed, and business went on as usual. 

During the following three months, the 
ground near New Madrid, the island of St. 
Vincent, and portions of the Venezuelan shore 
never ceased to quake. Tremblings were ex- 
perienced daily. Still no one seems to have 
looked for any greater disaster. Immemorial 
security from earthquakes explains the confi- 
dence of the dwellers on the Mississippi, and 
as for the Venezuelans, the authorities in the 
Spanish countries have always discountenanced 
any thing like apprehensions of this kind. In 
Mexico, for instance, as Humboldt tells us, 


| where they stood, and prayed wildly. Shock 
succeeded shock with increasing rapidity and 
vehemence. Mr. Walker saw an old man and 
his daughter—a beautiful young girl—fall on 
their knees outside their house, and clasp their 
| hands in agonized prayer. At the same mo- 
ment he noticed the wall of the house totter; 
he shrieked to them to fly ; they heard him not; 
louder he called, even rose to drag them away; 
but before he could run a yard, the huge wall 
slowly leaned over and fell with a deafening 
crash before his eyes, crushing them beneath 
its debris. Such imprudences were common. 
The priests, with the peculiar courage of their 
order, energetically called upon the faithful to 
take refuge in the churches, as they assured 
them the earthquake could not injure the sane- 
tuaries of God. Numbers obeyed the appeal, 
and flocked round the altars, They were still 
thronging in when the earthquake culminated 
in one terrific crash. Half the city crumbled; 
the churches, being the highest buildings, fall- 
ing among the first, and burying priests and 
faithful together. For a few moments after 
this last shock, the air was so darkened by the 
clouds of dust which arose from the ruins that 
nothing could be seen. When the dust blew 
away, desolation stared the survivors on every 
side, and to the hoarse rumbling of the earth- 
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quake had succeeded the shrieks and moans of 
the unfortunates who lay buried under the ruins. 
Mr. Walker noted that from the first subterrane- 
an noise to the final crash not more than one min- 
ute had elapsed—a minute in which disasters to 
fill a century had been condenséd! Over fifteen 
thousand persons had perished. Caracas was 
destroyed. La Guayra was partially respited, 
only to meet the same fate a week afterward. 

But the convulsive force had at length found 
an exit. The earthquake at Caracas took place 
on the 26th March; that which overwhelmed 
La Guayra on 4th April; on the 30th April a 
new volcano burst into activity on the island of 
St. Vincent, and ashes from the eruption were 
carried to windward as far as Barbadoes. The 
island itself was completely destroyed for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

An apter illustration of the theory of internal 
heat could not well be imagined. Nothing easier, 
in fact, than to conceive the agglomeration of 
subterranean gases from the central furnace in 
the first days of the year 1811; their partial 
liberation through the volcanic island Sabrina, 
which proving too small a vent, was soon aban- 
doned, and submerged by the waves; their wan- 
derings to the Antilles, shaking the earth as 
they went; their vain search for a valve on the 
banks of the Mississippi, where, as in parts of 
Central America, they succeeded in relieving 
themselves of a quantity of fluid and solid mat- 
ter; their increased virulence as they roamed 
vainly round their deep caverns, until they abso- 
lutely shook the sphere in the explosion of their 
fury at Caracas and La Guayra; and, finally, 
their liberation by the tremendous eruption of 
St. Vincent. One of nature’s epics, truly! 

The theories which dispense with a central 
fiery sphere to explain voleanic phenomena are 
neither so clear nor so interesting as the one 
which we have mentioned. Many of them as- 
cribe the generation of hydrogen or other elastic 
gases to the admission of water to unoxydized 
matter in the interior of the earth. Sir Charles 
Lyell vaguely hints at magnetic or electrical 
ageney as well, but he wisely abstains from pro- 
pounding an intelligible, and therefore assaila- 
ble theory. 

Dr. Daubeny, one of the leading authorities 
on volcanic phenomena, is a convert to the wa- 
ter theory. He supposes that the water of the 
sea forces itself through crevices in the rocks, 
and thus gains access to the unoxydized nucleus 
of the earth. Those who follow him in this be- 
lief rely, in a great measure, on the geograph- 
ical position of the known volcanic regions. 
Of the two hundred active voleanoes which have 
been laid down in the explored regions of the 
world, all but two or three are in close proxim- 
ity to the ocean. They form a girdle round the 
earth. Starting, for instance, from the volca- 
noes in Kamtchatka, the chain passes through 
the Japanese and Loo Choo islands into the 
Eastern archipelago. Most of these isles are of 
recent volcanic origin, and all are subject to 
frequent earthquakes. The chain goes as far 





south as New Zealand, where they have earth- 
quakes once a month; it then ascends, through 
New Guinea, to the Moluccas, Java, Sumatra, 
and the neighboring isles. We find the next 
link on the island of Ceylon, and the next in 
the Gulf of Cutch, where the violent earthquake 
of 1819 took place, overthrowing several vil- 
lages and a large town, and submerging the Fort 
of Sindree, on the Indus, to the depth of several 
feet below the surface of the water. Hence to 
Persia, where the destruction of Shiraz, which 
took place on 21st April, 1853, attests the power 
of the volcanic force. We trace the chain across 
the Euphrates and the Tigris to Palestine, where 
the ruins of the Pentapolis mark its path. Even 
at the present day the whole coasts of Asia Mi- 
nor and the Levant are subject to earthquakes, 
Stromboli, tna, and Vesuvius follow in regular 
order, and the destruction of Lisbon furnishes 
a link between them and the Azores, or Tener- 
iffe. Crossing the Atlantic with a bound, we 
find the chain continued in the Antilles, most 
of which have been subject to earthquakes. On 
touching the coast of America the chain may be 
said to divide itself into two branches, one going 
north and the other southward. The latter, 
starting from St. Vincent and Caracas, pursues 
its fatal course, between the shore of the Pacific 
and the Andes, through Quito, Peru, and Chili, 
to the very Terra del Fuego. The former, tak- 
ing its rise at the same point, traverses Central 
America and Mexico, and probably the whole 
of California and Oregon. With the single ex- 
ceptions of Java and the neighboring islands and 
Iceland, these two branches have been more fre- 
quently and cruelly visited by voleanic accidents 
than any other portions of the world. Finally, 
the circle is completed by the Sandwich Island 
and a few other insular volcanoes, or perhaps 
still more directly by the volcano at the mouth 
of the Columbia, and possibly some smaller fire- 
mouths in Russian America and the islands of 
the Sea of Kamtchatka. 

It will be noticed that this line follows the 
sea-coast. The few seats of volcanic action 
which are not included in it, such as Iceland, 
are likewise in close proximity to the sea. And 
it is confidently asserted that marine fossils have 
been found near or on every explored site of ex- 
tinct volcanoes, proving that the sea once flow- 
ed there. It is true that volcanoes exist, and 
earthquakes have been felt in a particular region 
of Tartary which is 260 miles from any known 
large body of water; but the advocates of the 
water theory deny that this tract has been suf- 
ficiently explored to certify the non-existence of 
lakes. In like manner they argue that Jorullo, 
in Mexico, which is 120 miles from the sea, is 
obviously connected with Tuxtla on the Atlan- 
tic, and Colima on the Pacifie shore. 

Hence, say Daubeny and his school, it is not 
at all unnatural to suppose that sea-water may 
have something to do with voleanic action. The 
hypothesis derives additional plausibility from 
the fact that the same elements are found in 
voleanic exhalations and sea-water. 





A third and older theory than either of the 
two mentioned, is that of spontaneous combus- 
tion. This was suggested by an ingenious ex- 
periment, which any youthful reader may repeat 
for his own amusement. If a quantity of clean 
iron filings be mixed with an equal quantity of 
sulphur, formed into a paste with water, and 
then buried, in a cloth, in the earth, a mimic 
earthquake will be produced. Sulphureous va- 
pors will force their way through the ground. 
The adjacent earth will grow warm, and at night 
flames may be seen issuing from the surface. 
If the quantity of filings used be large, and the 
ground well trodden down around and above 
the package, an explosion will sometimes take 
place. Arguing from analogy, Lemery and 
other philosophers supposed that similar com- 
binations might be effected by nature in the 
bowels of the earth, and that earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions might be the result. But this 
theory is now generally rejected. 

Attempts have been made to evolve a formula 
from the movement of the earthquake. But on 
a close examination this has always been aban- 
doned as impossible. The ordinary movement 
of earthquakes is horizontal. It has been com- 
pared by Mr. Mitchell to the wave which is pro- 
duced in a carpet when it is held at the four 


corners and shaken at either end; the shake | 


admits beneath the carpet a certain volume of 
air, which travels without material loss of bulk 
across the whole expanse of the carpet, and es- 
capes at the further extremity, In like man- 
ner, says Mr. Mitchell, the elastic gas which 
rushes through the subterranean cavity raises a 
wave in the surface of the earth, and carries it 
along till it subsides, is absorbed, or escapes. 
Of the height of this earth-wave we can form 
no accurate idea. During the earthquakes on 
the Mississippi, credible persons affirmed that 
the trees had been swayed from side to side, 
like a ship in a heavy sea, till their topmost 
branches touched the ground, first on one side 
then on the other. This would suppose a wave 
of many feet in height. Observers in Quito 
estimated the height of their horizontal wave 
at eight inches only. ‘The sea-wave, which fol- 
lows or accompanies the earth-wave, has been 
known to vary from ten to fifty feet in height. 
But besides the horizontal movements, earth- 
quakes often proceed in a vertical and rotatory 
direction. A lady, writing of a late earthquake 
in Chili, described her sensations as “ feeling as 
if she was jumped up and down severaf inches 
at a time.” The changes which earthquakes 
have effected in the level of the earth at vari- 
ous places—as in Chili and Calabria—confirm 
this impression. Humboldt calls it the “ mine- 
like movement,” comparing it to the explosion 
of a mine charged with gunpowder. The rota- 
tory movement is perfectly established by the 
ruins of monuments destroyed by earthquakes 
in Calabria and South America. After the 
earthquake of 1783 in Calabria, columns com- 
posed of blocks of stone were found twisted 
round, the blocks, which had formerly been 
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placed squarely one upon another, being left 
at all sorts of angles to each other. The same 
phenomenon is constantly presented by the fur- 
niture ina room. A sofa will be whirled round 
and left fronting the wall. At Caracas, some of 
the chimneys were turned round. How such a 
movement can be imparted to loose objects— 
and especially how stones and bricks cemented 
together by mortar can be made to spin round 
independently of each other—is not easily un- 
derstood. 

The astonishing rapidity of the earth-wave is 
doubtless the cause of these strange evolutions. 
According to the records of earthquakes, twen- 
ty miles a minute is no unusual speed for the 
wave. The earthquakes observed in this part 
of the world have moved more slowly; that 
which occurred at Simoda in Japan last De- 
cember crossed the Pacific ocean at the rate of 
seven to eight miles a minute. But earthquakes 
have been noted whose speed defied all calcula- 
tion. Thus the shock of 22d January, 1855, is 
said to have been felt simultaneously at Constan- 
tinople in Turkey, at Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, and in New Zealand. If we are to sup- 
pose that these shocks were one and the same, 
the earth-wave must have traveled thousands 
of miles in a second. 

One of the most curious experiments that 
have been made with a. view to discover the 
cause of earthquakes is that of Mr. Meriam. 
He connects them with local atmospherical 
phenomena,:and is endeavoring to deduce a 
law of relative attraction or influence between 
the two. Experience has taught him that 
whenever what he terms an “ equilibriation of 
temperature” takes place here—that is to say, 
whenever the temperature does not vary two 
degrees for a period of seven hours—an earth- 
quake is indicated. Whenever this equilibria- 
tion occurs, therefore, he notes the indication 
in his record-book ; and in a surprising number 
of cases it has been verified. One of the most 
striking of these occurred last December. On 
the 24th Mr. Meriam wrote to the Journal of 
Commerce, that from his observations he had rea- 
son to believe that a severe earthquake had 
taken place in the East Indies the day before ; 
and sure enough, it was on that very day that 
Simoda was so nearly destroyed. He does not, 
we believe, hazard any philosophical theory to 
account for the coincidence. 

All the world is subject more or less to earth- 
quakes. In this country the convulsions at New 
Madrid in 1811 and 1812, which were felt from 
the Valley of the Mississippi to the sea-coast, 
are the most severe examples of the phenom- 
enon of which we have any record; but slight 
vibrations are of constant occurrence. New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, has been visited by sév- 
eral hundred distinct shocks: at New Orleans 
there is no record of an earthquake ever having 
been felt. The Indians told Dr, Mather that 
they expected an earthquake every quarter of a 
century. The colonial records mention five 
“great earthquakes,” viz., in 1638, 1663, 1668, 
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1727, and 1755; besides several minor shocks, 
of which there were an abundance between 
1660 and 1669, vastly to the terror of the su- 
perstitious New Englanders. Nowadays we 
record these matters more carefully. Thus we 
find that between Ist January, 1852, and 16th 
June, 1855, no less than eighty-four shocks of 
earthquake were experienced in the United 
States, exclusive of some forty to fifty which 
were felt in California. Of the Atlantic States, 
Virginia and Georgia appear the most frequent- 
ly favored by earthquakes ; in the period men- 
tioned, eight were felt in each. New York and 
New Hampshire come next with seven apiece. 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, and Illinois are said to have 
been only visited once; and Alabama, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, and New Jersey 
not at all. But the difference is probably due 
to the vigilance of observers in the former States 
and their negligence in the latter. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the American reader that 
none of these shocks were serious. 

Abroad, the earthquakes of the past year or 
two have been unusually disastrous. They will 
be known in Central America as the years of 
earthquakes, On 15th July, 1853, a’shock part- 
ly destroyed the city of Cumana, which is said 
to have been the oldest city in America. On 
the 19th a second shock, more violent than the 
first, completed its destruction; and a succes- 
sion of shocks during the whole month of Au- 
gust and part of September baffléd every at- 
tempt to repair the havoc wrought by the former 
ones. In April, 1854, shocks were felt at San 
Salvador. ‘They increased in violence till the 
night of Sunday 16th, when a single earth-wave 
destroyed the whole city, and bufied over a hun- 
dred persons in the ruins. 

The story of San Salvador is one of the most 
striking in the history of earthquakes. The city 
was built in 1528, nearly a hundred years before 
New York; it was accounted one of the finest 
sites in the country. Recent travelers describe 
itas a paradise. Nestled behind cactus hedges, 
and shaded overhead by thick groves of orange 
and palm trees, the houses of the inhabitants 
were secure from the fierce tropical sun, while 
their elevation—they were 2000 feet above the 
sea—insured them a regular night breeze. The 
loveliness of the scenery, with its deep-green 
background of plantain, loaded with golden 
fruit, and yet farther back the grand mountain 
line, with the majestic volcano of St. Salvador 
reposing massively against the sky—the delight- 
ful country paths, completely covered in by in- 
tertwined foliage+the pretty red-roofed cot- 
tages, built low and solidly for fear of earth- 
quakes—compose a picture oftener dreamed of 
than seen. Of earthquakes it had known sev- 
eral, but having always withstood their shocks 
without material injury, the inhabitants thought 
of them without uneasiness. Such was the city 
which ceased to exist in April, 1854. When 
the earthquake commenced the springs dried 
ap, and the people and cattle, half choked with 
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the dust, could not procure a drop of water, 
The strongest walls, five or six feet thick, crum- 
bled to the ground. In view of this proof of the 
increased violence of earthquakes, and the ex- 
ample of the Guatemalans, who abandoned their 
old capital, Antigua, in 1773, in consequence of 
a violent earthquake, the people of San Salvador 
determined to choose a new site for the city they 
were to build. It would seem as though nature 
intended to efface all the landmarks of the early 
Spanish settlers. 

Throughout Central America and Mexico the 
earth quaked all summer, doing more or less in- 
jury in the cities. Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
the Southern Mexican States, suffered consider- 
ably, and the inhabitants spent a summer of 
fearful anxiety. The convulsion appears to 
have culminated in the revival of activity in 
the extinct volcano of Zacana, in Guatemala, on 
12th January, 1855. In a more romantic age, 
poets would have feigned that the Spanish races 
were being punished by Fate for their ungrate- 
ful misuse of the blessings of political liberty. 

We, who hardly notice the slight vibrations 
which are called earthquakes in these latitudes, 
can form but a very imperfect idea of the sensa- 
tions to which a Southern convulsion of the earth 
gives rise. Travelers say that nothing can be 
compared to the impression which the first earth- 
quake produces on the mind. ‘It is not,” says 
Humboldt, “ the result of a recollection of those 
fearful pictures of devastation presented to our 
fancy by the historical narratives of the past, but 
is rather due to the sudden revelation of the de- 
lusive nature of the inherent faith by which we 
had clung to a belief in the immobility of the 
solid parts of the earth. We are accustomed 
from early childhood to draw a contrast betweeu 
the mobility of water and the immobility of the 
soil on which we tread; and this feeling is con- 
firmed by the evidence of our senses. When, 
therefore, we suddenly feel the ground move 
beneath us, a mysterious and natural force, 
with which we are previously unacquainted, is 
revealed to us as an active disturbance of sta- 
bility. A moment destroys the illusion of a 
whole life; our deceptive faith in the repose 
of nature vanishes, and we feel transported, as 
it were, into a realm of unknown destructive 
forces. Every sound—the faintest motion in 
the air—arrests our attention, and we no lon- 
ger trust the ground on which we stand. Ani- 
mals, especially dogs and swine, participate in 
the same anxious disquietude ; and even the 
crocodiles of the Orinoco, which are at other 
times as dumb as our little lizards, leave the 
trembling bed of the river, and run with loud 
cries into the adjoining forests.” 

The premonitory noise is peculiarly terrify- 
ing. In Mexico they call it the “ bramidos y 
truenos subterraneos ;” and at the sound all na- 
ture trembles with fright. An observer in 
Chili has left us a vivid picture of the dismay 
caused by a severe shock. “A herd of several 
hundred black cattle swept by from seaward, 
and rushed toward the hills with horrible moan- 
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ings. The horses also, goaded to madness by 
insupportable terrors, burst their bridles and 
fled after the cattle, snorting as they went; 
while their owners heeded not the probable 
loss of their property, which at another time 
would have driven them half crazy. The bel- 
lowing of the cattle as they rushed through the 
trees, the clattering of the horses’ hoofs up the 
hillside, the shrieks of the women, the groans 
of the men, and the discordant notes of the wild 
birds, which began to add their sounds of terror 
to the din, all created a scene of horror not 
easily to be forgotten.” 

The shock occasionally produces fine moral 
effects among the superstitious Spaniards. At 
Caracas, after the earthquake, “ marriages were 
contracted between persons who for many years 
had neglected to sanction their union by sacer- 
dotal blessing. Children found parents in per- 
sons who till then had disavowed them ; resti- 
tution was promised by individuals who had 
never been accused of theft; and families who 
had long been at enmity, were reconciled by the 
common evil.” The lesson has been as fruit- 
ful of profit in Quito. But this is by no means 
invariably the case. We have seen how the 
Marquis of Pombal was obliged to girdle Lis- 
bon with gibbets to check the robberies which 
followed the great earthquake. In Calabria, 


in 1783, Sir William Hamilton states that the 
peasants fell to robbing with such fury that they 


did not even wait till the earthquake had leveled 
the houses, but rushed into the rooms in antici- 
pation of the shock, and stripped them of their 
contents. Fear is, after all, a sorry teacher. 
When a ship strikes a rock, some fall to praying, 
certainly, who perhaps never prayed before ; but 


full as many make for the spirit-room. 
A TIME ago, no matter how long precisely, 
I, an old man, removed from the country 
to the city, having become unexpected heir to a 
great old house in a narrow street of one of the 
lower wards, once the haunt of style and fash- 
ion, full of gay parlors and bridal chambers; 
but now, for the most part, transformed into 
counting-rooms and warehouses. _ There bales 
and boxes usurp the place of sofas; day-books 
and ledgers are spread where once the delicious 
breakfast toast was buttered. In those old wards 
the glorious old soft-warfle days are over. 
Nevertheless, in this old house of mine, so 
strangely spared, some monument of departed 
dayssurvived. Norwasthis theonlyone. Amidst 
the warehonse ranges some few other dwellings 
likewise stood. The street’s transmutation was 
not yet complete. Like those old English friars 
and nuns, long haunting the ruins of their re- 
treats after they had been dispoiled, so some 
few strange old gentlemen and ladies still lin- 
gered in the neighborhood, and would not, could 
not, might not quit it. And I thought that 
when, one spring, emerging from my white-blos- 
soming orchard, my own white hairs and white 
ivory-headed cane were added to their loitering 
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census, that those poor old souls insanely fan- 
cied the ward was looking up—the tide of fash- 
ion setting back again. 

For many years the old house had been un- 
occupied by an owner; those into whose hands 
it from time to time had passed having let it 
out to various shifting tenants; decayed old 
towns-people, mysterious recluses, or trausicnt, 
ambiguous-looking foreigners. 

While from certain cheap furbishings to which 
the exterior had been subjected, such as remov- 
ing a fine old pulpit-like porch crowning the 
summit of six lofty steps, and set off with a 
broad-brimmed sounding-board overshadowing 
the whole, as well as replacing the original 
heavy window-shutters (each pierced with a 
crescent in the upper panel to admit an Oriental 
and moonylight into the otherwiseshut-up rooms 
of a sultry morning in July) with frippery Ve- 
netian blinds; while, I repeat, the front of the 
house hereby presented an incongruous aspect, 
as if the graft of modernness had not taken in 
its ancient stock; still, however it might fare 
without, within little or nothing had been alter- 
ed. The cellars were full of great grim, arched 
bins of blackened brick, looking like the ancient 
tombs of Templars, while overhead were shown 
the first-floor timbers, huge, square, and massive, 
all red oak, and through long eld, of a rich and 
Indian color. So large were those timbers, and 
so thickly ranked, that to walk in those capa- 
cious cellars was much like walking along a 
line-of-battle ship’s gun-deck. 

All the rooms in each story remained just as 
they stood ninety years ago, with all their heavy- 
moulded, wooden cornices, paneled wainscots, 
and carved and inaccessible mantles of queer 
horticultural and zoological devices. Dim with 
longevity, the very covering of the walls still 
preserved the patterns of the times of Louis 
XVI. In the largest parlor (the drawing-room, 
my daughters called it, in distinction from two 
smaller parlors, though I did not think the dis- 
tinction indispensable) the paper hangings were 
in the most gaudy style. Instantly we knew 
such paper could only have come from Paris 
—genuine Versailles paper—the sort of paper 
that might have hung in Marie Antoinette’s 
boudoir. It was of great diamond lozenges, 
divided by massive festoons of roses (onions, 
Biddy the girl said they were, but my wife soon 
changed Biddy’s mind on thathead); and in those 
lozenges, one and all, as in an overarbored gar- 
den-cage, sat a grand series of gorgeous illustra- 
tions of the natural history of the most imposing 
Parisian-looking birds; parrots, macaws, and 
peacocks, but mostly peacocks. Real Prince Es- 
terhazies of birds; all rubies, diamonds, and 
Orders of the Golden Fleece. But, alas! the 
north side of this old apartment presented a 
strange look; half mossy and half mildew; 
something as ancient forest trees on their north 
sides, to which particular side the moss most 
clings, and where, they say, internal decay first 
strikes. In short, the original resplendence of 
the peacocks had been sadly dimmed on that 
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north side of the room, owing to a small leak 
in the eaves, from which the rain had slowly 
trickled its way down the wall, clean down to 
the first floor. This leak the irreverent tenants, 
at that period occupying the premises, did not 
see fit to stop, or rather, did not think it worth 
their while, seeing that they only kept their 
fuel and dried their clothes in the parlor of the 
peacocks. Hence many of the once glowing 
birds seemed as if they had their princely plum- 
age bedraggled in a dusty shower. Most mourn- 
fully their starry trains were blurred. Yet so 
patiently and so pleasantly, nay, here and there 
so ruddily did they seem to bide their bitter 
doom, so much of real elegance still lingered 
in their shapes, and so full, too, seemed they of 
asweet engaging pensiveness, meditating all day 
long, for years and years, among their faded bow- 
ers, that though my family repeatedly adjured 
me (especially my wife, who, I fear, was too 
young for me) to destroy the whole hen-roost, 
as Biddy called it, and cover the walls with a 
beautiful, nice, genteel, cream-colored paper, 
despite all entreaties, I could not be prevailed 
upon, however submissive in other things. 

But chiefly would I permit no violation of the 
old parlor of the peacocks or room of roses (I call 
it by both names), on account of its long associa- 
tion in my mind with one of the original proprie- 
tors of the mansion—the gentle Jimmy Rose. 

Poor Jimmy Rose! 

He was among my earliest acquaintances. 
It is not many years since he died ; and I and 
two other tottering old fellows took hack, and 
in sole procession followed him to his grave. 

Jimmy was born a man of moderate fortune. 
In his prime he had an uncommonly handsome 
person; large and manly, with bright eyes of 
blue, brown curling hair, and cheeks that seem- 
ed painted with carmine; but it was health’s 
genuine bloom, deepened by the joy of life. He 
was by nature a great ladies’ man, and like most 
deep adorers of the sex, never tied up his free- 
dom of general worship by making one willful 
sacrifice of himself at the altar. 

Adding to his fortune by a large and prince- 
ly business, something like that of the great 
Florentine trader, Cosmo the Magnificent, he 
was enabled to entertain on a grand scale. For 
a long time his dinners, suppers, and balls, were 
not to be surpassed by any given in the party- 
giving city of New York. His uncommon 
cheeriness ; the splendor of his dress ; his spark- 
ling wit; radiant chandeliers; infinite fund of 
small-talk; French furniture; glowing welcomes 
to his guests; his bounteous heart and board; 
his noble graces and his glorious wine; what 
wonder if all these drew crowds to Jimmy’s 
hospitable abode? In the winter assemblies he 
figured first on the manager's list. James Rose, 
Esq., too, was the man to be found foremost in 
all presentations of plate to highly successful 
actors at the Park, or of swords and guns to 
highly successful generals in the field, Often, 
also, was he chosen to present the gift on ac- 
count of his fine gift of finely saying fine things. 





“ Sir,” said he, in a great drawing-room in 
Broadway, as he extended toward General G—— 
a brace of pistols set with turquois, ‘‘ Sir,” said 
Jimmy with a Castilian flourish and a rosy 
smile, “there would have been more turquois 
here set, had the names of your glorious victo- 
ries left room.” 

Ah, Jimmy, Jimmy! Thou didst excel in 
compliments. But it was inwrought with thy 
inmost texture to be affluent in all things which 
give pleasure. And who shall reproach thee 
with borrowed wit on this occasion, though 
borrowed indeed it was? Plagiarize otherwise 


as they may, not often are the men of this 
world plagiarists in praise. 
Time, true plagiarist of 


But times changed. 
the seasons. 

Sudden and terrible reverses in business were 
made mortal by. mad prodigality on all hands. 
When his affairs came to be scrutinized, it was 
found that Jimmy could not pay more than 
fifteen shillings in the pound. And yet in time 
the deficiency might have been made up—of 
course, leaving Jimmy penniless—had it not 
been that in one winter gale two vessels of his 
from China perished off Sandy Hook; perished 
at the threshold of their port. 

Jimmy was a ruined man, 

It was years ago. At that period I resided 
in the country, but happened to be in the city 
on one of my annual visits. It was but four or 
five days since seeing Jimmy at his house the 
centre of all eyes, and hearing him at the close 
of the entertainment toasted by a brocaded lady, 
in these well-remembered words: ‘“ Our noble 
host; the bloom on his cheek, may it last long 
as the bloom in his heart!” And they, the 
sweet ladies and gentlemen there, they drank 
that toast so gayly and frankly off; and Jimmy, 
such a kind, proud, grateful tear stood in his 
honest eye, angelically glancing round at the 
sparkling faces, and equally sparkling, and 
equally feeling, decanters. 

Ah! poor, poor Jimmy—God guard us all— 
poor Jimmy Rose! 

Well, it was but four or five days after this 
that I heard a clap of thunder—no, a clap of 
bad news. I was crossing the Bowling Green 
in a snow-storm not far from Jimmy’s house on 
the Battery, when I saw a gentleman come saun- 
tering along, whom I remembered at Jimmy’s 
table as having been the first to spring to his 
feet in eager response to the lady’s toast. Not 
more brimming the wine in his lifted glass than 
the moisture in his eye on that happy occasion. 

Well, this good gentleman came sailing across 
the Bowling ‘Green, swinging a silver-headed 
ratan; seeing me, he paused, “Ah, lad, that 
was rare wine Jimmy gave us the other night. 
Sha’n’t get any more, though. Heard the news? 
Jimmy’s burst. Clean smash, I assure you. 
Come along down to the Coffee-house and I'll 
tell you more. And if you say so, we'll arrange 
over a bottle of claret for a sleighing party to 
Cato’s to-night. Come along.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “ I—I—I am engaged.” 
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Straight as an arrow I went to Jimmy’s. 
Upon inquiring for him, the man at the door 
told me that his master was not in; nor did he 
know where he was; nor had his master been 
in the house for forty-eight hours. 

Walking up Broadway again, I questioned 


passing acquaintances; but though each man | 
verified the report, no man could tell where | 


Jimmy was, and no one seemed to care, until 
I encountered a merchant, who hinted that prob- 
ably Jimmy, having scraped up from the wreck a 
snug lump of coin, had prudently betaken him- 
self off to parts unknown. The next man I 
saw, a great nabob he was too, foamed at the 
mouth when I mentioned Jimmy’s name, “ Ras- 
cal; regular scamp, Sir, is Jimmy Rose! But 
there are keen fellows after him.” I afterward 


heard that this indignant gentleman had lost | 
the sum of seventy-five dollars and seventy-five | 


And | 


cents indirectly through Jimmy’s failure. 
yet I dare say the share of the dinners he had 
eaten at Jimmy’s might more than have balanced 
that sum, considering that he was something of 
a wine-bibber, and such wines as Jimmy im- 
ported cost a plum or two. Indeed, now that I 
bethink me, I recall how I had more than once 
observed this same middle-aged gentleman, and 
how that toward the close of one of Jimmy’s 
dinners he would sit at the table pretending to 
be earnestly talking with beaming Jimmy, but 
all the while, with a half furtive sort of tremu- 
lous eagerness and hastiness, pour down glass 
after glass of noble wine, as if now, while Jim- 
my’s bounteous sun was at meridian, was the 
time to make his selfish hay. 

At last I met a person famed for his peculiar 
knowledge of whatever was secret or withdrawn 
in the histories and habits of noted people. 
When I inquired of this person where Jimmy 
could possibly be, he took me close to Trinity 
Church rail, out of the jostling of the crowd, 
and whispered me, that Jimmy had the evening 
before entered an old house of his (Jimmy’s), 
in C—— Street, which old house had been for a 
time untenanted. The inference seemed to be 
that perhaps Jimmy might be lurking there 
now. So getting the precise locality, I bent 
my steps in that direction, and at last halted 
before the house containing the room of roses. 
The shutters were closed, and cobwebs were 
spun in their crescents. The whole place had 
a dreary, deserted air. The snow lay unswept, 
drifted in one billowy heap against the porch, 
no footprint tracking it. Whoever was within, 
surely that lonely man was an abandoned one. 
Few or no people were in the street; for even 
at that period the fashion of the street had de- 
parted from it, while trade had not as yet occu- 
pied what its rival had renounced. 

Looking up and down the sidewalk a mo- 
ment, I softly knocked at the door. No re- 
sponse. I knocked again, and louder. No 
one came. I knocked and rung both; still 
without effect. In despair I was going to quit 
the spot, when, as a last resource, I gave a pro- 
longed summons, with my utmost strength, upon 


| the heavy knocker, and then again stood still; 
| while from various strange old windows up and 
| down the street, various strange old heads were 
| thrust out in wonder at so clamorous a stranger. 
| As if now frightened from its silence, a hollow, 
husky voice addressed me through the keyhole. 

“Who are you?” it said. 

“A friend.” 

“Then shall you not come in,” replied the 
voice, more hollowly than before. 

“Great Heaven! this is not Jimmy Rose 
thought I, starting. This is the wrong house. 
I have been misdirected. But still, to make all 
sure, I spoke again. 

“Is James Rose within there ?” 

No reply. 

Once more I spoke : 

“Tam William Ford; let me in.” 

“Qh, I can not, Ican not! I am afraid of 
every one.” 

It was Jimmy Rose! 

“Let me in, Rose; let me in, man, 
your friend.” 

“T will not. I can trust no man now.” 

‘* Let me in, Rose; trust at least one, in me.” 

* Quit the spot, or—” 

With that I heard a rattling against the huge 
lock, not made by any key, as if some small 
tube were being thrust into the keyhole. Hor- 
rified, I fled fast as feet could carry me. 

I was a young man then, and Jimmy was not 
more than forty. It was five-and-twenty years 
ere I saw him again. And what a change. 
He whom I expected to behold—if behold at 
all—dry, shrunken, meagre, cadaverously fierce 
with misery and misanthropy—amazement! the 
old Persian roses bloomed in his cheeks. And 
yet poor as any rat; poor in the last dregs of pov- 
erty ; a pauper beyond alms-house pauperism ; a 
promenading pauper in a thin, thread-bare, care- 
ful coat; a pauper with wealth of polished words ; 
a courteous, smiling, shivering gentleman. 

Ah, poor, poor Jimmy—God guard us all— 
poor Jimmy Rose! 

Though at the first onset of his calamity, 
when creditors, once fast friends, pursued him 
as carrion for jails; though then, to avoid their 
hunt, as well as the human eye, he had gone 
and denned in the old abandoned house; and 
there, in his loneliness, had been driven half mad, 
yet time and tide had soothed him down to san- 
ity. Perhaps at bottom Jimmy was too thor- 
oughly good and kind to be made from any cause 
a man-hater. And doubtless it at last seemed 
irreligious to Jimmy even to shun mankind. 

Sometimes sweet sense of duty will entice 
one to bitter doom. For what could be more 
bitter than now, in abject need, to be seen of 
those—nay, crawl and visit them in an humble 
sort, and be tolerated as an old eccentric, wan- 
dering in their parlors—who once had known 
him richest of the rich, and gayest of the gay? 
Yet this Jimmy did. Without rudely breaking 
him right down to it, fate slowly bent him more 
and more to the lowest deep. From an un- 
known quarter he received an income of some 
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seventy dollars, more or less. The principal he 
would never touch, but, by various modes of 
eking it out, managed to live on the interest. 
He lived in an attic, where he supplied himself 
with food. He took but one regular repast a 


day—meal and milk—and nothing more, un- | 


less procured at others’ tables. Often about the 
tea-hour he would drop in upon some old ac- 
quaintance, clad in his neat, forlorn frock coat, 
with worn velvet sewed upon the edges of the 
cuffs, and a similar device upon the hems of his 
pantaloons, to hide that dire look of having been 
grated off by rats. On Sunday he made a point 
of always dining at some fine house or other. 

It is evident that no man could with im- 
punity be allowed to lead this life unless re- 
garded as one who, free from viee, was by for- 
tune brought so low that the plummet of pity 
alone could reach him. Not much merit re- 
dounded to his entertainers because they did 


not thrust the starving gentleman forth when | 


he came for his poor alms of tea and toast. 
Some merit had been theirs had they clubbed 
together and provided him, at small cost enough, 
with a sufficient income to make him, in point 
of necessaries, independent of the daily dole of 


charity; charity not sent to him either, but | 


charity for which he had to trudge round to 
their doors. 


But the most touching thing of all were those | 


roses in his cheeks; those ruddy roses in his 
nipping winter. How they bloomed; whether 
meal and milk, and tea and toast could keep 
them flourishing; whether now he painted them; 
by what strange magic they were made to blos- 
som so; no son of man might tell. But there 
they bloomed. And besides the roses, Jimmy 
was rich in smiles. He smiled ever. The 


lordly door which received him to his eleemosy- | 


nary teas, knew no such smiling guest as Jimmy. 
Tn his prosperous days the smile of Jimmy was 
famous far and wide. It should have been 
trebly famous now. 

Wherever he went to tea, he had all of the 
news of the town to tell. By frequenting the 
reading-rooms, as one privileged through harm- 
lessness, he kept himself informed of European 
affairs and the last literature, foreign and do- 
mestic. And of this, when encouragement was 
given, he would largely talk. But encourage- 
ment was not always given. At certain houses, 
and not a few, Jimmy would drop in about ten 
minutes before the tea-hour, and drop out again 
about ten minutes after it; well knowing that 
his further presence was not indispensable to 
the contentment or felicity of his host. 

How forlorn it was to see him so heartily 
drinking the generous tea, cup after cup, and 
eating the flavorous bread and butter, piece 
after piece, when, owing to the lateness of the 
dinner hour with the rest, and the abundance 
of that one grand meal with them, no one be- 
sides Jimmy touched the bread and butter, or 
exceeded a single cup of Souchong. And 
knowing all this very well, poor Jimmy would 
try to hide his hunger, and yet gratify it too, 


by striving hard to carry on a sprightly conver- 
sation with his hostess, and throwing in the 
eagerest mouthfuls with a sort of absent-minded 
air, as if he ate merely for custom’: sake, and 
not starvation’s. 

Poor, poor Jimmy—God guard us all—poor 
Jimmy Rose ! 

Neither did Jimmy give up his courtly ways. 
Whenever there were ladies at the table, sure 
were they of some fine word; though, indeed, 
toward the close of Jimmy's life, the young 
ladies rather thought his compliments some- 
what musty, smacking of cocked hats and small 
clothes—nay, of old pawnbrokers’ shoulder-lace 
and sword belts. For there still lingered in 
Jimmy’s address a subdued sort of martial air; 
he having in his palmy days been, among other 
things, a general of the State militia. There 
seems a fatality in these militia generalships. 
Alas! I can recall more than two or three gen- 
tlemen who from militia generals became pau- 
pers. Iam afraid to think why this is so. Is 
it that this military learning in a man of an un- 
military heart—that is, a gentle, peaceable heart 
—is an indication of some weak love of vain 
display? But ten to one it is not so. At any 
rate, it is unhandsome, if not unchristian, in 
| the happy, too much to moralize on those who 
are not so. 

So numerous were the houses that Jimmy 
visited, or so cautious was he in timing his less 
welcome calls, that at certain mansions he only 
dropped in about once a vear or so. And annu- 
ally upon seeing at that house the blooming 
Miss Frances or Miss Arabella, he would pro- 
foundly bow in his forlorn old coat, and with 
his soft, white hand take hers in gallant wise, 
| saying, “Ah, Miss Arabella, these jewels here 
are- bright upon these fingers; but brighter 
| would they look were it not for those still 
| brighter diamonds of your eyes!” 

Though in thy own need thou hadst no pence 
to give the poor, thou, Jimmy, still hadst alms 
to give the rich. For not the beggar chattering 

| at the corner pines more after bread than the 
| vain heart after compliment. ‘The rich in their 
| craving glut, as the poor in their craving want, 
| we have with us always. So, I suppose, thought 
| Jimmy Rose. 

But all women are not vain, or if a little grain 
that way inclined, more than redeem it all with 

goodness. Such was the sweet girl that closed 
| poor Jimmy’s eyes. The only daughter of an 
a alderman, she knew Jimmy well, and 
| saw to him in his declining days. During his 
| last sickness, with her own hands she carried 
him jellies and blanc-mange; made tea for him 
| in his attic, and turned the poor old gentleman 
‘in his bed. And well hadst thou deserved it, 
| Jimmy, at that fair creature’s hands; well 
merited to have thy old eyes closed by woman’s 
fairy fingers, who through life, in riches and in 
poverty, was still woman’s sworn champion and 
devotee. 

I hardly know that I should mention here one 

little incident connected with this young lady's 





ministrations, and poor Jimmy’s reception of 
them. But itis harm to neither; I will tell it. 

Chancing to be in town, and hearing of 
Jimmy’s illness, I went to see him. And there 
in his lone attic I found the lovely ministrant. 
Withdrawing upon seeing another visitor, she 
left me alone with him. She had brought some 
little delicacies, and also several books, of such a 
sort as are sent by serious-minded well-wishers 
to invalids in a serious crisis. Now whether it 
was repugnance at being considered next door 
to death, or whether it was but the natural 
peevishness brought on by the general misery 
of his state; however it was, as the gentle girl 
withdrew, Jimmy, with what small remains of 
strength were his, pitched the books into the 
furthest corner, murmuring, “Why will she 
bring me this sad old stuff? Does she take me 
for a pauper? ‘Thinks she to salve a gentle- 
man’s heart with Poor Man’s Plaster ?” 

Poor, poor Jimmy—God guard us all—poor 
Jimmy Rose !” 

Well, well, I am an old man, and I suppose 
these tears I drop are dribblets from my dotage. 
But Heaven be praised, Jimmy needs no man’s 
pity now. 

Jimmy Rose is dead! 

Meantime, as I sit within the parlor of the 
peacocks—that chamber from which his husky 
voice had come ere threatening me with the 
pistol—I still must meditate upon his strange 
example, whereof the marvel is, how after that 
gay, dashing, nobleman’s career, he could be 
content to crawl through life, and peep about 
among the marbles and mahoganies for contu- 
melious tea and toast, where once like a very 
Warwick he had feasted the huzzaing world 
with Burgundy and venison. 

And every time I look at the wilted resplen- 
dence of those proud peacocks on the wall, I 
bethink me of the withering change in Jimmy’s 
once resplendent pride of state. But still again, 
every time I gaze upon those festoons of per- 
petual roses, mid which the faded peacocks 
hang, I bethink me of those undying roses 
which bloomed in ruined Jimmy’s cheek. 

Transplanted to another soil, all the unkind 
past forgot, God grant that Jimmy’s roses may 
immortally survive! 





THE POT OF TULIPS. 
WENTY-EIGHT years ago I went to spend 
the summer at an old Dutch villa which then 
lifted its head from the wild country that, in 
present days, has been tamed down into a site 
for a Crystal Palace. Madison Square was 
then a wilderness of fields and scrub oak, here 
and there diversified with some tall and stately 
elm. Worthy citizens who could afford two 
establishments rusticated in the groves that 
then flourished where ranks of brown-stone 
porticoes now form the landscape; and the lo- 
cality of Fortieth Street, where my summer 
palace stood, was justly looked upon as at an 
enterprising distance from the city. 

I had an imperious desire to live in this 
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house ever since I can remember. I had often 
seen it when a boy, and its cool verandas and 
quaint garden seemed, whenever I passed, to at- 
,tract me irresistibly. In after years, when I 
grew up to man’s estate, I was not sorry, there- 
fore, when one summer, fatigued with the la- 
bors of my business, I beheld a notice in the 
papers intimating that it was to be let furnished. 
I hastened to my dear friend, Jasper Joye, paint- 
ed the delights of this rural retreat in the most 
glowing colors, easily obtained his assent to 
share the enjoyments and the expense with me, 
and in a month afterward we were taking our 
ease in this new paradise. 

Independent of early associations other in- 
terests attached me to this house. It was some- 
what historical, and had given shelter to George 
Washington on the occasion of one of his visits 
to the city. Furthermore, I knew the descend- 
ants of the family to whom it had originally 
belonged. Their history was strange and mourn- 
ful, and it seemed to me as if their individual- 
ity was somehow shared by the edifice. It had 
been built by a Mr. Van Koeren, a gentleman 
of Holland, the younger son of a rich mercan- 
tile firm in the Hague, who had emigrated to 
this country in order to establish a branch of his 
father’s business in New York, which even then 
gave indications of the prosperity it has since 
reached with such marvelous rapidity. Ie had 
brought with him a fair young Belgian wife; 
a loving girl—if I may believe her portrait— 
with soft brown eyes, chestnut hair, and a deep, 
placid contentment spreading over her fresh 
and innocent features. Her son, Alain Van 
Koeren, had her picture —an old miniature 
in a red gold frame—as well as that of his fa- 
ther; and in truth, when looking on the two, 
one could not conceive a greater contrast than 
must have existed between husband and wife. 
Mr. Van Koeren must have been a man of ter- 
rible will and gloomy temperament. His face 
—in the picture—is dark and austere, his eyes 
deep-sunken, and burning as if with a slow, 
inward fire. The lips are thin and compressed, 
with much determination of purpose; and his 
chin, boldly salient, is brimful of power and res- 
olution. When first I saw those two pictures I 
sighed inwardly, and thought, “Poor child! you 
must often have sighed for the sunny meadows 
of Brussels, in the long gloomy nights spent in 
the company of that terrible man !” 

I was not far wrong, as I afterward discov- 
ered. Mr. and Mrs. Van Koeren were very 
unhappy. Jealousy was his monomania, and 
he had scarcely been married before his girl- 
wife began to feel the oppression of a gloomy 
and ceaseless tyranny. Every man under fifty, 
whose hair was not white and whose form was 
erect, was an object of suspicion to this Dutch 
Bluebeard. Not that he wae vulgarly jealous. 
He did not frown at his wife before strangers, 
or attack her with reproaches in the midst of 
her festivities. He was too well-bred a man 
to bare his private woes to the world. But at 





night, when the guests had departed and the 
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dull light of the quaint old Flemish Jamps but 
half-illuminated the nuptial chamber, then it 
was that with monotonous invective Mr. Van 
Koeren crushed his wife. And Marie, weep- 
ing and silent, would sit on the edge of the bed) 
listening to the cold trenchant irony of her hus- 
band, who, pacing up and down the room, would 
now and then stop in his walk to gaze with his 
burning eyes upon the pallid face of his victim. 
Even the evidences that Marie gave of becom- 
ing a mother did not check him. He saw in 
that coming event that most husbands anti- 
cipate with mingled joy and fear, only an 
approaching incarnation of his dishonor. He 
watched with a horrible refinement of suspicion 
for the arrival of that being in whose features 
he madly believed he would but too surely trace 
the evidences of his wife’s crime. 

Whether it was that thése ceaseless attacks 
wore out her strength, or that Providence wished 
to add another chastening misery to her burden 
of woe, I dare not speculate; but it is certain 
that otie luckless night Mr. Van Koeren learned 
with fury that he had become a father two 
months before the allotted time, During his 
first paroxysm of rage on the receipt of intelli- 
gence which seemed to confirm all his pre- 
vious suspicions, it was, I believe, with diffi- 
culty that he was prevented from slaying both 
the innocent causes of his resentment. The 


caution of his race and the presence of the phy- 
sicians induced him, however, to put a curb 
upon his furious will until reflection suggested 
quite as criminal, if not as dangerous a ven- 


geance. As soon as his poor wife had recov- 
ered from her illness, unnaturally prolonged by 
the delicacy of constitution induced by previous 
mental suffering, she was astonished to find, in- 
stead of increasing his persecutions, that her 
husband had changed his tactics and treated 
her with studied neglect. He rarely spoke to 
her except on occasions when the decencies of 
society demanded that he should address her, 
He avoided her presence, and no longer inhab- 
ited the same apartment. He seemed, in short, 
to strive as much as possible to forget her ex- 
istence. But if she did not suffer from personal 
ill-treatment it was because a punishment more 
acute was in store for her. If Mr. Van Koeren 
had chosen to affect to consider her beneath his 
vengeance, it was because his hate had taken 
another direction, and seemed to have derived 
increased intensity from the alteration. It was 
upon the unhappy boy, the cause of all this 
misery, that the father lavished a terrible ha- 
tred. Mr. Van Koeren seemed determined, 
that if this child sprang from other loins than 
his, that the mournful destiny which he foreed 
upon him would amply avenge his own exist- 
ence and the infidelity of his mother. While 
the child was an infant his plan seemed to have 
been formed. Ignorance and neglect were the 
two deadly influences with which he sought to 
assassinate the moral nature of this boy; and 
his terrible campaign against the virtue of his 





own son, was, as he grew up, carried into exe- 
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cution with the most consummate generalship. 
He gave him money, but debarred him from 
education. He allowed him liberty of action, 
but withheld advice. It was in vain that his 
mother, who foresaw the frightful consequences 
of such a training, sought in secret by every 
means in her power to nullify her husband's 
attempts. She strove in vain to seduce her 
son into an ambition to be educated. She be- 
held with horror all her agonized efforts frus- 
trated, and saw her son, and only child, be- 
coming, even in his youth, a drunkard and a 
libertine. In the end it proved too much for 
her strength; she sickened, and went home to 
her sunny Belgian plains. There she lingered 
for a few months in a calm but rapid decay, 
whose calmness was broken but by the one 
grief; until one autumn day, when the leaves 
were falling from the limes, she made a little 
prayer for her son to the Good God, and died. 
Vain orison! Spendthrift, gamester, libertine, 
and drunkard by turns, Alain Van Koeren’s 
earthly destiny was unchangeable, The fa- 
ther, who should have been his guide, looked 
on each fresh depravity of his son’s with a spe- 
cies of grim delight. Even the death of his 
wronged wife had no effect upon his fatal pur- 
pose. He still permitted the young man to 
run blindly to destruction by the course into 
which he himself had led him. 

As years rolled by, and Mr. Van Koeren him- 
self approached to that time of life when he 
might soon expect to follow his persecuted wife, 
he relieved himself of the hateful presence of 
his son altogether. Even the link of a system- 
atic vengeance, which had hitherto united them, 
was severed, and Alain was cast adrift without 
either money or principle. The occasion of 
this final separation between father and son 
was the marriage of the latter with a girl of 
humble, though honest extraction. This was a 
good excuse for the remorseless Van Koeren, 
so he availed himself of it by turning his son 


.out of doors. From that time forth they never 


met. Alain lived a life of meagre dissipation, 
and soon died, leaving behind him one child, a 
daughter. By a coincidence natural enough, 
Mr. Van Koeren’s death followed his son’s al- 
most immediately. He died as he had lived, 
sternly. But those who were around his couch 
in his last moments, mentioned some singular 
facts connected with the manner of his death. 
A few moments before he expired he raised 
himself in the bed, and seemed as if conversing 
with some person invisible to the spectators. 
His lips moved as if in speech, and immediate- 
ly afterward he sank back, bathed in a flood of 
tears. ‘Wrong! wrong!” he was heard to 
mutter, feebly; then he implored passionately 
the forgiveness of some one who he said was 
present. The death struggle ensued almost im- 
mediately, and in the midst of his agony he 
seemed wrestling for speech. All that could 
be heard, however, were a few broken words. 
“T waswrong. My—unfounded— For God’s 
sake look in— You will find—” Having ut- 








tered these fragmentary sentences, he seemed 
to feel that the power of speech had passed away 
forever. He fixed his eyes piteously on those 
around him, and, with a great sigh of grief, ex- 
pired. I gathered these facts from his grand- 
daughter, and Alain’s daughter, Alice Van Koe- 
ren, who had been summoned by some friend 
to her grandfather’s dying couch when it was 
too late. It was the first time she had seen 
him, and then she saw him die. 

The results of Mr. Van Koeren’s death were 
nine days wonder to all the merchants in New 
York. Beyond a small sum in the bank, and 
the house in which he lived, which was mort- 
gaged for its full value, Mr. Van Koeren had 
died a pauper! To those who knew him, and 
knew his affairs, this seemed inexplicable. Five 
or six years before his death he had retired from 
business with a fortune of over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He had lived quietly since then; | 
was known not to have speculated, and could | 
not have gambled. The question then was, | 
where had his wealth vanished to? Search 
was made in every secretary, in every bureau, | 
for some document which might throw a light | 
on the mysterious distribution that he had made | 
of his property. None were found. Neither | 
will, nor certificates of stock, nor title deeds, | 
nor bank accounts, were any where discernible. | 
Inquiries were made at the offices of companies | 
in which Mr. Van Koeren was known to be 
largely interested; he had sold out his stock | 
years ago. Real estate that had been believed 
to be his, was found, on investigation, to have | 
passed into other hands. There could be no 
doubt but that for some years past Mr. Van | 
Koeren had been steadily converting all his im- | 
mense property into money, and what he had 
done with that money no one knew. Alice Van 
Koeren and her mother, who at the old gentle- 
man’s death were at first looked on as million- 
aires, discovered, when all was over, that they 
were no better off than before. It was evident 
that the old man, determined that one who, 
though bearing his name, he believed not to be 
of his blood, shouJd never inherit his wealth, or 
any share of it, had made away with his fortune 
before his death—a posthumous vengeance, 
which was the only one by which the laws of 
the State of New York, relative to inheritance, 
could be successfully evaded. 

I took a peculiar interest in the ease, and 
even helped to make some researches after the 
lost property, not so much, I confess, from a 
spirit of general philanthropy, as from certain 
feelings which I experienced toward Alice Van 
Koeren, the heir to this invisible estate. I had 
long known both her and her mother when they 
were living in an honest poverty, and earning 
a scanty subsistence by their own labor; Mrs. 
Van Koeren working as an embroideress, and 
Alice turning to account, as a preparatory gov- 
erness, the education which her good mother, 
spite of her limited means, had bestowed on her. 

In a few words, then, I loved Alice Van Koe- 
ren, and was determined to make her my wife, 
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as soon as my means would allow me to sup- 
port a fitting establishment. My passion had 
never been declared. I was content for the 
time with the secret consciousness of my own 
love, and the no less grateful certainty that 
Alice returned it, all unuttered as it was. I 
had, therefore, a double interest in passing the 
summer at the old Dutch villa, for I felt it to be 
connected somehow with Alice, and I could not 
forget the singular desire to inhabit it which I 
had so often experienced as a boy. 

It was a lovely day in June when Jasper 
Joye and myself took up our abode in our new 
residence, and as we smoked our cigars on the 
piazza in the evening, we felt, for the first time, 
the unalloyed pleasure with which a townsman 
breathes the pure air of the country. 

The house and grounds had a quaint sort of 
beauty that to me were eminently pleasing. 
Landscape gardening, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, was then almost unknown in 
this country, and the “laying out” of the gar- 
den that surrounded our new home would doubt- 
less have shocked Mr. Loudon, the late Mr. 
Downing, or Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. It was 
formal and artificial to the last degree. The 
beds were cut into long parallelograms, rigid 
and severe of aspect, and edged with prim rows 
of stiff, dwarf box. The walks, of course, cross- 
ed always at right angles, and the laurel and 
cypress trees that grew here and there were 
clipped into cones, and spheres, and rhomboids. 
It is true, that at the time my friend and I hired 
the house some years of neglect had restored 
to this formal garden somewhat of the ragged- 
ness of nature. The box edgings were rank 
and wild. The clipped trees, forgetful of geo- 
metric propriety, flourished off into unauthor- 
ized boughs and rebel offshoots. The walks 
were green with moss, and the beds of Dutch 
tulips, which had been planted in the shape of 
certain gorgeous birds, whose colors were rep- 
resented by masses of blossoms, each of a single 
hue, had transgressed their limits, and the pur- 
ple of a parrot’s wings might have been seen 
running recklessly into the crimson of his head ; 
while as bulbs, however well-bred, wi// create 
other bulbs, the flower-birds of this queer old 
Dutch garden became in time abominably dis- 
torted in shape. Flamingoes with humps; gold- 
en pheasants with legs preternaturally elon- 
gated; macaws afflicted with an attack of hydro- 
cephalus, each species of deformity being pro- 
portioned to the rapidity with which the roots 
had spread in some particular direction. Still, 
this strange mixture of raggedness and formal- 
ity—this conglomerate of nature and art, had 
its charms. It was pleasant to watch the strug- 
gle, as it were, between the opposing elements, 
and to see nature triumphing by degrees in ev- 
ery direction. 

Then the house itself was pleasant and com- 
modious. Rooms that, though not lofty, were 
spacious. Wide windows and cool piazzas ex- 
tending over the four sides of the building; and 
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acollection of quaint old carved furniture, some 
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of which, from its elaborateness, might well have 
come from the chisel of Master Grinling Gib- 
bons. There was a mantle-piece in the dining- 
room with which I remember being very much 
struck when first I came to take possession. It 
was a most singular and fantastical piece of 
carving. It was a perfect tropical garden, men- 
agerie, and aviary in one. Birds, beasts, and 
flowers were sculptured on the wood with ex- 
quisite correctness of detail, and painted with 
the hues of nature. The Dutch taste for color 
was here fully gratified. Parrots, love-birds, 
scarlet lorys, blue-faced baboons, crocodiles, 
passion-flowers, tigers, Egyptian lilies, and Bra- 
zilian butterflies, were all mixed up in the most 
gorgeous confusion, The artist, whoever he 
was, must have been an admirable naturalist, 
for the ease and freedom of his carving was only 
equaled by the wonderful accuracy with which 
the different animals were represented. Al- 
together it was one of those oddities of Dutch 
conception whose strangeness was, in this in- 
stance, redeemed by the excellence of the exe- 
eution. 

Such was the establishment that Jasper Joye 
and myself were to inhabit for the summer 
months, 

“What a strange thing it was,” said Jasper, 
as we lounged on the piazza together the night 
of our arrival, “that old Van Koeren’s property 
should never have turned up!” 

“Tt is a question with some people whether 
he had any at his death,” I answered, 

“Pshaw! every one knows that he did not 
or could not have lost that with which he retired 
from business.” 

“It is strange,” said I thoughtfully; “yet 
every possible search has been made for any 
documents that might throw some light on the 
mystery. Ihave myself sought in every quar- 
ter for the traces of this lost wealth, but in 
vain,” 

“Perhaps he buried it?” suggested Jasper, 
laughing; “if so, we may find it here in some 
hole one fine morning.” 

“T think it much more likely that he de- 
stroyed it,” I replied. ‘You know he never 
could be got to believe that Alain Van Koeren 
was his son, and I believe him quite capable of 
having flung all his money into the sea, in order 
to prevent those whom he considered not of his 
blood inheriting it, which they must have done 
under our laws.” 

“T am sorry that Alice did not become an 
heiress, both for your sake and hers. She is a 
charming girl.” 

Jasper, from whom I concealed nothing, knew 
of my love. 

“As to that,” I answered, “it is little mat- 
ter. I shall in a year or two be independent 
enough to marry, and can afford to let Mr. Van 
Koeren’s cherished gold sleep wherever he has 
concealed it.” 

“Well, I’m off to bed,” said Jasper, yawn- | 
ing. “This country air makes one sleepy early. 
Be on the look-out for trap-doors and all that 
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sort of thing, old fellow. Who knows but the 
old chap’s dollars will turn up. Good-night !” 

“ Good-night, Jasper !” 

So we parted for the night. He to his room, 
which lay on the west side of the building, I 
to mine on the east, situated at the end of a 
long corridor, and exactly opposite to Jasper’s, 

The night was very stilland warm. The clear- 
ness with which I heard the song of the katy- 
did, and the croak of the bull-frog, seemed to 
make the silence more distinct. ‘The air was 
dense and breathless, and although longing to 
throw wide my windows, I dared not, for with- 
out the ominous trumpetings of a whole army 
of mosquitoes sounded threateningly. 

I tossed on my bed oppressed with the heat; 
kicked the blankets into every spot where they 
ought not to be; gradually got the sheets twisted 
into a rope; turned my pillow every two min- 
utes in the hope of finding a cool side; in short, 
did every thing that a man does when he lies 
awake on a very hot night, and can not open 
his window. 

Suddenly, in the midst of my miseries, and 
when I had made up my mind to fling open 
the casement in spite of the legion of mosquitoes 
that I knew were hungrily waiting outside, sud- 
denly I felt a continuous stream of cold air 
blowing upon my face. Luxurious as the sen- 
sation was, I could not help starting as I felt 
it. Where could this draught come from? The 
door was closed—so were the windows. It did 
not come from the direction of the fire-place ; 
and even if it did, the air without was too still 
to produce so strong a current. I got up in my 
bed and gazed round the room, the whole of 
which, though only lit by a dim twilight, was 
still sufficiently visible. I thought at first it 
was a trick of Jasper’s, who might have pro- 
vided himself with a bellows or a long tube; 
but a careful investigation of the apartment 
convinced me that no one was there. Besides, 
I had locked the door, and it was not likely 
that any one had been concealed in the room 
before I entered it. It was exceedingly strange; 
but still the draught of cool wind blew on my 
face and chest, every now and then changing 
its direction—sometimes on one side, sometimes 
on the other. I am not constitutionally nerv- 
ous, and had been too long accustomed to re- 
flect on philosophical subjects to become the 
prey of fear in the presence of mysterious phe- 
nomena. I had devoted much of my leisure 
time to the investigation of what are popularly 
called supernatural matters by those who have 
not reflected or examined sufficiently to dis- 
cover that none of these apparent miracles are 
supernatural, but all, however singular, direct- 
ly dependent on certain natural laws. I became 
speedily convinced therefore, as I sat up in my 
bed peering into the dim recesses of my cham- 
ber, that this mysterious wind was the effect or 
forerunner of a supernatural visitation, and I 
mentally determined to investigate it as it de- 
veloped itself with a philosophical calmness. 

“Ts anyone in this room?” I asked, as distinctly 








asI could. No reply; while the cool wind still 


swept over mycheek. I knew, in the case of Eliz- 
abeth Eslinger, who was visited by an apparition 
while in the Weinsberg jail, and whose singular 
and apparently authentic experiences were made 
the subject of a book by Dr. Kerner, that the man- 
ifestation of the spirit was invariably accompa- 
nied by such a breezy sensation as I now expe- 
rienced. I therefore gathered my will, as it 


were, into a focus, and endeavored, as much as | 
lay in my power, to put myself en rapport with | 
the disembodied spirit, if such there was, know- | 


ing that on such conditions alone would it be 
enabled to manifest itself to me. 

Presently it seemed to me as if a luminous 
cloud was gathering in one corner of the room— 
a sort of dim phosphoric vapor, shadowy and ill- 
defined. It changed its position frequently, 
sometimes coming nearer, and at others retreat- 
ing to the farthest end of the room. As it grew 
intenser and more radiant, I observed a sicken- 
ing and corpse-like odor diffuse itself through 
the chamber, and despite my anxiety to witness 
this phenomenon undisturbed, I could with diffi- 
culty conquer the feeling of faintness which op- 
pressed me. 


The luminous cloud now began to grow bright- | 
The horrible odor | 
of which I have spoken did not cease to oppress | 
me, and gradually I could discover certain lines | 
making themselves visible in the midst of this | 


er and brighter as I gazed. 


lambent radiance. These lines took the form 


of a human figure—a tall man, dressed in a long | 
. . . | 
dressing-robe, with a pale countenance, burning | 


eyes, and a very bold and prominent chin. At 
a glance I recognized the original of the picture 
of old Van Kozren that I had seen with Alice. 
My interest was now aroused to the highest 
point; I felt that I stood face to face with a spir- 
it, and doubted not that I should learn the fate 
of the old man’s mysteriously-concealed wealth. 


The spirit presented a very strange appear- | 


ance. He himself was not luminous, except 
some tongues of fire that seemed to proceed 
from the tips of his fingers, but was complete- 
ly surrounded by a thin gauze of light, so to 
speak, through which his outlines were visible. 
His head was bare, and his white hair fell in 
huge masses around his stern, saturnine face. 
As he moved on the floor, I distinctly heard a 
strange crackling sound, such as one hears when 
a substance has been overcharged with elec- 
tricity. But the circumstance that seemed to 
me most incomprehensible connected with the 
apparition, was that Mr. Van Koeren held in 
both hands a curiously-painted flower-pot, out 
of which sprang a number of the most beauti- 
ful tulips in full blossom. He seemed very un- 
easy and agitated, and moved about the room 
as if in pain, frequently bending over the pot of 
tulips as if to inhale their odor, then holding it 
out to me, seemingly in the hope of attracting 
my attention to it. I was, I confess, very much 
puzzled. I knew that Mr. Van Koeren had in 
his lifetime devoted much of his leisure to the 
cultivation of flowers, importing from Holland 
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| the most expensive and rarest bulbs; but how 
| this innocent fancy could trouble him after 
death, I could not imagine. I felt assured, how- 
| ever, that some important reason lay at the 
bottom of this spectral eccentricity, and determ- 
ined to fathom it if I could. 

“What brings you here?” I asked audibly ; 
directing mentally, however, at the same time, 
the question to the spirit with all the power of 
my will. He did not seem to hear me, but still 
kept moving uneasily about, with the crackling 
noise I mentioned, and holding the pot of tulips 
toward me. 

“Tt is evident,” I said to myself, “that Iam 
not sufficiently en rapport with this spirit in 
order for him to make himself understood by 
speech. He has, therefore, recourse to symbols. 
The pot of tulips is a symbol. But of what?” 

While reflecting on these things, I contin- 
ued to gaze upon the spirit. While observing 
him attentively, he approached my bedside by a 
rapid movement, and laid one hand on my arm. 
The touch was icy cold, and pained me at the 
moment. Next morning my arm was swollen, 
and marked with a round blue spot. Then 
passing to my bedroom-door, the spirit opened 
it noisily and went out, shutting it behind him. 
Catching for a moment at the idea that I was 
the dupe of a trick, I jumped out of bed and 
ran to the door. It was locked, with the key on 
the inside, and a brass safety-bolt, which lay 
above the lock, shot safely home. All was as I 
had left it on going to bed. Yet I declare most 
solemnly, that as the ghost made his exit, I not 
| alone saw the door open, but J saw the corridor 

outside, and distinctly observed a large picture of 

William of Orange that hung just opposite to my 

room. This to me was the most curious portion 
| of the phenomena I had witnessed. Either the 
| door had been opened by the ghost, and the re- 
| sistance of physical obstacles overcome in some 
amazing manner—because in this case the bolts 
must have been replaced when the ghost was 
outside the door—or he must have had a suffi- 
cient magnetic rapport with my mind to impress 
| upon it the belief that the door was opened, 
and also to conjure up in my brain the vision 
of the corridor and the picture, features that I 
would have seen if the door had been opened by 
any ordinary physical agency. 

The next morning at breakfast I suppose my 
manner must have betrayed me, for Jasper said 
to me, after staring at me for some time, 

“Why, Harry Escott, what’s the matter with 
you? You Jook as if you had seen a ghost!” 

“ So I have, Jasper.” 

Jasper, of course, burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, and said he’d shave my head and give 
me a shower-bath. 

“Well, you may laugh,” I answered; “but 
you shall see it to-night, Jasper.” 

He became serious in a moment—I suppose 
there was something earnest in my manner that 
convinced him that my words were not idle— 
and asked me to explain. I described my in- 
terview as accurately as I could. 
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“How did you know that it was old Van 
Koeren ?” he asked. 

“ Because I have seen his picture a hundred 
times with Alice,” I answered, “and this ap- 
parition was as like it as it was possible for a 
ghost to be like a miniature.” 

“You must not think I’m laughing at you, 
Harry,” he continued, “but I wish you would 
answer this. 
ghosts of men, women, children, dogs, horses, 
in fact every living animal ; but hang me of ever 
I heard of the ghost of a flower-pot before. 

“My dear Jasper, you would have heard of 


such things if you had studied such branches | 


of learning. All the phenomena I witnessed 


last night are supportable by well-authenticated | 
The cool wind has attended the appear- | 
ance of more than one ghost, and Baron Reich- | 
enbach asserts that his patients, who you know | 
are for the most part sensitive to apparitions, | 


facts. 


invariably feel this wind when a magnet is 


brought close to their bodies. With regard tothe | 


flower-pot about which you make so merry, it is 
to me the least wonderful portion of the appari- 
tions. 


recourse to symbols to express his wishes. 
These he either creates by some mysterious 
power out of the surrounding atmosphere, or he 
impresses, by magnetic force on the mind of the 


person he visits, the form of the symbol he is | 


anxious to have represented. ‘There is an in- 
stance mentioned by Jung Stilling of a student 
at Brunswick, who appeared to a professor of 


his colleg@ with a picture in his hands, which | 


picture had a hole in it that the ghost thrust 
his head through. For along time this symbol 
was a mystery; but the student was persevering, 
and appeared every night with his head through 


the picture, until at last it was discovered that, | 


before he died, he had gotten some painted 
slides for a magic lantern from a shop-keeper 
in the town, which had not been paid for at his 
death; and when the debt had been discharged, 
he and his picture vanished forevermore. Now 
here was a symbol distinctly bearing on the 
question atissue. This poor student could find 
no better way of expressing his uneasiness at 
the debt for the painted slides than by thrust- 
ing his head through a picture. How he con- 
jured up the picture I can not pretend to ex- 
plain, but that it was used as a symbol is evi- 
dent.” 

“Then you think the flower-pot of old Van 
Koeren is a symbol ?” 


“Most assuredly, the pot of tulips he held | 


was intended to express that which he could 
not speak. I think it must have had some 
reference to his missing property, and it is our 
business to discover in what manner.” 

“Let us go and ‘dig up all the tulip beds,” 
said Jasper, “who knows but he may have 
buried his money in one of them ?” 

I grieve to say that I assented to Jasper’s 
proposition, and on that eventful day every 


We have all heard of ghosts— | 


When a ghost is unable to find a person | 
of sufficient receptivity, in order to communi- | 
cate with him by speech, he is obliged to have | 


tulip in that quaint old garden was ruthlessly 
uprooted. The gorgeous macaws, and ragged 
parrots, and long-legged pheasants so cunningly 
formed by those brilliant flowers, were that day 
exterminated. Jasper and I had a regular 
battue amidst this floral preserve, and many a 
splendid bird fell before our unerring spades. 
We, however, dug in vain. No secret coffer 
turned up out of the deep mould of the flow- 
|er-beds. We evidently were not on the right 
| scent. Our researches for that day terminated, 
jand Jasper and myself waited impatiently for 
| the night. 

It was arranged that Jasper should sleep in 
my room. I had a small bed rigged up for 
him near my own, and I was to have the addi- 
tional assistance of his senses in the investiga- 
tion of the strange phenomena that we so con- 
fidently expected to appear. 

The night came. We retired to our respect- 
ive couches, after carefully bolting the doors, 
and subjecting the entire apartment to the 
strictest scrutiny, rendering it totally impossible 
that a secret entrance should exist unknown to 
us. We then put out the lights and awaited 
the apparition. 

We did not remain in suspense long. About 
twenty minutes after we retired to bed Jasper 
called out, 

“ Harry,” said he, “I feel the cool wind 

“So do I,” I answered, for at that moment a 
light breeze seemed to play across my temples. 

“Look, look, Harry!” continued Jasper in a 
tone of painful eagerness, “I see a light—there 
in the corner!” 

It was the phantom. As before, the lumin- 
ous cloud appeared to gather in the room, grow- 
ing more and more intense each minute. Pres- 
| ently the dark lines mapped themselves out, as 
it were, in the midst of this pale, radiant vapor, 
and there stood Mr. Van Koeren, ghastly and 
mournful as ever, with the pot of tulips in his 
hands. 

“Do you see it?” I asked Jasper. 

“My God! yes,” said Jasper, in a low voice. 
“ How terrible he looks !” 

“Can you speak to me, to-night?” I said, 
addressing the apparition, and again concentra- 
ting my will upon my question. “If so, unbur- 
den yourself. We will assist you, if we can.” 

There was no reply. The ghost preserved 
the same sad, impassive countenance; he had 
heard me not. He seemed in great distress on 
this occasion, moving up and down, and hold- 
ing out the pot of tulips imploringly toward me, 
| each motion of his being accompanied by the 
crackling noise and the corpse-like odor. I 
|felt sorely troubled myself to see this poor 
| spirit torn by an endless grief; so anxious to 
| communicate to me what lay on his soul, and 
|yet debarred by some occult power from the 
| privilege. 

“Why, Harry,” cried Jasper after a silence, 
| during which we both watched the motions of 
| the ghost intently, “ why, Harry, my boy, there 
| arg two of them !” 
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Astonished by his words I looked around, | will make you chief of police; your inductive 


and became immediately aware of the presence 
of a second luminous cloud, in the midst of 


which I could distinctly trace the figure of a| 
I needed no second | 


pale but lovely woman. 
glance to assure me that it was the unfortunate 
wife of Mr. Van Koeren. 


nize her, as I have recognized her husband, by 
the portrait.” 

“ How sad she looks !” exclaimed Jasper in a 
low voice. 

She did indeed look sad. Her face, pale 
and mournful in its cast, did not, however, 
seem convulsed with sorrow, as was her hus- 
band’s. She seemed to be oppressed with a 
calm grief, and gazed with a look of interest 
that was painful in its intensity, on Mr. Van 
Koeren. Itstruck me, from his air, that though 
she saw him, he did not see her. His whole 
attention was concentrated on the pot of tulips, 
while Mrs. Van Koeren, who floated at an ele- 
vation of about three feet from the floor, and 
thus overtopped her husband, seemed equally 
absorbed in the contemplation of his slightest 
movement. Occasionally she would turn her 
eyes on me, as if to call my attention to her 
companion, and then returning, gaze on him 
with a sad womanly, half-eager smile, that to me 
was inexpressibly mournful. 

There was something exceedingly touching 
in this strange sight. These two spirits so near, 
yet so distant. The sinful husband torn with 
grief and weighed down with some terrible 
secret, and so blinded by the grossness of his 
being as to be unable to see the wife-angel 
who was watching over him; while she, forget- 
ting all her wrongs, and attracted to earth by 
perhaps the same human sympathies, watched 
from a greater spiritual height, and with a 
tender interest, the struggles of her suffering 
spouse. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Jasper, jumping from 
his bed, “I know what it means now.” 

“What does it mean?” I asked, as eager to 
know as he was to communicate. 

“Well, that flower-pot that the old chap is 
holding—” Jasper, I grieve to say, was rather 
profane, 

“Well! what of that flower-pot ?” 

“Observe the pattern. It has two handles 
made of red snakes, whose tails twist round the 
top and form arim, It contains tulips of three 
colors, yellow, red, and purple.” 

“T see all that as well as you do. 
have the solution.” 

“Well, Harry, my boy! don’t you remember 
that there is just such a flower-pot, tulips, snakes 
and all, carved on the queer old painted manitle- 
piece in the dining-room.” 

“So there is!” and a gleam of hope shot 
across my brain, and my heart beat quicker. 

“Now, as sure as you are alive, Harry, the 
old fellow has concealed something important 
behind that mantle-piece.” 

“‘ Jasper, if ever I am Emperor of France, I 

Vor. XI.—No. 66.—3 F 
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reasoning is magnificent.” 

Actuated by the same impulse, and without 
another word, we both sprang out of bed and 
lita candle. The apparitions, if they remained, 
were no longer visible in the strong light. Hast- 


| ily throwing on some clothes, we rushed down 
“It is his wife, Jasper,” I replied ; “I recog- | 


stairs to the dining-room, determined to have 
the old mantle-piece down, without loss of time. 
We had scarce entered the room when we felt 
the cool wind blowing on our faces. 

“ Jasper,” said I, “they are here!” 

“Well,” answered Jasper, “that only con- 
firms my suspicions that we are on the right 
track this time. Let us go to work. See! 
here’s the pot of tulips.” 

This pot of tulips occupied the centre of the 
mantle-piece, and served as a nucleus round 
which all the fantastic animals sculptured else- 
where might be said to gather. It was carved on 
a species of raised shield, or boss, of wood, that 
projected some inches beyond the plane of the 
remainder of the mantle-piece. The pot itself 
was painted a brick-color. The snakes were 
of bronze color, gilt, and the tulips—yellow, red, 
and purple—were painted after nature with the 
most exquisite accuracy. 

For some time Jasper and myself tugged 
away at this projection without any avail. We 
were convinced that it was a moyable panel 
of some kind, but yet were totally unable to 
move it. Suddenly it struck me that we had 
not yet twisted it. I immediately proceeded 
to apply all my strength, and after a few sec- 
onds of vigorous exertion, I had the satisfaction 
of finding it move slowly round. After giv- 
ing it half a dozen turns, to my astonishment 
the long upper panel of the mantle-piece fell 
out toward us, apparently on concealed hinges, 
after the manner of the portion of escri- 
toirs that is used for writing upon. Within 
were several square cavities sunk in the wall, 
and lined with wood, like the pigeon-holes of 
a desk. In one of these was a bundle of pa- 
pers. 

We seized these papers with avidity, and 
hastily glanced over them. They proved to be 
documents vouching for property to the amount 
of nearly two hundred thousand dollars, invest- 
ed in the name of Mr. Van Koeren in a certain 
firm at Bremen, who, no doubt, thought by this 
time that the money would remain unclaimed 
forever. The desires of these poor troubled 
spirits were accomplished. Justice to the child 
had been given through the instrumentality of 
the erring father. 

The formulas necessary to prove Alice and 
her mother sole heirs to Mr. Van Koeren’s es- 
tate were briefly gone through, and the poor gov- 
erness leaped suddenly from the task of teach- 
ing stupid children to the envied position of a 
great heiress. I had ample reason afterward 
for thinking that her heart did not change with 
her position. 

That Mr. Van Koeren became aware of his 
wife’s innocence, just before he died, I have no 
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doubt. How this was manifested, I can not of 
course say, but I think it highly probable that 
his poor wife herself was enabled at the critical 
moment of dissolution, when the link that binds 
body and soul together is attenuated to the last 
thread, to put herself en rapport with her un- 
happy husband. Hence his sudden starting up 
in his bed, his apparent conversation with some 
invisible being, and his fragmentary disclosures, 
too broken, however, to be comprehended. 

The question of apparitions has been so often 
discussed, that I feel no inclination to enter here 
upon the truth or fallacy of the ghostly theory. 
I myself believe in ghosts. Alice, my wife— 
for we are married, dear reader—believes in 
them firmly; and if it suited me to do so, I 
could overwhelm you with a scientific theory 
of my own on the subject, reconciling ghosts 
and natural phenomena. I will spare you, 
however, for I intend to deliver a lecture on 
the subject at Hope Chapel this winter, and 
if I disclosed my theory now, some one of our 
“gifted lecturers” would perhaps forestall me, 
and make “his arrangements for the season” 
on the strength of my ideas. Any one, how- 
ever, who wishes to investigate this subject, 
will find an opportunity by addressing a note 
to Mr. Harry Escott, care of the publishers of 
this Magazine. 


THE OLD PASTOR. 
E was an old man. A very old man. Not 
that he had added up so many years. Not 
that so many winters and summers had passed 
over him—not that he had seen so many chang- 
ing suns, and winter constellations. For it has 
been often said, until it has become a trite say- 
ing, that time in the life of man is not to be 
measured by the dial, or by events out of his 
own immediate experience. From very child- 
hood he counts on days as the dates of joys and 
sorrows, and eagerly hastens forward to or 
shrinks back from a coming hour. 

Doctor Winslow had been an old man ever 
since I had known him, and that is more years 
than I will here acknowledge. Older men than 
I have said the same thing; and I have some- 
times puzzled myself with the effort to add up 
the years of his life and give the sum of them. 
That he was over eighty, there can be no doubt ; 
and yet his voice was clear, his eyes were not 
in any manner dimmed—his whole aspect, ex- 
cept at particular times, was that of a stout, 
strong man. 

He was of medium height for a man—not tall 
nor yet short, not thin nor yet very heavy, not 
quick in his movements, nor was he feeble or 
slow. He was very deliberate in all that he 
said and did, with one only exception, which 
was this: 

When in the pulpit on Sunday he was a dif- 
ferent man from any other day. Then all was 
activity, eloquence, fervor. His whole soul was 
in the work of the day, and he looked like a 
different being. He read the morning chapter 


psalms, and he sang them too, with fervor. But 
when he opened his Bible and lifted his eyes for 
a moment for help from Heaven, and then pro- 
ceeded to expound the passage he had selected, 
he warmed up, and his words glowed, and his 
hearers were carried away with his simple, fervid, 
and yet grand utterance. 

His parsonage (it was his own; the church 
built one, but he used his own house) was the 
perfection of simple comfort. His library it 
was a luxury to enter. All the fathers looked 
out from oak shelves, and all the learning of all 
ages was there with them. Many a rare old 
volume that it would please an antiquary or a 
book collector to pay a small fortune for, was 
there, in the quiet and unpretending collection 
of the village pastor. He had no mania for 
old books, but he loved them, and he loved to 
take one in hand that he never saw before, and 
sit down for an hour and talk with the author, 
long since dead and forgotten. 

But the social qualities of the Doctor were his 
most winning. Where he received his doctor- 
ate I did not for a long time know, as there was 
no manifest inducement to any college to con- 
fer it; for there was no money, and there were 
no students likely to come from our village, and 
we all know that one or the other of these 
expectations is ordinarily necessary to lead a 
college board to confer adegree. But I learned, 
at length, that it was one of the oldest institu- 
tions in the country which, for once, was led to 
honor talent and learning, and that astonished 
the pastor in his quiet village home with the 
official letter that announced to him that they 
had seen fit to recommend him to the world as 
fitted to teach the mysteries of sacred theology. 

But in the library every person in his con- 
gregation loved to pass an hour with the clergy- 
man; old and young alike found him their 
companion and friend. I think he best liked 
the presence of the young; and he would sit for 
hours among them, telling quaint old stories, or 
personal recollections, or curious things he had 
picked up in his reading, and they never tired 
of listening to him. 

He was a widower, but no one knew his wife. 
He had been the pastor of that church for forty 
years, but no one had ever heard him name her. 
He came there a man of middle age. They 
asked him if he were married, and he replied 
that he was a widower. That was the only 
time it was ever spoken of. He had ministered 
to them for a long time; he had baptized their 
children and buried their fathers; he had mar- 
ried their young maidens, had counseled their 
erring sons, had been father, brother, friend, in 
joy and sorrow ; had been the constant, steadfast 
visitor in days of affliction; had watched with 
them many nights of agony; had pointed them 
often to the far-off heaven, where alone there 
was rest and peace for even the dwellers of that 
peaceful village, and yet no one had penetrated 
the old man’s soul, or knew from what fountain 
in his own breast he drew those consolations 





with a full, sonorous voice. He gave out the 





which experience alone can supply. 


THE OLD 


Men laugh at love. Men sneer at human | 
affection. Well, let them laugh, let them sneer. 
There are hours in the experience of every man 
when he longs for the infolding of a woman’s 
arms, for the kisses of a woman’s lips, for the 
soothing of a woman’s voice, with unutterable 
longings. Wait for that hour. Do not at- 
tempt to argue with the poor fool of the world, 
who, in his ignorance of bliss, denies its exist- 
ence. 

It is not necessary to relate the manner in 





which I became acquainted with the early his- 
tory of Doctor Philip Winslow. The old man, | 
I think, never knew that I had heard it; and | 
after I had become acquainted with it, I could | 
appreciate a great many quiet things that he 
said, and many more that he did. 

I could understand his long evenings in the 
still moonlight, his lonesome walks along the 
bank of the river, his smiles while he sat think- 
ing, his pauses in prayer when he spoke of the 
reunions of the other world. Doubtless the 
starlight of his young love had been steadfastly 
shining through all the twilight years of his lat- 
er life. 

The first passage in his early life that I shall 
refer to is a letter. 

“Never again, Philip, never again. My | 
hand does not tremble as I write it, my heart 
does not beat one pulsation the faster for this 
last letter. Although this is the end of many 
pleasant hopes, many brilliant anticipations, yet 
I am very calm in saying that it must be the 
end. Idonotlove you. That is all the story. 
Do not seek to change my resolution. You 
will fail, and but increase the pain of this final 
separation. So good-by now forever, Philip 
Winslow. Think no more of Mary Pierson.” 

He read it over a second time, but it was 
the same cool, deliberate, final answer. He 
studied it to extract, if it were possible, some 
other meaning out of the brief sentences. But 
he failed in that. He examined the writing to 
see if there might not be some hesitation in the 
penmanship, some indication of vacillating 
thought, uncertain decjsion, but he found no- 
thing of the sort; every letter was the familiar, 
firm hand that he knew of old; every curve 
was regular, every dot and cross was in its 
place 

There was one word on which he paused 
long. It was the word “pain.” What did 
she mean by that? Was it of herself she 
spoke or of him? Was it painful to her thus 
to dismiss him, because she thought he would 
suffer, and she did not wish to give pain, even 
to a worm; or was there no such feeling what- 
ever, but only the conviction that he would suf- 
fer, and no care on her part whether he did or 
not ? 

Whatever it was, it was vain for him to seek 
any evidence of a willingness on the part of 
Mary Pierson to be sued for any change of par- 
pose. He knew her heart—the inheritance from 
astern old father of revolutionary times, which 





was as firm as a rock in its determinations—and 
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he yielded, though it was like yielding life-blood 
to the knife, for she was of noble nature, and 
one from whom it was terrible to part. 

For fifteen years he had loved her with 
abounding love. They were children together, 
had grown up together, had—he believed it in 
his heart of hearts—loved each other all that 
time. Not all her asseverations now could con- 
vince him that she had not loved him for those 
years; and on calm reflection he was satisfied, 
even now, that she did not knew herself, and 
that she loved him now. He even smiled now 
when he read her letter ag<.n, and saw how cool- 
ly she said she did not love him. His smile be- 
came bitter when he reflected that she was just 
as determined, and that even a knowledge of her 
own heart would never serve to effect a change 
of resolution in that stern woman. I have used 
the expression “stern woman,” for though ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and young almost to gir)- 
hood, yet she had all the dignity and severity 
of full-grown and experienced womanhood. It 
was the peculiarity of her nature which distin- 
guished hers from all others, and none knew it 
better than he. 

She was the danghter of on old soldier, and 
was educated to old ideas and old ways. Born 
of a wealthy and honored family, she was the 
admiration of the county, but she was not the 
admiration of the young men in the county. 
She was too cold, too far above them, too dis- 
tant and unapproachable. She never mingled 
in their merry-makings, never danced at their 
balls, seldom joined their winter assemblies. 
She lived constantly with her father, surround- 
ed by books and music, in the old house among 
the pines, taking her daily ride on horseback, 
accompanied by an old servant when Philip 
Winslow was at college, or by Philip when he 
was at home, and seeing only so much com- 
pany as formality required. She was one 
who, while living in a busy, active world, was 
actually a denizen of another life, and was no 
more one of us than the inhabiiazt of a star 
might be supposed to be. 

She was a strange person altogether, and yet 
very lovely. Her soul was full of fresh, out- 
gushing feelings that she did not seek to re- 
strain. Had you seen her in covapany, in her 
own drawing-room receiving her guests at the 
hour of morning calls, or in the »vening among 
the gay, most splendidly atured, sweeping 
through the crowd with all the majesty of a 
queen, you would have said she was a cold, 
haughty beauty, the creature of fashion and so- 
ciety, the automaton of the stiffest rules of 
social life. But had you seen her by the fire 
in the library of the old place, when Philip 
Winslow sat by her side, and her father dozed 
in the large chair, with his claret bottle close to 
his hand, you would have called her the im- 
personation of mirth and loveliness, of ease and 
gentle beauty. 

But she dismissed Philip Winslow. 
why? 

She said it was because she did not love him. 


And 
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He said it was because she did not know her- 
self. It happened on this wise: 

There was a dinner party at the old place, 
known in the county, from the grove in which 
the house stood, as ‘The Pines.” The Colonel’s 
dinner invitations were by no means to be de- 
clined. He did, it is true, invite a large ma- 
jority of bachelors, and there was danger of a 
serious headache the next morning to any one 
who did not follow Mary very early from the 
dining-room ; but the Colonel’s cuisine was per- 
fect, and his cellar had warm spots to ripen 
the Lafitte, and cool spots to make the Cham- 
bertin delicious, and withal there was always 
wit, intelligence, and humor at his table; and, 
above all, there was a beauty at its head that 
men might go across oceans but once to look 
at, and be satisfied. 

After one of these dinner parties, when Mary 
had left very early, and the gentlemen were at 
the table still, Philip Winslow followed her up 
the staircase, and when she was in the drawing- 
room, and before she had rung for lights, he 
was at her side and led her to a window, in the 
deep seat of which he placed her and took his 
place at her side. 

‘Mary, I wished to see you to-night before 
that crowd of fools comes up.” 

“ You are complimentary to our guests.” 

“T haven't time to talk of that. I am going 
away to-morrow, or the next day, to be gone one, 
two, or three years. I know not how long. I 
can not go without—without—without—” 

“ Without what, Philip ?” 

“We have been friends very long, Mary.” 

“Many years.” 

“Can we ever be more than friends ?” 

She looked into his face. It was very dark, 
but his eyes were fixed on hers. She knew 
that. He was close by her. She felt his head 
bend down to hers. His cheek touched her 
cheek. It had touched it a thousand times 
before just so, but she never before trembled 
as she now did. She was silent; his arm stole 
slowly around her, and yet she was silent; he 
drew her to his side, he kissed her forehead, 
her cheek, her lips, but she did not kiss him or 
notice it at all. 

She was thinking—a flood of thought was 
pouring through her soul. It might have been 
one, two, three minutes, or not so many sec- 
onds, while they sat thus, and then a servant's 
step on the stair aroused them, and they sepa- 
rated. 

Neither was satisfied. He knew her too well 
to suppose she was conscious of his caresses, 
and she, though she remembered them, was un- 
able to satisfy herself that she loved him, or 
should longer permit them. 

He did not go the next day. They rode to- 
gether as usual, and he renewed the conversa- 
tion. She was prepared for it. 

In vain did he argue, and beseech, and im- 
plore. Her mind was fixed. She did not love 
him, except as the dear friend of many years. 
She would be kind to him, would love him just 





so always, but he must not ask for any thing 
more. 

That evening he wrote to her a long, mad 
letter, full of all his love, and ended all with 
saying that he could not be her friend ; he must 
be her husband, or never see her again on this 
earth. There was no other future for him, and 
he left her to pronounce the decree of their 
eternal separation. 

And it came in the letter from which I have 
given the extract. 

He was the son of the village clergyman—a 
poor man, but one of the excellent of the earth, 
and the fast friend of Colonel Pierson from 
youth. Some said they were natives of the 
same village on Long Island, and they certainly 
had been boys together at school. Philip had 
no prospects but in his intellect, and no future 
except such as he was to carve out for himself. 

The Colonel had never viewed his intimacy 
with Mary with any dislike, and it would have 
been the pleasantest day of his life, that on 
which he should give his daughter to the son 
of his friend. 

But—be it said without reproaching her, and 
let no one form an evil opinion of her for it— 
there was in the heart of Mary Pierson a great 
ambition, which she had never confessed to 
herself, and none else ever dreamed of. In 
her silent hours of thought she was given to 
building castles in the air, such as few maidens 
build. It was not of beauty and its power, or 
of the homage it could command, that she 
dreamed. It was not of wealth and its mag- 
nificence, nor of any of the ordinary limits of 
female desire. But she looked to the power of 
a queen. She was not content with the life of 
a loving woman, reigning in one heart and one 
circle, nor yet with the realm of beauty and 
wealth, which were all her own. But secretly, 
unknown even to herself, she was filling her 
brain with pictures of the most unsubstantial 
sort, and wasting the present and its joys in 
fancies about what could never be realized. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
she indulged herself in any fixed plans or 
thoughts of such a future. I wish distinctly to 
explain that all these thoughts were but un- 
bidden fancies, which had their day and van- 
ished, to be succeeded by others as wild and 
unreal, and that she let them come. Her error 
was in not forbidding them. Many who read 
this will understand what I mean, and how with 
all these strange fancies forming the under- 
current of her thoughts and life, she was never- 
theless a very gentle, very lovely woman. 

But she rejected Philip Winslow, and it was 
because she thought she did not love him. She 
would not have believed any one who told her 
that she had looked on her love for him calmly 
and steadily, and weighed it in her secret soul 
against those wild fancies and ambitious views ; 
and yet she did just so, and she could not, strive 
as she would, she could not believe she loved 
him well enough to be his humble wife. 

For to-day, for to-morrow, for this little while 
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just before her, it would be delicious. She al- | 
most sprang into his arms as she thought of it. | 


But after that, and for a long life—just the calm, 
steadfast life of his wife and nothing more—she 
could not believe that was her destiny. 

But enough with motives and let us proceed 
with our story. 


The week after that letter was written Philip | 
Here are extracts | 


Winslow was on the sea. 
from two letters, written a year later: 

“Has a year produced any change? It is 
vain to conceal the simple truth from you, Mary, 


that I am miserably lonesome without the hope | 


of your love; and I do not see befcre me one 
spot so bright as the light that shines through 
my grave. I have believed that you loved me. 
I have convinced myself that I can not be mis- 
taken. I have hoped against all your calm as- 
surances. And now, once more, and for the 
last time, I come and ask for love. Give! give! 
or I perish !” 

Her reply : 

“T said forever, Philip, and it must be so. 
You are right in believing that I love you. I 
was wrong in saying that I did not love you. 
But I do not love you as you wish. We can 
never be more than friends. Forgive me, Philip, 
if Isadden you again. You would not let it rest 
as it was. It must be evenso. Seek no further 
to change me—look for no change in me. I 
have searched my heart through for you, care- 
fully, faithfully. Ehave removed myself out of 
myself for the sake of looking at my soul, and 
Philip, it must be—it must be! I do not even 
weep on this page in writing it, so cold am I in 
all this. And when I know that pain is wring- 
ing your heart, my own beats steadily as before. 
God keep you, Philip. Good-by!” 

Let us pass over a space of six years that 
followed the date of the last letter. 

It is the afternoon of an August Sunday in 
one of the most quiet and retired portions of 

County, among the Highlands. The day 
has been oppressively warm, and the air is sultry, 
giving indications of the coming of thunder- 
storms. , 

The little church of stood at the very 
entrance of the mountain glen, where the brook, 
after dashing down rocks for half a mile, flows 
peacefully out into the meadow lands. 

The church stands among trees, which shade 
the peaceful groves that are around it, and which 
darken the windows even at mid-day, so thick 
and heavy is their foliage. The building itself 
is old. The oak timbers, that were never cov- 
ered nor painted, are somewhat worm-eaten, 
but very curious and ancient in appearance, and 
the entire aspect of the interior of the church is 
that of old times. 

In one of the large square pews, around which 
are curtains that exclude the vision of neigh- 
bors and even of the clergyman himself, two 
ladies, strangers in the village, are sitting with 
bowed heads, waiting the commencement of 
the afternoon service. The village has been 
not infrequently the resort of invalids from the 
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city, and one of these ladies is of this class. 
The other, her niece, a young and very beauti- 
ful woman, in the perfection of health, has ac- 
| companied her for the sake of companionship. 
There was astrange fascination to the younger 
lady in the voice of the clergyman. It was sin- 
gularly musical in the ears of any stranger, but 
to her there was something more than she could 
describe in its power. At the first sound of his 
voice she sprang from her seat and looked to- 
| ward him. But the obscurity of a coming storm 
darkened the church, and she sought in vain to 
recognize his features. It was a familiar voice, 
and yet she could not place it. She had heard 
| it before, yet it seemed rather that she had heard 
one like it. The service proceeded, and she sat 
| in the corner of the pew and buried her face in 
| her hands, and seemed to be sleeping. 

But she was not sleeping. There was a 
| tempest in the mind of the proud and elegant 
j lady, sitting in the little up-country church, 
| with her face hidden from her companion. 
The sermon was on the pomp and vanity of 


the world. 


| 


It was strange to hear the young 
clergyman preaching on such a subject to his 
|little congregation in that retired village. 
| What temptations had the world to such vil- 
lagers and livers among the hills. If they as- 
cended to the highest peak of the mountains, 
| they could but dimly discern the smoke of a 
large town. But few of their young people 
| bad ever seen it. And yet the temptations of 
|the world had entered that hamlet, and the 
clergyman was as eloquent to them in simple, 
strong language, as was the great Augustine in 
his denunciations of sin. 

After the service was over the ladies left 
their pew, and stood for a few moments, with 
their vails drawn over their faces, while the 
congregation passed out. 

And then the clergyman came down the 
aisle, and as he passed the first pew, he open- 
ed it, and a young, slender, but very beautiful 
lady took his arm and walked slowly with him, 
leaning heavily on him for support. 

They passed the door where the ladies stood, 
and he bowed politely. The elder lady return- 
ed the bow. The younger looked steadfastly 
in the face of the lady on his arm, and when 
| she had passed, turned rapidly to her aunt and 
said: “ Ask some one who that lady is.” 

The question was put to a parishioner, who 
replied, wondering that any one could be so 
ignorant, “It is Mrs. Winslow, the minister's 
wife.” 

“ She is ill.” 

“Yes, ma’am—yes—she is dying, poor lady !” 

“Dying! and with what ?” 

“Consumption, ma’am. They have only 
been married a few weeks. She is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Green, the richest man in the coun- 
ty.” 





So Mary Pierson learned that Philip Wins- 
low was married. But she did not learn all 
that day. ‘The landlady of the village inn was 
‘communicative at the table on Monday morn- 
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ing, and what with her story, and Mary’s knowl- 
edge of his character, she learned the true his- 
tory well enough to satisfy herself. We who 
know more of it can relate it briefly. 

He had been the constant visitor at the house 
of Mr. Green, ever welcome, and especially to 
Susan, the only child of the house, a flower of 
rare grace, beauty, and delicacy. I shall not 
pause to relate the growth of her love for Mr. 
Winslow, or its purity and strength. He did 
not dream of it till it was too late. Then he 
awoke to the startling fact that his long even- 
ings at the hall, his brilliant wit, his love of all 
the beautiful, his admiration of certain books, 
and certain styles of thought, his walks and 
talks, had won the love of this fragile child, 
whose days on earth were manifestly almost 
numbered. 

And now came a fierce struggle in his mind 
as to what was the course of duty under these 
circumstances. She was beautiful and very 
lovely, but did he love her? No, he did not. 
Could he love her? Doubtless yes. It would 
be vain to try not to love one so very gentle, 
trusting, and dependent. Her father had evi- 
dently seen all, and was willing that it should 
be so. Her brief life might have this one bright 
day of sunshine, this one hour of gladness, and 
then all would be over. He would give all he 


had to buy her life; but since that might not be, 


he would buy her happiness while she lived at 
any price. And the young clergyman saw all 
this, and then came across his memory the 
splendid beauty of Mary Pierson, the magnifi- 
cent dream of his younger days, and it fought 
with him; but he conquered it. 

None but he who has once experienced it 
knows the tremendous power of a memory. It 
takes entire possession of the soul like a storm, 
sweeping over all that has grown there and 
taken deep root—all the flowers that have been 
cherished, all the great trees that have grown 
up in might and strength, all the webs of fancy 
that hang here and there covered with dew 
drops. 

And to oppose and overcome such a power is 
a victory that a strong man may be proud of. 
Such he achieved, and there was then a calm 
after the storm. 

Deep peace was in the house and heart of 
the clergyman after he had married his young 
wife, and peace like a river flowed through her 
soul, 

She was fainting, failing out of a beautiful 
world, in which she had found nothing but joy 
till now. All her life long she had been the 
child of ease, pleasure, and luxury. No wish 
had been denied. All that she wanted she 
had, and when it became evident to her own 
unwilling reason that the end was come, it was 
hard, very hard. But love was now made per- 
fect in enjoyment, and she lay calmly on her 
husband's breast for the few weeks that were to 
intervene between the blessed moment when 
she called him her own, and that moment when 
she must give away every thing, even his hand, 





his arm, his love; no, not his love, she would 
take that to heaven with her, to make it even 
more glad and hopeful there. 

And he was happy, perfectly happy. There 
was no shadow on his heart. More and more 
each day he grew to her, and as he so increased 
in his love for her, there did begin to come over 
him a dark cloud. He looked to her death 
with more and more fear, and sorrow, and ap- 
prehension. Perhaps it was selfish. Perhaps 
he felt that he should again be delivered over 
to the terrible power of that memory that he 
had once so well conquered. Perhaps he did 
love his wife with single love, and therefore 
shrank more and more from the moment of 
parting. 

Whatever it was, it grew on him, and he 
looked fondly on her face and forgot all the 
past in her presence, that became more holy as 
she approached the hour when she should be an 
angel. And he did not know, that Sunday 
afternoon, that the little church contained with- 
in it all the hopes of his life, all his dreams, all 
that he had valued in boyhood or in the maturer 
affections of manhood. 

A year after Philip Winslow stood by the 
bedside of his dying wife. Her black eyes, 
overflowing with love of him and hope of 
heaven, were fixed with unutterable joy on his 
calm countenance. Her white hand, white and 
thin as the hand that the phantom of a dream 
waves at us, lay in his calmly, confidingly. 

“Philip, my husband, say once more that we 
shall meet again.” 

“We shall, dear wife, we shall! 
that he has promised us that.” 

“Oh, Philip! I will wait for you in the hap- 
piest valley of that happy country. Do you 
love me, Philip ?” 

“ Dear wife !” 

“May God reward you for your love. I 
have not been worth it, but oh, how you have 
blessed me with it! It has been the breath of 
Heaven over me even here.” 

“A letter for you, Sir.” It was a servant 
entering the room with a light step, who handed 
it to him. He glanced at the direction, and a 
sharp pang shot through his frame, and a visible 
pallor was on his face. He turned from the 
bedside, grasping it convulsively in his hand, 
and staggered rather than walked toward the 
window where the last rays of the sunshine 
were streaming in through the half closed shut- 
ters. He looked at it again, and sat down 
feebly, as if in pain. 

Again the tempest was up. Again the wild 
floods were over his soul. 

Stern and terrible was the resistance he 
offered, but it would have been all in vain, had 
not the voice of his wife come to his aid. 

“Philip, Philip, come to me!” 

He knew not out of what a remote distance, 
what far off wandering she was calling him. 
But he heard her voice. He was not too far 
away. It was in time, and he came. He 
sprang to her, and in an instant he was hers 


Thank God 
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again, and all was forgotten save the peaceful, 
joyful face that lay before him, looking so lov- 
ingly into his eyes. 

She was dying. Swiftly now the silver cord 
was slipping from the knot. She grew paler, 


and more heavenly in appearance, while she | 


fixed her eyes more and more intensely on him. 
She never varied her gaze. 
friends who were around her—none caught that 
look of love, save he whose its all was here and 
forever. And, at length, whispering, “ Philip, 


magnificent. 


hung with tapestries of quaint and expensive 


beauty. All that was around her was character- 


istic of her tastes; all was beautiful, superb, 
It dazzled the eyes of the young 
clergyman when they showed him into her 
chamber, as she had directed. 


He had come very late. She had watched 


Father, mother, | hour by hour for his coming, and wondered 


whether her messenger could have failed. And 
at length she had become restless, and she gave 
him up on the fourth day, and fever took hold 


hold me close!” and nestling her head in his of her, and delirium followed. All her ravings 
bosom, she closed her eyes on his beloved coun- | were of him, and the secret of her proud heart 


tenance—last vision of earth, last thought of 


- . 
was Known to all the servants in her house. 


time—and took it with her to the unseen world, | And when he came they knew him, and smiled 


as all she wished to take from earth to heaven. 

Three days afterward they buried her. 
when theslonesome man, with bowed head and 
solemn @ep, entered his library, and gazed 
around him sadly, he saw an unopened letter 
lying on his desk, where a servant had placed it 
three days before, when he dropped it from his 
hand to the floor. 

He sat down calmly and looked at it. He was 
in no haste to open it. He did not think of it as 
sacrilege, not fora moment. He had no thought 
that there could be any such thing as sacrilege 
to her memory. He regarded her as wholly, 
only his, and he thought he had finally over- 
come the last enemy to her perfect reign in his 
heart—overcome it, now that it was too late. 


He opened it at length as a business matter, 
coolly, calmly, without (so he said to himself) 
one throb of heart quicker than usual. 


“Philip, come tome. Iam dying!” (They 
were almost the very words in which his wife 
had called him back to her.) “How I have 
wasted all the blessedness God offered to me! 
How I have deceived you, cursed myself! I 
do love you, Philip. I have loved you every 
hour since I was old enough to love. I have 
loved you with superhuman—why should I not 
say inhuman ?—love. And now I, the widow of 
another man, lonesome, miserable, dying, call 
you back to me, Philip, to see me die !” 

He went to her. He found her in the splen- 
did home she had inherited from her husband, 
one whom men called great, the representative 
of a great power. He was a man of no affec- 
tions, who had married her for the sake of a 
wealthy alliance, and had died leaving her 
wealth she did not want, and disappointment 
to all her ambition—and now she was dying. 

Philip Winslow would not have gone to her 
but for the feeling that he might be useful to 
her in the hour of her extremity. It was not 
love that carried him back. It was the duty of 
a Christian minister—nothing else ; at least, so 
he said to his own heart, and doubtless it was 
true. 

She lay on a splendid couch, surrounded 
by all the evidences of wealth and ease. She 
drank from crystal goblets set in gold, and the 
coverings of her couch were of the finest and 
most costly fabrics. The ceiling of her room 
was frescoed in exquisite colors, and the walls 











as he passed up to her chamber, marshaled by 


And | the aunt who was with her in the country vil- 


lage. 

She lay there, the wreck of all her splendid 
beauty, and he looked on her, and the past came 
before him—again and again the storm came, 
and he bowed his head and yielded to it now. 

Yes, she was gloriously beautiful. It was she 
—his young love—the idol of all his years of 
agony—she that lay there, sleeping now, calm, 
quiet, like a statue. He gazed on her face, and 
his heart beat now wildly, fiercely, with the pas- 
sion of youth. He bent over her, and his breath 
was on her forehead, and she smiled and open- 
ed her eyes. 

“Philip, Philip!” and she lifted her arms to 
his neck, and he knelt by her and buried his 
face out of her sight while he sobbed aloud. 
And then he put his arms around her and held 
her to his breast, and strove to recall the van- 
ishing powers of her young, great heart. But 
all in vain. 

When did human love avail to hold back 
those departing on the last journey? That 
night they were married, and the next day she 
died, and when her dust lay in his arms—his at 
last, but worthless dust—he felt once more, and 
now for the last time, the great storm in his 
soul; and having yielded once, he resisted now 
and conquered bravely and forever. 

He left a kiss on her forehead, but no tear 
fell in her grave. He went to his village-home. 
None there knew of his struggle, and no man 
appreciated his vietory. Doubtless the angels 
did. 

She left him her immense wealth, but he 
never touched one farthing of it. There was a 
small property belonging to Susan, which had 
been left to him, and which, with some strange 
preference, he was willing to use, and which af- 
forded him the means of increasing his library 
and living in ease. He removed to a village 
where his history was not known, and where he 
spent his life in earnest works of love. 

He died in the winter time, and I have some- 
times wondered what angels waited on the old 
man’s departure, and have been thankful at the 
blessed assurance that there is no such thing as 
disappointment in heaven. For if it were not 
so, one of those two would have been sadly as- 
tonished, and lonesome, in the solitary places 
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there, while the old man, with his young wife, 
sat down on a hillside by the river of peace. 
But I confegs I have often doubted whose arm 
infolded him when he entered the unknown 
country. 





BIRD GOSSIP. 

O study the habits of birds in an unscientific 

way, I hold to be the most delightful of 
pastimes. I can conceive no higher pleasure 
than to have time and money enough to enable 
one to go wandering through the woods of the 
world watching»birds. I confess I have little 
sympathy with those men who hunt aftefa bird 
for the purpose of giving it a long name, de& 
scribing its st ‘in so learned a manner-as 
to be wholly unimteHigible to ordinary readers, 
and gratifying us With bat a meagre account of 
its ways of life. It may be heresy to say so, 
but I love the peasant names of birds. Does 
not Thrush sound better than Jurdus, and who 
could love the plaintive Whip-poor-will so well 
under the magnifieent appellation of Caprimul- 
gus vociferus? Ihave no doubt it is very nec- 
essary, for the interests of science, that birds 
should be embalmed in the mausoleum of a 
dead language; but it was to the Saxon sky- 
lark that Shelley wrote his glorious hymn, and 
Keats thought not of the Zuscinia when he pour- 
ed out his heart to the shaded nightingale. 

A man after my own heart is Charles Wa- 
terton, of Walton Hall, Yorkshire, England. 
Waterton spent his life bird-hunting. He has 
contributed some of the most valuable papers 
on ornithology that have ever been given to the 
world; and although a perfect classical scholar 
and scientific ornithologist, he seldom, if ever, 
bestows on any bird any other than its native 
name. His essays are written with the freedom 
and simplicity of a child, and in spite of a little 
pleasant egotism, I know no more delicious 
reading than his books on birds. 

Waterton is—for I believe he yet lives—a 
Roman Catholic gentleman of good family and 
ample fortune, who was born in the year 1782. 
He was educated at Stonyhurst College, where 
he distinguished himself more ‘bing trees 
than by ascending the Gradus ud / arnassun, 
and was famous for knowing the private his- 
tory of every bird’s nest within three miles of 
the college. After leaving college Waterton 
was sent to travel in Spain, and was unlucky 
enough to be at Malaga during the great plague, 
which in that vicinity alone swept away 36,000 
souls. In 1804 he proceeded to Dutch Guiana, 
nominally for the purpose of overseeing-some 
family estates, but in reality, I suspect, to grat- 
ify that insatiable love of wandering which pos- 
sessed him. Accordingly we find him shortly 
after surrendering his charge, and rushing away 
into the pathless forests of the interior of Gui- 
ana on a most extraordinary mission. This 
was nothing less than the discovery of a deadly 
poison called “‘ Wourali,” said to be used by the 
Macoushi Indians, and possessing very singular 


cessful in his quest, I will give the reader the 
benefit of his discoveries, the more so as “ wou- 
rali” has much to do with birds. 

Wourali poison is composed of the following 
ingredients: A species of vine that grows in the 
woods .of Guiana, called Wourali—hence the 
name. <A bitter root, and the stems of two 
kinds of bitter Sylbous plants, of all of which 
Mr. Waterton did not learn the names; the 
latter contain a green, glutinous juice. <A large 
black ant, with a most venomous bite, and a 
small red one, equally favored by nature. ‘To 
these must be added Indian pepper, the pound- 
ed fangs of the Labarri snake, with ditto ditto 
of the Counacouchi snae. There’s a recipe 
for you! Shakspeare’s brew in Macbeth is no- 
thing to it. If witéhes were still in fashion, 
how their mouths would water over 
ical mixture. 

The preparation of this poison cor®esponds to 
the devilish nature of the ingredients. ‘The 
Macoushi Indian first scrapes the wourali vine 
and the bitter root, and puts the shreds into a 
colander made with leaves. Into this vegetable 
vessel he pours some water, which, as it strains 
through, becomes coffee-colored. He then adds 
the glutinous juice of the bulbous plants, sea- 
sons with the black and red ants, the snakes’ 
fangs, and the Indian pepper, all pounded to- 
gether; then simmers in a small earthen pot 
over a slow fire. As the liquid boils away more 
wourali is added, until the mixture becomes like 
a thick brown sirup..) While boiling the Indian 
skims the broth with adeaf, and as soon as the 
precious distillation is ofthewequired strength 
it is poured into a calabash,; €oveted with leaves 
and deer’s hide, and hung up iff'a dry place. 
After this Asli dencsiesiate of thé way to cook 
it, [think that wourali poison is within the reach 
of every young housekeeper. 

Among the Macoushi Indians, however, there 
is an awful mystery hanging over the prepara- 
tion of this deadly poison. Women are not 
permitted to be present while it is making, lest 
Yabahou, who is the evil deity of that part of 
the world, should destroy them. The shed in 
which it is brewed is looked upon as polluted 
and accursed, and is abandoned forever. He 
who concocts the poison must eat nothing that 
morning, and fast as long as the operation lasts. 
The pot in which it is boiled must be new, and 
innocent of any previous stew, otherwise the 
poison would be entirely deficient in strength; 
and the operator has to be very careful about 
exposing any part of his person to the noxious 
fumes of the poison, which are capable of se- 
riously injuring the health. Altogether the 
associations connected with the wourali—the 
strange country in which it is concocted, the 
horrible ingredients, and the mystery of its fab- 
rication—are as necromantically awful as the 
greatest lover of ‘‘ Fetich” could desire. 

The effects of the wourali poison are very 
singular. It kills some animals in five, some in 
ten minutes. They die drowsily, and it pro- 


is diabol- 





qualities. As Mr. Waterton was entirely suc- 





duces no pain, Neither is the flesh at all in- 
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jured by the circulation of the poison through 

the blood. This last quality is the one which 

renders it so valuable to hunters. The most 

singular thing connected with the wourali, how- 

ever, is the fact that its victims can be recalled 

to life by inflating the lungs. In experiments 

made by Mr. Waterton before Earl Percy and 
other members of scientific societies in London, 

he applied the poison to three asses. ‘The first 
died in twelve minutes after the wound was in- 
flicted. The second had its leg bandaged below 
the knee, and the poison applied beneath the 
bandage. The animal walked about, apparent- 
ly unconcerned, until the bandage was removed; 
it then died in ten minutes. The third ass had 
the poison inserted in her shoulder; she appar- 
ently died in ten minutes. All pulsation ceased, 
and seveg@j medical men pronounced her dead. 
An incis was now made in her windpipe, 
and the fzzle of a large bellows being intro- 
duced, her lungs were inflated for two hours 
without intermission. At the end of that pe- 
riod animation returned ; she opened her eyes, 
raised her head, and made a faint effort to re- 
gain her legs. The inflation was then discon- 
tinued, and she immediately sank back into ap- 
parent death. The inflation of the lungs was 
again renewed, and continued for two hours 
more, at the end of which time she rose up, and 
walked feebly about. She-se@med in no pain, 
but was exceedingly weak-~ She continued to 
live. The wound in the shoulder, where the 
poison was inserted, healed rapidly, but her 
constitution was greatly shattered. She had 
the air of a donkey ruined by dissipation; but 
being sent down by Earl Percy to Mr. Water- 
ton’s place, Walton Hall, she soon recovered 
her good looks grazing on the fat Yorkshire 
fields, and became a remarkably corpulent and 
frisky donkey. She lived many years, and went 
by the name of Wouralia. 

The wourali poison is used by the Macoushi 
Indians almost entirely for hunting. Their 
weapon is the blow-pipe, a singular and deadly 
instrument. It is made from a hollow reed that 
grows on the banks of the, Rio Negro, and the 
portion the Indians use is eleven feet in length. 
It has no joints, is of the same thickness at both 
ends, is of a bright yellow color, and is natural- 
ly polished inside and out. It is called by the 
natives Ourah. As the ourah is too slender to 
be used alone, it is inserted in another tubular 
reed called Samourah; the mouth-end is bound 
with silk-grass cord to prevent its splitting, and 
the other end is feruled, as it were, with the 
hard seed of the acuero, which is perforated, 
and so thrust on the end of the blow-pipe. The 
sight on the blow-pipe is about two feet from 
the mouth, and is made with two teeth of the 
acouri. The arrows used with this weapon are 
formed from a species of palm-leaf called Cou- 
courite, and are sharp as needles, About an 
inch of the point of each arrow is poisoned, and 
the other end is hardened by fire, and feather- 
ed, so to speak, with a piece of wild-cotton floss. 


distance of three hundred feet; and none but 

those birds that seek the lofty tops of the mora- 

trees are beyond their reach. Waterton tells a 

most affecting story of an Arowack Indian who, 

armed with his blow-pipe, went with a comrade 

into the woods to hunt. He soon spied a red 

monkey seated near the top of a lofty mora, 

The Indian got directly under his carrotty ma- 

jesty, and, taking aim, blew forth a poisoned ar- 

row. The monkey was, however, a little too 

high, and the arrow falling short descended 

vertically, and wounded the Indian in the shoul- 

der. He immediately laid down his weapon, 

turned*to his frightened comrade, saying, “I 

shall never hunt again,” and stretching himself 

on the ground, was dead in five minutes. 

I confess that I envy Waterton his bird ac- 
quaintance in the forests of Guiana. There 
are to be found some of the oddest birds possi- 
ble—birds that I would travel any distance for 
the pleasure of being introduced to. Common- 
place birds I do not so much care about, but the 
oddities of the feathered tribe I love to meet, 
though it be only in books. I would give worlds 
to have been on terms of intimacy with a dodo. 
One of Waterton’s most distinguished friends is 
the Campanero, called Dara by the Indians, and 
Bell-bird by the English. There is in the Gui- 
anian forests a marvelous old tree called the 
Mora, that rises to the height of 200 and 250 
feet. For two-thirds of their height these noble 
old trees are covered with a profuse vegetation, 
which, however, is not all their own. In the 
crevices of their giant limbs the wild fig takes 
root, and growing to be itself a goodly tree, 
flourishes at a height of fifty feet from the 
ground, Lianas trail through the mora’s boughs, 
and a thousand other parasites cover the old 
tree with a deceitful bloom. But look aloft, and 
you will see that this gorgeous vegetation is but 
a mask. The top of the mora is bald and white; 
not a single leaf waves upon its blasted summit. 
It is upon this withered peak, that towers white- 
ly over the surrounding forest like one of the 
horns of the Bernese Alps—it is upon this al- 
most inaccessible pinnacle that the tampanero 
loves to sit. There, throned in safety, he tolls 
his morning and evening chime, until the woods 
echo, like the aisles of some vast cathedral, to 
the vibrations of his solemn bell. 

The campanero is about the size of a jay. 
His plumage is as white as Alpine snow. From 
the centre of his forehead rises a spiral tube 
three inches in length. This tube is jet black, 
spotted all over with white feathers. An air- 
passage, which communicates from the palate 
with this tube, enables the campanero to inflate 
it at will. When inflated, it stands erect on his 
head, but when the bird is not tolling it hangs 
flaccidly down. It is by means of this tube that 
the campanero produces his singular call. The 
notes of this call are loud and clear, and are 
precisely similar to the sound of a deep-toned 
cathedral bell. Mr. Waterton says that the 
tolling of the campanero can be heard at the 





The Indians can kill with these blow-pipes at a 





distance of three miles. As the morning dawns 
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woods. Then a pause of a minute; then an 


you hear a solemn toll sounding through the 


had easier names, as I doubt not they have in 
-| their own country ; but we who stay at home, 


other toll. Then a pause, and the toll comes | as I said before, are at the mercy of naturalists 
again. Then a silence for six or eight minutes, | who travel. But to resume our apteryx. The 
and the forests echo once more to the bell of | chief beauty, as an Irish ornithologist would 
the campanero. One might think that, Moslem- | remark, the chief beauty of an apteryx is that 


like, he sounded the time of prayer morning | all his feathers are hairs. 


He ‘presents some- 


and evening, for at those hours only does he | what the appearance of a camel on two legs, 


disturb the silence of the woods. 


and in this somewhat resembles the emu of 





Those who travel in the Guiana wilderness | New Holland. ‘This queer bird haunts the 
will find that dandyism is not confined to the | dense beds of fern that clothe the Australian 
human species. We laugh at the South Sea| slopes. It feeds by night, and the way in which 
Islanders for putting rings in their noses, and | it obtains the worms on which it subsists is ex- 


the Chinese laugh at us for the tufts of hair we | ceedingly curious. 


Selecting a piece of ground 


wear on our cheeks, and the big feet of our | favorable to worms, the apteryx commences to 


women. 


of personal decoration, and some of the bird | 


tribe endeavor to improve their looks quite as | the worm, who has gone to bed hou 
assiduously as we do. Every one has read of | noise continues. Worm can not g 


So all people have their own ideas | belabor the earth with its powerful feet. This 


: , 
extraordinary noise overhead naturally awakes 


go. The 
wink of 


the quezalé, a Mexican bird, who is so proud | sleep. “ What the deuce can be th¥® matter?” 


of his tail that he builds his nest, which is cov- | thinks worm. 


“Tl go and see.” So he puts 


ered, with two entrances, so that he can pass in | on his drawers, and creeping to the surface of 


and out without the necessity of turning, there- | 
by insuring his tail from any accidental twists | thor of this nocturnal row. 


| the earth, pops out his head to discover the au- 
Apteryx, who has 


or bruises; but the quezalé must yield the palm | been watching impatiently for this moment, 


to the houton of Guiana. The houton is an 


exceedingly handsome bird, with a green body, 


seizes the opportunity and the worm, and the 
| latter is soon sleeping where no drumming will 


. . . . | . 
Bluish wings and tail, and a splendid crown on | waken him. 


the top of his head. The houton is, however, 
not content with his tail. It is in every respect 


An apteryx hunt must be rather a singular 
sight. Owing to the nocturnal habits of the bird, 


a handsome as well as a useful tail; neverthe- | the natives pursue it at night with dogs trained to 


less, no houton of any pretensions could think 
of wearing it in its natural state. As soon 
as the tail is full grown, the houton goes to 
work to get himself up in what he considers 
proper style. He is gifted with a sharp serrated 
bill, which answers the purpose of scissors, and 
with this instrument he does his tailoring. 
This consists, however, in cutting two large 
gaps, each an inch long, in the web of the two 


longest feathers in his tail. Having achieved | 


this mutilation, the houton is fit to go into the 
best society, and I have no doubt that among 
the tribe there is much emulation as to who has 
the most modish gap in his caudal ornament. 
As I before hinted, I am now dealing rather 
with the oddities of the bird tribe, than with 
birds in general, so I will leave Mr. Waterton, 
still wandering in Guiana, catching caymans 
and fevers, and extracting snakes from their 
dens, and chegoes from his feet; I will pass 
over George Sand’s charming chapter on birds, 
in her lately published Memoirs, where for the 
first time I discovered the germ of her charming 
bird-romance, “Teverino.” I will salute as I 
go by, M. Toussenel’s exquisite work, Le Monde 
des Oiseaux, and leaping over Audubon, Buffon, 
Wilson, and others, I will introduce you to some 
Australian birds, favored by Mr. Gould, whose 
magnificent ornithological works entitle him to 
the lasting gratitude of the student. Few of 
my readers, I will venture to say, have seen an 
apteryx. It’s a desperate name, but not quite 
so desperate as that of the Ornithoryncus Para- 
doxus, which is a species of duck-billed platy- 
pus. I wish from my soul that these animals 





the chase, and holding torches, that shed a wide 
light over the plain. That queer, hairy bird, 
with its long legs, and almost invisible wings, 
scudding through ferns, over marshes, where it 
vainly seeks refuge in the muddy cracks, up 
over stony hills, where it skulks behind rocks, 
with the wild Australian dogs at its heels, and 
the wilder Australian Bushmen screaming and 
waving their torches, with all these features, I 
feel safe in asserting that an apteryx hunt must 
be very singular sport, nor do I hesitate to say 
that I should like exceedingly to see one. 
Australia possesses a bird of great acrobatic 
talent, called the Garrulous Honey-eater, or My- 
zantha Garrula, for those who like Latin. This 
honey-eater is the Ravel of the ornithological 
world, and charges nothing for his performance. 
If you happen to get into a wood where our 
friend honey-eater is nesting, he immediately 
| proceeds to entertain you with his performances. 
| I will not say that he has the selfish end in 
| view of leading you away from his nest; but 
| whatever his object is, he is very amusing. He 
| first bursts upon you with a cloud of summer- 
| saults, at the end of which he stands on his 
| head in the air. Before you have quite recovered 
| from your astonishment at this tour de force, 
| you see him revolving like a catherine-wheel, 
| on the end of a twig, with his wings spread out 
horizontally. This over, he stands on one leg, 
| with his head cocked on one side, and looks at 
| you attentively, as much as to say, “ Stranger! 
| I guess I’ve rather astonished you somewhat, 
'eh?” And you are astonished ; so as you have 
had enough of it, you march on your way, but 
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you don’t get rid of youracrobat. Oh no! He | Ireland, and founded new homes in this virgin 
twirls, and twists, and summersaults along with land? There, my friend, there sits the fairy 
you, making the woods resound with his pierc- | architect of this charming bower, perched on 
ing note, until—if you are in pursuit of game, | the top of the lofty eucalyptus, wasting the 
which of course you are—you curse the little golden pollen in his anger at our invasion of 
egotist, who has wakened every living thing for | his pleasure-house. Like Kubla Khan, our 
miles around. bower bird doth a stately pleasure dome decree. 

In the luxuriant bush that stretches between In the solitude of this cedar clump he builds 
Port Philip and Moreton Bay, resides the gem | himself a “ golden house,” where he plays all 
of Australian birds. His holiday title is of | the daylong. To no earthly use does the bower 
Castilian length, being nothing less than Ptilo- | bird put this palace. It is not a nest, nor even is 
norhyncus Holosericeus ; you will perhaps feel re- | it a refuge for the male during the critical mo- 
lieved when I inform you that you call him the | ments of his wife’s accouchement. It is simply 
satin bower bird if you choose. He has two | a play-ground. A colosseum, where friendly 
cousins who resemble him in habits, but I will | and athletic bower birds court and sport in 


confine myself to the Ptilonorhyncus Holosericeus. | Olympic games. Those who have seen the 


To a man fond of polysyllables, I can conceive 
no greatempleasure than the acquisition of this 
title. On@might become president of a college 
in Tennessee on the strength of pronouncing it 
correctly and with fluency. 

The satin bower bird lives in the thick bush, 


| bower birds at play, describe the sight as very 
| Singular, the birds taking the greatest delight in 
| scampering up and down this elaborate arcade, 
now and then stopping to change some devora- 
| tion to a more ornamental position, or to add a 
new one in the shape of a piece of red rag, or a 


feeding on the fruit of the gigantic wild fig, | pipe-bowl, which they had stolen from some na- 
that springs up to the height of two hundred feet | tive camp; for it grieves me much to say, that 
and more above its home. Its nest is built in | the satin bower bird is an inveterate thief, who 
tall trees, and it is of exceedingly shy habits. | will steal any thing he can lay his bill on. 

But it is neither its splendid robe of glossy Putting his moral habits out of the question, 


black satin, nor its lofty nest, nor its loud liquid | it is a charming piece of bird romance, this 
call, that renders the bower bird so distinguished | building a pleasure-house in the midst of the 
among all other birds. Nothing less than an ex- | wild Australian bush, hanging it with native 


cursion to that clump of cedar bushes will ex- 


plain satisfactorily the claim of the bower bird 
to notoriety. See how anxiously he watches 
us from the top of that huge eucalyptus! 
how he scatters the golden pollen of the blos- 
soms with angry sweep of his tail! Never mind 
him, though he knows we are bent on discover- 
ing his secret. 
of the cedar-clump, behold the open space that 
suddenly presents itself! behold the strange edi- 
fice reared upon this lonely site! 

An extensive elevated floor, of irregular form, 
and made of shapely sticks firmly interwoven. 
This platform is slightly convex, and in its centre 
rises the chief structure. A long arcade, built 
of twigs and delicate tree-tjps strongly inter- 
laced, with their ends curving inward, so as to 
form a plain Saracenic arch. You will observe 
that all the twigs are so placed that their forks 
curve outward, leaving the interior of the ar- 
cade entirely free from obstructions. The wat- 
tled floor is paved with a mosaic of small gay- 
colored stones, bivalve shells, the crania of small 
mammalia; and here, at the entrance of the ar- 
cade itself, we find a small stone tomahaavk laid 
on the floor. The roof and sides of the arcade 
are decorated splendidly. The blue tail feath- 
ers of the rose-bill and Pennantian parrots wave 
like banners in the wind. The walls within are 
hung with a varied tapestry of colored grasses, 
and from each end of this fairy-like bower nar- 
row, straight avenues diverge, each floored with 
smooth white stones. 

What elf of the forest inhabits this fairy 
bower? is your first question. Have the Pixies 
fled from Devonshire, or the Leprechawns from 


See 


Now as we pierce to the centre | 


| tapestry, and paving it with precious stones. 
| There is something royal and sultanic in this 
luxury, and I can well fancy the days of rapt 
delight that the bower bird passes in his seclud- 
ed palace. 

Had I all the space I could wish for, there 
are many birds on whose habits I would like 
much to expatiate. ‘There is the sifilet, with 
his emerald crest, and mosaic shield of metallic 
blue, gold, red, purple, and rose-color, shining 
on his breast, not to mention the curious thread- 
like plumes that surround his head like a gold- 
en nimbus. There is the cloud bird, who, seen 
at a little distance with his feathers spread, 
seems like a mass of white smoke; and the 
loriot, whose blinding plumage glows like a 
lump of molten gold. Then there is the tou- 
can, with his wondrous beak, and the curl- 
crested aracari, from the banks of the Amazon, 
whose head looks as if it had been dressed by a 
French barber for an evening party; and last, 
though not least, our own Central American 
cock of the rock, who, in spite of his flaming 
plumage, lurks in the darkest holes in the 
mountains, where he burns in the gloom like 
a subterranean fire. 

Though I may not have time to talk about 
these, like a true gossip, I have time to talk a 
little about myself and my own birds. I treat 
you very unceremoniously, as you will see, for 
after whisking you from Guiana to Australia, 
and thence back to our own American continent, 
I am now about to transport you to Ireland, 
which, if you are a Know Nothing, will indeed 
be a penal settlement. Although I have not 
had such a remarkable raven as Charles Dick- 














ens gives us such a delicious account of in his 
preface to Barnaby Rudge, I have at various 
times, when living in Europe, been the posses- 
sor of marvelous birds. Like the Bird Tamer 
in Teverino, I haye, since boyhood, exercised a 
singular power over three species of animals, 
birds, dogs, and horses. My empire over the 
two latter I attribute to my sporting educa- 
tion, having been at an early age introduced to 
gun and saddle, but for the control which I 
have at times possessed over birds I am entire- 
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selves sportsmen; but whether they formed a 
sort of sacred band of their own accord, or were 
driven from general curlew society in conge- 
quence of their crippled condition, is more than 
I can settle. I leave the question to be decided 
by those gentlemen, who, studying natural his- 
tory out of books, are always able to confute the 
statements of the poor devils who only study 
nature. 

Before I entirely quit the subject of the fas- 
cination so frequently exercised by the human 





ly unable to account. As a lad, I was singular- 
ly fond of the fields, and spent many an hour, 
I hope not unprofitably, in lying under the 
broad sky watching the birds. I soon attained 
a singular proficiency in imitating their cries, 
and I blush to say that my skill in this line was | 
the destruction of many a flock of golden plover 
and whistling teal. As I just now happen to 
be touching on sporting topics, I think I may | 
with propriety dove-tail in a curious adventure 
which I once had with a flock of curlew. 

I was prowling one day, gun in hand, round | 
my father’s place, ready to sacrifice every thing | 
but a robin red-breast or a sky-lark, when I | 
thought I discovered a flock of stone-curlew 
feeding in the meadows that lined the river. The 
Stone-curlew, in the months of May and June, is 
a delicious and succulent bird, and this chance | 
was too tempting to forego. In a moment I | 
was racing down the lawn in order to get under | 
shelter of a quick-set hedge, by means of which | 
I could crawl into a trench that drained the | 
lower meadows, and which led into the bosom | 
of the unsuspecting flock of curlews. In a very 
brief space of time I was crawling on hands and 
feet along the low hedge, occasionally stopping 
to peep, so as to fix the position of the flock 
more thoroughly. It struck me two or three 
times during these stealthy observations, that 
there was something very singular in the de- 
meanor of these curlews. They hopped about 
the field in a most eccentric fashion, and it 
seemed to me that many were doing what I 
had never seen curlew do before—that is, feed- 
ing on one leg. It was no time, however, for 
any prolonged scrutiny, so I stole into the drain, 
crept stooping along until I felt certain I was 
within shot, and then suddenly showed myself. 
There was an instant fluttering of wings, a faint 
pipe or two, such as these birds always give 
when abruptly disturbed, and when they had 
all risen I gave them both barrels. Three birds 
fell; but what was my astonishment on picking 
up my victims to find that they were all minus 
one leg! It was now evident to me that the 
oddity of movement I had before noticed in the 
flock was occasioned by this mutilation, and that | 
the majority of them were so disabled I am 
positive. Why these one-legged curlews all 
banded together, like Chelsea Pensioners, I can 
not of course make out. It is easy to surmise 
that their legs were carried off by the murder- 
ous discharges from shore guns and duck boats, 
with which these birds are saluted, on their ar- 
rival in the country, by men who call them- 
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being over inferior animals, permit me to relate 
a little incident of which I was one of the wit- 
nesses. I once formed one of a shooting party 
at Adare Manor, the seat of the late Earl of 
Dunraven. Our main object was the pheasants 
which abounded in the Earl’s splendid pre- 
serves, but we were also prepared to be enliven- 


| ed in the pauses by much rabbit-shooting, that 


active little animal being wonderfully abundant 
in the thick fern cover of the upper park. While 
at breakfast in the morning, I had heard much 
of a certain young game-keeper who was said to 
possess the power of charming rabbits. None 
of us guests put much faith in the stories of this 
keeper’s singular gift, yet we agreed to put him 
that day to the test. About noon, when we 
were thinking of getting back to luncheon, we 
requested him to give us a specimen of his art. 
We were all standing in a sort of wild, grassy 
avenue, about twenty feet wide, bordered on 
either side by the tall ferns, through which it 
had been cut in order to give the sportsmen a 
vista to mark the game. ‘The game-keeper—a 
tall, handsome fellow, not unlike Tregarva in 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Yeast”—sent a lurcher 
into cover. In a few seconds we heard a sharp 
yelp, and the next moment a rabbit bolted out 
of the ferns about fifteen paces from where we 
stood. He had scarcely broke cover when our 
game-keeper held out his right hand toward 
him, and stooping forward, seemed to look earn- 
estly at the little gray fellow, who, to our great 
amazement, sat up on his haunches and stared 
steadily back at the game-keeper. Mr. Wynd- 
ham Quin, Lord Dunraven’s youngest son, now 
went slowly up to the rabbit, who permitted him 
to take him by the neck, but the instant he was 
grasped commenced kicking violently. By some 
violent gymnastic effort he slipped out of his 
eaptor’s hand, and the next instant flitted like 
a gray shadow into the thick ferns. We had, 
however, seen enough to convince us of the 
game-keeper’s power, and letting those who 
choose disbelieve it, I relate it here. 

But rabbits are not birds, and a glance at 
page number one of my manuscript reminds me 
that the title promises ornithological conversa- 
tion. It is not the first time in my life that I 
have been beguiled from my duties by the rab- 
bits; so let them be. 

I once was seized and possessed of a bull- 
finch, and I think his rare talents and shining 
virtues demand a notice at my hands, He was 
no common bull-finch, I know not, unhappily, 
his birth-place or his parentage, but I feel con- 
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fident that if the last could be discovered, my 
hero would be found to have been descended 
from a race of extraordinary bull-finches. When 
first I saw him, a dirty little boy had him in his 
pocket, and I bought him for a shilling. So far 
our acquaintance commenced under rather un- 
romantic circumstances. At this period of his 
life “‘ Bully”—he is known to fame by that ap- 
pellation—presented rather a ruined aspect. His 
feathers were of a dirty gray, and his crown was 
entirely deficient in that sable glossy crest so 
dear to the well-formed bull-finch. He was 
ragged and shabby; but this was owing to his 
youth, for in due time he shed his dusky feath- 
ers. His breast glowed with roseate splendors. 
The slate color of his back contrasted charm- 
ingly with the tuft of snowy feathers on the up- 
per side of the tail, and the gloss and jetty black- 
ness of his crest were not to be surpassed. 

A very short time after his induction into our 
family and a huge cage, he singled me out as 
the special object of his friendship. He soon 
became so tame that his cage door was always 
left open, and he issued from or retreated to his 
abode just as he thought proper. He shared 
our table, always making his appearance with 
the fruit and preserves after dinner, and impu- 
dently disputed with us on the very edges of our 
plates. He soon came to distinguish my step 
from all others. He was usually kept in a large 
sitting-room on the ground floor, and while play- 
ing about the apartment, though numbers of 
persons passed up and down the stairs, the sound 
of their footsteps never disturbed him. The in- 
stant, however, that my step was heard in the 
halls, or on the stairs, he flew continually to the 
door, and croaked impatiently until I entered, 
when he would enthrone himself proudly upon 
my shoulder. 

One of Bully’s most singular fancies was the 
desire by which he was consumed to make a 
nest in my hair. He would steal off into dark 
corners of the room, gathering wool out of the 
carpet, with any stray fibre he might come 
across, then, with crest erect, he would fly croak- 
ing upon my head, and after singing a song of 
triumph, he would proceed gravely to form a 
nest, until sent off with a wave of my hand. 
Seeing that this fruitless ambition to make a 
nest had become with him a fixed idea, I ob- 
tained a bride for him, dusky and like an orni- 
thological negress, as all female bull-finches are, 
but domestic and amiable. The absurd pride 
and self-glorification of Bully on the celebration 
of his wedded happiness were positively trans- 
cendent. He croaked and sang, and puffed 
out his feathers, until he bore a ridiculous re- 
semblance to a cardinal in full robes, and slight- 
ly intoxicated. The pair soon built a nest in 
the large cage, and the anxiety with which Bul- 
ly would go a hundred times a day and peer 
into the empty cup was exceedingly amusing. 
At last the eventful moment arrived, and Mrs. 
Bully laid an egg. Bully went on the instant 
into a state of frantic joy, from which, however, 
he suddenly recovered on inspecting the offer- 


| to be rather ashamed than proud of. 





ing in question. It was an entirely absurd and 
abnormal egg. Semi-transparent, soft, and with- 
out even a hope of vitality in it, it was an egg 
So Bully 
evidently thought, for he paid little attention to 
the nest, and as Mrs. Bully, apparently satisfied 
with that one effort, never produced another 
egg, his hopes of a family vanished. He used 
sometimes, however, to sit in the empty nest 
himself long afterward, and at those moments I 
think he used to dream of being a father. 

His affection for me was astonishing and en- 
tirely singular, for he favored no one else with 
it. He was drooping and melancholy when I 
was absent, and equally joyous on my return. 
Once, in order to test his powers of recognition, 
I disguised myself in female apparel, and put- 
ting on a thick vail, entered the room. As was 
his custom, he immediately flew toward me as 
the door opened, but the moment he saw me in 
this strange guise, his flight was arrested. He 
hovered round and round my head, puzzled, 
unconvinced, yet not daring to alight. After a 
few moments of fluttering uncertainty I flung 
off the vail and bonnet, and never did I see 
such human joy expressed by one of the lower 
animals as Bully then exhibited. He instantly 
sang a triumphal song on the very summit of 
my cranium. That he recognized me after a 
fashion, and by some peculiar instinct, under 
all my disguise, I could not doubt for a mo- 
ment, and it was the conflict between his sen- 
sations and his perceptions that kept him unde- 
termined. 

Poor fellow! his fate has the usual dark feat- 
ures that attend the fates of pets. There is the 
sunny garden; the joyous bird preening his 
feathers in the golden day; the sudden swoop 
of the sparrow-hawk from the cloud ; the flutter, 
the faint “quirk,” and then a little bleeding, 
lifeless body lying at the bottom of the cage. 

He is buried at the foot of a peach-tree, and 
when the fruit knits, the blossoms he loved in 
life fall on his grave. 





AUTUMN LEAVES FROM THE 
A FOREST DREAM. 


SOUTH: 


I.—UNDER THE TREES. 

“(\H! Messieurs, memory is a noble gift! 

Many persons only know what it is to live 
once, and that with difficulty; others continu- 
ally recommence the days that are past.” 

So says the good Sir Agenor, and what was 
true in the fourteenth century is still the truth 
to-day. Yes, memory is a noble gift! and hap- 
py is that man who can go out of the present, 
whether that present be clouded or brilliant with 
sunshine, and, retiring into the domain of mem- 
ory, live again through the old days which dow~ 
ered him with so many roseate recollections. 
For such a man there is little real unhappiness, 
for the breezes blow again for him over the beau- 
tifal chan. ,aign of youth, and the blue canopy 
drooping down upon the far horizon smiles upon 
him ever with the tender smile of the dead past 
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—that glittering and brilliant past which fled 
by like a dream, but lives still in imperishable 
memory. 

Observe how my idle pen runs on, interpret- 


splendid trees, waving the lordly pines, and 
| shaking from the oaks their stars and princely 
| decorations with remorseless hand, and then 
the sobbing dies away into the distance ; and 


ing the idle thoughts which come to me; but | when the sound comes again, lo! it is laughter! 


how could I suppress these profound moral re- 
flections, looking out upon the golden glories of | 


the magnificent “autumn—splendidior vitro, auro- | 


que—flooding you, as you gaze, with that smil- 


ing, pensive influence which brings up all the | 
old days with their pristine glory? Not useless | 


is it for the slave of the lamp—and worse still, 


the city lamp—to look thus with such eyes upon | 
These perishing glories brim | 


the noble year. 
with meaning, and, like the grove of Anacreon | 
to which Bathyllus was invited, all the autumn | 
trees resound inaudible but sonorous poesy, 
opening at once, and without effort, the full 
heart, with that other heart—the memory. 
The pines—how they wave! See my em- 


peror yonder, like the mast of some tall ad- | 


miral, shooting his shapely trunk into the azure 
skies. A white cloud hangs like a mass of 
snowy smoke upon his forehead, and the tassels 
murmur of the past. Below him all the woods 
are red and blue and golden ; all the banners of 
the nations clash and rustle in the autumn wind. 


The frigid zone will soon settle down upon them, | 


and strip forcibly those splendid garments from 
the haughty oaks. Let us, then, enjoy them 
while we may—grasp the secret to be happy, 
and so, dream! 

Here, in the brilliant country, with the Octo- 
ber landscape murmuring its poetry, one gets a 
better view of life, and begins to understand 
what the thinker meant when he said, “ Art is 
long, life short.” How we lose sight of it in 
cities, where the breezes never blow—where all 
that is true, and fresh, and beautiful, is ground 
down and obliterated by a merciless convention- 
ality. Yes! Art is long—until the end comes 
it will reign. Because Raphael Sanzio knew it 
he dowered the world with those Madonnas of 
his dreams — Raphael, who, as says a great 
writer, never raised his pencil but “ something 
gracious fell upon the paper.” If only, like 
Sanzio, the hand tracing these lines could shape 
his ideals! 

Still they live untold, and the breath which 
brings them out upon the mirror of the mind is 
this beautiful and brilliant forest! It is the 
ripe and majestic autumn which infuses into the 
heart those influences, flowing to us from the 
land of youth and dreams. 

So many lines, so many rhapsodies have been 
drawn forth by autumn! Why not one more 
“flight?” Whatever is beautiful and sorrowful 
lives again for the heart, in these quiet days, 
when the leaf slowly glides away, and the rabbit 
pattering over the dry carpet of the forest, comes 
and goes like a shadow or a dream, pensive and 
sad, and pondering on winter. The crows— 
how they caw yonder from the waning forest, 
and sweep on their flapping wings over the 
fields, and sink into the hazy distance. Then 
comes the wind, and sobs and sighs through the 





All the gay leaves clap joyful hands, and laugh, 
and sing, and cry out clearly, “ Autumn! au- 
|tumn! autumn! you are powerless—you but 
| reap our glories to collect and bind them into 
| sheaves for higher uses. Spring will come again 
| for us, with tender green and warmth—beauti- 
ful spring!” And all the forest banners flap to- 
gether with a thousand laughing echoes, waving 
their rich folds of red and blue, and gold and 
| yellow, in the merry brilliant sunshine! 

In the lowland here, as in the mountain land, 
the golden autumn speaks with voices full of 
tenderness and joy: happy the man who, hear- 

ing the gay jubilant madrigal of the rich winds, 
| can drink in all its light and overflowing love 
and poesy ! 





Il.—AN AUTUMN PAGEANT OF THE ELDER POETS. 

** Old songs come back to memory.”—Thackeray. 

I wander out upon an autumn morning to 
the woods, and with a volume of the elder poets 
; on my knees, go back with them to the fresh, 
vigorous past, which they illustrated with such 
fervor and magnificence of coloring. The voices 
of those “ morning stars of song, who made their 
music heard below,” come clearly to me, and 
with all the variegated woodland round me, I 
fancy that their utterances take a fresh and finer 
delicacy and truth. The lyrics of those giants, 
Shakspeare and the rest, are perhaps, after all, 
their sweetest poesy. The kind, pure music 
flowing from the lips, gone now so long into the 
dust, is again heard with marvelous distinct- 
ness, and the voices have a reality and life-like- 
ness which is not always found in their greater 
periods and buskined tragic or comedial utter- 
ances. The old rich blood courses again through 
living veins, and those men whom we almost 
worship now, and look upon as statues, “solid- 
set, and moulded in colossal calm,” are again 
living, breathing characters, with loves and 
hatreds, hopes and joys and griefs, and like 
passions with ourselves. The dignified and 
stately robes of history fall from them; they are 
no longer myths, uttering with stony counte- 
nances their great thoughts; they are men as 
we are, and if greater, as they are, still made 
of the same clay. They rise before me here in 
the peaceful forest, over which the autumn 
haze broods, like a dream; and yonder they 
defile along, a beautiful and glittering proces- 
sion, full of life and reality—sighing or laugh- 
ing. 

We know him well—the foremost: deer- 
stealer, actor, and dramatist; at least we have 
heard tradition speak of him so often, that he 
is unmistakable. He wears the wide white ruff 
and buttoned-up doublet, and has rings in his 
ears, as perhaps Othello had. His beard is 
peaked, and the knightly fringe droops over lips 
from which pearls fall, or rather, what no pearls 
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have ever equaled in serene lustre and beauty. 
He is not the dramatist now—only the man; 
and with that pensive, wistful smile, which re- 
sembles sunshine on a mountain full of the 
golden ore, he murmurs : 
“Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 
And those eyes the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 
But my kisses bring again, bring again, 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, sealed in vain. 
* Hide, oh hide those hills of snow, 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears. 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains to thee !” 
And taking out his tablets, he inscribed the 
words upon them, and his next page will hold 
these gems, with all the rest encrusted in it. 

Marlowe succeeds him, fresh from the horrors 
and the agonies of Faustus: and what does he 
sing, the skeptical, infidel, dangerous thinker, 
living upon food which healthy minds should 
cast away—treading on dizzy ground, where the 
step falters and the giddy brain whirls at sight 
of the horrors at the bottom of the abyss ? 

“Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, and hills, and ficlds, 
The woods, or steepy mountains yields. 

“And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle, 
Embroidered o'er with leaves of myrtle. 

“A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come, live with me and be my love.” 

So they pass onward, noble phantoms, sing- 
ing; and their faces are transfigured by the 
light of poesy, which hides the poor and mean. 
You forget Ben Jonson’s shaggy lion’s head and 
rugged countenance, furrowed by his midnight 
tippling—at the Boar’s Head, perchance—and 
you would say that some splendid and chivalric 
Sir Philip Sydney murmured : 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss within the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine.” 
And others follow him—the gallant Lovelace, 
singing of “Althea,” and caroling his merry 
“Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind”—and the 
bard of “ Cherry ripe,” with 
* There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies grow, 
A heavenly paradise is that place 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow.” 
And others, murmuring, “The dew no more 
shall weep,” and “I prithee send me back my 
heart!” and “Phillis is my joy !” 

There they go, those merry old revelers and 
great souls, who sleep so tranquilly in their isl- 
and graves; and we hear them plainly, telling 
all their griefs and joys, their happinesses and 
misfortunes. On their foreheads burn those 
lights of poesy, which shine through all the 





past like stars, and gliding onward—one long, 
brilliant line—they pass away into the distance, 
smiling and singing with joyous lips, or sighing 
and sorrowing with pale, wan faces—the actual 
living men which they were before the hand of 
time had placed them, like marble statues, in the 
niches of fame, and set their most careless ut- 
terances round with gold and jewels, as the suns 
of songs, lighting the dim tracts of the past 
with glory. Yes, here alone in the silent forest, 
I see all these pass before me, real as reality ; 
and know Shakspeare, with his bright coun- 
tenance and great look, and all the rest, as 
though we clasped actual hands and spoke to- 
gether here with living lips. I take those flow- 
ers of poesy, scattered carelessly over the splen- 
did and elaborate landscapes of their dramas, 
from their white, warm hands. I see them 
smile—I learn from breathing lips a philosophy 
which is dead. 

1 can afford to turn my eyes away even from 
the beautiful autumn oaks and pines, with all 
their bravery, to look upon these monarchs of 
the forest in the domain of poesy, clad in their 
singing robes, and sweeping onward on the path 
to immortality. I can close my volume, and 
arise and go. The air is fresher and more joy- 
ous for the voices which but now were heard 
upon it: all the face of Nature beams and 
smiles ; and so I draw near home. 


IIl.—THE PINES: ALWAYS THE PINES! 


One of my favorite haunts is this glade of 
the forest, and here I often sit and dream, as 
well befits a free denizen of the country. The 
city denizen is hampered by the bonds of con- 
vention—I am free. For what is that gay com- 
pound of so many glittering but unworthy aims 
and aspirations, city life, to me? I hear the 
breeze rustling in the deep woods yonder, and 
the red fires of evening hang like a crimson 
fringe upon the pines which rise from my vel- 
vety hillock; the birds are soaring and singing 
high up in the orange sky; the day is dying like 
some old Tyrian king, in royal pomp; and the 
organ voices of the pines chant solemn re- 
quiems for his spirit. 

The pines! always the pines—musical—beau- 
tiful—every thing! Walter Scott knew what 
the pine was, and how mysterious a beauty was 
shaken from its leaves, for eyes which were not 
dimmed to it. 

“ Hail to the chief who in triumph advances, 
Honored and blessed be the evergreen pine,” 
sing the boatmen, bending toward the foam on 
the wild loch; and again, as they pass onward, 
you hear ringing in the distance, like the “ horns 
of Elfland faintly blowing,” the thoughtful yet 

rejoicing chant: 
* Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands! 

Stretch to your oars for the evergreen pine! 

Oh that the rosebud that graces yon islands, 

Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine!” 
and then the distance swallows up the loud tri- 
umphant chorus : 

“ Roderigh vich Alpine dhu ho ieroe!" 
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Yet that Highland pine was not as beautiful, | wind comes gamboling through the forest from 
I fancy, as my own. It rises here above me | the distant purple hills, and bends my slender 
like the splendid palm-tree of Arabia, shooting | palm until the tuft upon its summit waves again. 


its slender, swaying trunk into the golden sky, 
and rearing proudly above the surrounding 
woodland a crown of emerald, which never yet 
has been touched by mortal hand. You might 
imagine, as the summit is agitated by the wind, 
that nothing in the palm could be as beautiful, 
even though its long plumes waved grandly in 
the ocean breeze, and streamed aloft as if to 
hold communion with the friendly stars! In 
this emerald tuft, hovering on the summit of 
my pine, birds flutter and sing—a dove sails 
from the blue east toward the sunset some- 
times, and alights to breathe a moment; or a 
red-winged woodpecker flaps his bright vans, 
and darts aloft—and then away again, ere the 


| 





A flock of little birds then dart from it, shaken 
from the green depths like cones, and glide 
away on flapping wings, chirping and singing as 
they go. A low melodious murmur falls from 
the summit, and—-the red sun streaming forth 
—that summit changes suddenly from emerald 
to orange, till the whole rejoiceful pine resem- 
bles some old lance of chivalry bearing off the 
golden robe of Ingebord, that “child of kings” 
—the prize of knightly conquest! 

Ah! but whither do we wander? Greece is 
very far, and Scandinavia—Theocritus and Inge- 


bord are dead; but the pine lives! It crowns 


| this hillock like a banner-staff, and silent as the 


cattle in the distance have had time to send | 


their mellow lowing across the hills again. 

As my eye falls from the fine landscape, it 
rests upon an open volume lying by my side— 
the “Golden Legend.” The poem interprets 
the bright scene, the scene gives beauty to the 
poem. All gentle fancies come at sunset when 
the day is fading; and the lines before me are 
those gentle fancies put in words of pure gold: 

“His gracious presence upon earth 
Was like a fire upon a hearth: 
Like pleasant songs at morning sung, 
The words which fell from his sweet tongue, 
Strengthened our hearts, or heard at night, 
Made all our slumbers soft and light.” 


That beautiful outline is thrown away upon 
the prince: rather is the minstrel entitled to 
it—Walter of the Vogelweid, whose heart, we 
are told, was 

“_____ like a nest of singing birds 
Rocked on the topmost bough of life.” 

But I wander from my lines, which, indeed, 
are jealous mistresses, and claim the whole 
heart. For me, that fealty shall never be with- 
drawn: soothed by the sighing music of their 
boughs from childhood, what have I besides to 
love, at least here in the forest, with more ten- 
derness and devotion? They spoke to me, long 
ago, as they did to Theocritus, who heard their 
yOipioua, and rejoiced: pleasant old Hellenic 
wine-bibber, who had such a taste for rural life, 
and had already, in those old first days of art, 
divined the German ideal of Reynard, dragging 
his tell-tale feet through the purple grapes, upon 
the goblet’s side! 

I do not wonder at the fondness of Theocri- 
tus for the sad murmur, thoughtful and breath- 
ing of the gods; and am convinced that the grove 
he sang of waved irreproachable pine tassels in 
the breezes of the 7Egean. Every where they 
have spoken with their silver voices. What 
they speak of I can not tell; but the whisper of 
the wind in them seems to possess a mysterious 
memorial character, as if somewhere—in an- 
other world perchance—they had looked down 
on bright beings stretched beneath their shade, 
of whom discourse was not permitted now. 
Listen! they are talking now! The august 





| 





spot is now in the soft hours of evening, you 
may yet hear a thousand voices on the air— 
echoes of the old revelry which once passed on- 


| ward there below over the forest road. A heavy 


wagon, with four horses, slowly drags itself along 
there now, with its whistling wagoner, who, with 
his whip beneath his arm, is going home from 
work. Ah! in other days a pageant passed 
there; one of those bright and beautiful caval- 
cades which, dead and gone so long, still strike 
their splendor with their old joy and laughter 
through the present. I think there never was 
a fresher face than that of the young bride; her 
kind eyes seemed to bless you, and one of the 
company at least felt their presence was a bless- 
ing. Thehorses, with their snowy favors, pranced 
on gayly through the stately pines, over the nar- 
row road, which was full of merriment and laugh- 
ter. Gallant kinsmen sat on fiery horses, and 
exchanged smiling words with the fair ladies, 
who, with answering smiles, and blushes, and 
gay glances, gave a splendor to the time, and 
made the old pine forest fairy-land. I watched 
them from the hillock here, and saw the caval- 
cade pass onward, with its white silks rustling 
gayly, and its horses prancing—with its brilliant 
laughter and fine revelry, which left behind it, 
as it went, a trail of splendor, as a ship its path 
of foam. The foliage took them finally; but 
still I heard the laughter and the hoof-strokes 
—to the last felt those kind eyes of the young 
bride shine on me from the orange flowers. 

Snow had weighed down my pine, and spring 
had cheered it once again, when a far different 
cortége went along through the summer woods. 
I saw this too, and shall never forget the sad, 
sad spectacle which even now affects me strange- 
ly. The year which had slipped away, had 
withered the bright orange flower, and quench- 
ed the light in those kind, tender eyes—the 
hopes of a noble-hearted youth were drowned 
in tears for that much-loved form, which passed 
now under raven plumes to the place whence it 
came. They said she died at evening, with the 
sunset on her white, pure forehead, and with 
trusting smiles. I know not, but if she is not 
an angel now, who shall be? 

So with its weeping mourners, and those 
other sable “ mourners” waning sorrowfully, all 








that was left of her on earth passed from me; life | 


and death mixed together—gloom and bright- 
ness; and the death ard gloom seemed to con- 
quer for a time, but fled away, and all was bright! 

I can look again upon the blue sky with its 
golden isles, and smile now: and lo! those isl- 


THE UNITED STATES. 

O events of special interest have taken place 

since our last Record. In several of the States 
the preliminary movements for elections which are 
soon to take place engross a good deal of the pub- 
lic attention, in consequence, mainly, of the at- 
tempt to organize a new political party in the 
Northern States upon the sole principle of restor- 
ing the Missouri Compromise, and resisting the al- 
leged aggressions of the slaveholding sections of 
the Union. In Massachusetts, New York, and 
Ohio,'such a party has been organized—the Whigs 
generally abandoning their own party and join- 
ing with it. In Vermont this new party, at the 
September election, carried the State by a very de- 
cided majority: in Maine, on the other hand, it 
was defeated. In Georgia, at an election for 
State officers and Members of Congress, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Johnson, was elected Governor ; 
the contest was between the Democrats and the 
new American, or Know Nothing party. The 
Congressional delegation will probably consist of 
seven Democrats and one American 3 the Legis- 
lature is strongly Democratic. President Pierce 
visited Harrisburg on the 25th of September, to 
attend the celebration of the Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural Society. He was welcomed by the 
President of the Society, and made a brief address 
in reply, expressing his pleasure at being able to 
visit the State, his high appreciation of the value 
of such celebrations in expelling jealousies and pre- 
judice, and infusing generous and friendly senti- 
ments into the public mind, and especially in pro- 
moting the agricultural interests of the country. 
He spoke of Pennsylvania as being the political 
and social centre of the Union, and hoped that her 
citizens would ever realize the importance of the 
position which their State occupies, would ever be 
mindful of their immense responsibilities, and, as 
ever in their past history, so for thé future continue 
loyal and faithful to the Constitution and their 
common country. ‘See to it,” said he, “ that no 
infringement of the spirit or letter of the Constitu- 
tion ever receive your sanction. You stand here 
to-day as freemen, rejoicing in equal rights and 
equal privileges, separated by no disqualifications, 
social or political, upon the broad platform of the 
Constitution : see to it that you maintain this stand. 
Hold to the rich legacy left you by the self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism of your forefathers. Signatures 
may fade, and parchments may decay, but the 
principles of these precious documents should have 
an immortal memory.” 

Public attention has been very generally direct- 
ed to certain legal proceedings which have been had 
in the State of Pennsylvania, in connection with the 
case of Williamson, to which we have already re- 
ferret, After the refusal of Chief-Justice Lewis to 
gran gf writ of habeas corpus to inquire into the 
legality of Williamson's imprisonment, application 
was made to the Court in full bench, and was elab- 
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ands turn to ships, or say to swans, which spread 
their roseate plumes, and sail away beyond the 
shores of evening, and are gone! 

As I go from the evening toward the east, 
all gentle thoughts and memories speak to me, 
and the great light is plain. 


Monthly Rod of Cureeut Eoents, 


orately argued on both sides. The decision was 
adverse to granting the writ, on the ground that 
the Court had no jurisdiction to warrant its inter- 
fering with the judgment of the Federal courts ; 
that such courts have the exclusive power in de- 
ciding cases of contempt, and that the State Court 
could not go behind the record to ascertain the fact 
whether the commitment was legal or not. The 
case remains in this position at present. 

A trial has taken place at Philadelphia in the 
District Court, of two persons named Hertz and 
Perkins, on charge of violating the Neutrality Laws 
of the United States, in endeavoring to enlist re- 
cruits in this country for the allied armies in the 
Crimea. It was clearly proved on the trial that 
such attempts had been made under the direct sanc- 
tion and authority of the British Minister. Judge 
Kane, in charging the jury, alluded to this feature 
of the case, and expressed his surprise that, at the 
very time when eminent public men in England 
were accusing the United States of unduly engag- 
ing in military enterprises with which they had no 
concern, eminent English functionaries should be 
seeking to evade the laws designed for the protec- 
tion of our neutrality. He said that hiring any 
person here to go beyond the United States, that 
person having the intention to enlist when he ar- 
rives out, and that intention known to the party 
hiring him, and being a portion of the considera- 
tion therefor, was the offense forbidden by our 
law. One of the parties accused, Hertz, was con- 
victed; Perkins was acquitted. 

The Expedition sent out in search of Dr. Kane 
has returned, bringing his entire party, with the 
exception of three who had died. Dr. Kane sailed 
from New York May 31, 1853. On the 10th of 
September they were frozen in on the coast of 
Greenland at the most northerly point ever reach- 
ed. Here they passed the winter. The next sum- 
mer was spent in exploring the shores, their vessel 
remaining all the while fast in the ice. The win- 
ter of °54-'55 was of unexampled severity; and 
their stock of fuel was exhausted. In May, 18565, 
it was decided to abandon the vessel and return 
home. They set out in open boats, and reached 
the Danish settlements on the 6th of August, hay- 
ing performed a journey of 1300 miles in 81 days. 
Here they were on the point of taking passage for 
England, when they were fallen in with by the Ex- 
pedition sent for their relief. On the 18th of Sep- 
tember they all sailed for New York, where they 
arrived on the 1ith of October. The results of the 
Expedition are important in a geographical point 
of view. 

From Kansas we have reports of a Convention 
of persons friendly to the exclusion of slavery from 
the Territory, held at Big Springs, on the 5th of 
September. G. W. Smith was chosen president. 
On the second day of the Convention a series of 
resolutions was adopted, declaring their conviction 
that their true interests demanded that Kansas 
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should be a Free State, and that they would do 
every thing in their power to secure the adoptivn 
of a constitution which should exclude slavery ; 
that they would resist all non-resident voters at 
the polls from Missouri or elsewhere; and that 
they would also oppose the admission into the Ter- 
ritory of free negroes or mulattoes. Another se- 
ries was also adopted declaring the Legislature 
lately in session to have been forced upon them, 
and utterly unauthorized to make laws for the Ter- 
ritory ; declaring their determination to submit to 
their laws only until they could resist them suc- 
cessfully, and calling upon the people to’ prepare 
for armed resistance. The 2d of October was fixed 
upon as the day for electing a delegate to Congress, 
and ex-Governor Reeder was nominated as their 
candidate. He accepted the nomination, and urged 
the people to lay aside all other issues except that 
of resisting the dictation that had been attempted 
toward them. 

From the Nebraska Territory we have news of a 
sharp battle of the United States troops with the 
Sioux Indians. General Harney, in his official 
report of the affair, says, that hearing of the en- 
campment of a large portion of this tribe under 
Little Thunder, he ordered a portion of his force to 
take such a position as would cut off their retreat, 
and marched toward their camp to attack them. 
They began to retreat, but soon halted, and com- 
menced a parley, in whjch General Harney told 
them they must either immediately deliver up 
those of their young men who had been concerned 
in the massacre of our troops or take the chances 
of a battle. Not being able to comply with this 
demand Little Thunder withdrew, and an attack 
was at once ordered. The Indians were driven 
back upon the party sent to intercept their retreat, 
and were completely routed, with 86 killed, 5 
wounded, and about 70 women and children cap- 
tured. Of the United States troops 4 were killed, 
4 severely and 4 slightly wounded. 

MEXICO. 

Very little progress has been made toward ex- 
tricating the government from the confusion into 
which it was thrown by the abdication of Santa 
Anna, and the other events recorded in our last 
Number. General Carrera has resigned his posi- 
tion as the head of the government; while he re- 
mained he administered its affairs with a certain 
degree of rigor and energy, but he was opposed by 
the great body of those who were leaders of the 
revolutionary movement in the several depart- 
ments, on the ground that he was not elected in 
accordance with the plan of Ayutla, by which it 
had been agreed the revolutionists should abide. 
That plan provided that, upon the accomplishment 
of a revolution, a temporary President should be 
elected by a convention of delegates, consisting of 
one from each State and Territory. Carrera, on 
the contrary, was appointed by the army in the 
city of Mexico, which also pronounced in favor 
of the plan of Ayutla, but violated its very first 
article in their election of a temporary President. 
Their excuse was that the plan of Ayutla con- 
templated a revolution achieved by the depart- 
ments against Santa Anna, sustained by the city 
of Mexico; and that, inasmuch as the city con- 
summated the revolution without the aid of the 
departments, she was entitled to name the tempo- 
rary head of the new government. Carrera himself 
was restrained from resigning earlier by the moder- 
ate and quiet portion of the population, who repre- 





sented, and doubtless with truth, that his with- 
drawal would be the signal for universal anarchy 
and disorder. Upon his accession he issued 4 
message to the people, dated August 15, declaring 
that nothing had induced him to accept the office 
but the fear that his refusal would prolong agita- 
tion, and render still more difficult the establish- 
ment of order and the consolidation of liberty, and 
reminding them that peace and order, which were 
the first necessities of the country, could be secured 
only by the co-operation of*the whole Mexican 
people with his efforts, and especially by a close 
union of the people with the army, which was a 
component part of the nation, and must be the 
defender of its independence and the protector of 
its liberty. He said the first thing to be done was 
to create a Home Department; economy must be 
practiced, malfeasance in office punished, revenue 
increased by a revival of business, and reform effect- 
edinthearmy. To these objects he pledged his de- 
votion, and promising to be guided by public opinion, 
said he hoped there would be, during his adminis- 
tration, no necessity for the effusion of blood or the 
shedding of a single tear. General Carrera fol- 
lowed up this declaration by various acts intended 
to carry its promises into effect. He had anntilled 
several of the most odious acts of Santa Anna, and 
abolished sundry taxes; and although his rule 
was not generally acknowledged, he succeeded in 
maintaining order in the capital. On the 12th of 
September, however, finding that the chiefs of the 
revolutionary party held themselves aloof from 
him, that there was no money in the treasury, and 
that he was not likely to be sustained by the de- 
partments, General Carrera issued a proclamation 
resigning his post, and confiding the preservation 
of public order to General de la Vega, who was 
also elected chief of the garrison by its officers. 
Meantime an active canvass was maintained for 
the Presidency, General Alvarez having apparent- 
ly the best chance of an election. In the depart- 
ment of Vera Cruz, General De la Llave refused 
to acknowledge the administration of Carrera, and 
after some little fighting with Sefior Corona, who 
opposed him, he took possession of the city. On 
the 6th of September he published a decree con- 
fiscating all the real estate belonging to Santa 
Anna within his jurisdiction.. Throughout all the 
departments great energy, activity, and a determ- 
ination to relieve the people from excessive bur- 
dens, seemed to prevail; every where the settle- 
ment of the Government on a sound basis is pro- 
claimed to be of the highest importance. The 
Federal form of government is approved by all the 
revolutionary chiefs, and seems certain to be adopt- 
ed. Efforts made to get up excitements in various 
cities, after their adoption of the plan of Ayutla, 
every where failed. In Puebla, General de la 
Rosa took possession of the government with very 
little opposition. Jalisco was occupied by Comon- 
fort on the 25th of August, and Guadalajara two 
days before. On the 18th Colonel Gonzales took 
quiet possession of ‘Toluca.——The invading move- 
ment on the Northern frontier, under Captain 
Henry of the United States army, noticed in our 
last, has ended in smoke—the company having 
dispersed. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

From Central America we have further news of 
considerable interest and importance. At San 
Juan del Norte a meeting of citizens and property- 





holders, convened by a public call, was held on the 


Gth of September, at which a series of resolutions 
was adopted, deciding to commit the government 
of the Territory to a civil and military Governor 
and a Council of Five, to be chosen by the people 
—the Governor having power to establish such 
laws as he might deem proper, and the Council 
having concurrent powers with him in this respect. 
In conformity with these resolutions, Colonel H. 
L. Kinney, whose landing there as the leader of a 
colonizing expedition we have already mentioned, 
was elected Governor. The former Constitution 
of San Juan, or Greytown, is adopted as the basis 
of the new government. Colonel Kinney was 
sworn into office on the 7th, and on the 12th issued 
a proclamation accepting the post, expressing his 
gratitude for the confidence placed in him, and for 
the refutation afforded of the slanders which pre- 
ceded his arrival, and saying that, to carry out 
the objects in which they were mutually interest- 
ed, it would be necessary to be united, and to es- 
tablish such a constitution and such laws as would 
gain respect and consideration abroad and at home. 

From Walker's expedition the intelligence is 
equally stirring, as it reports the success of the 
revolutionists who had invited him there to aid 
them in their civil contest with the government 
forces. After landing at San Juan del Sur, Walk- 
er, on the 3d of September, with one hundred and 
fifty men, sixty of whom were Californians, came 
to Virgin Bay, where he was immediately attacked 
by General Guardiola, the Indian chief, who had 
under his command about four hundred govern- 
ment troops. The battle was brief, but desperate, 
and resulted in the rout of the Legitimists, who re- 
treated to Rivas, with a loss of fifty-one killed and 
a large number wounded, while the Liberals lost 
but four, one Californian and three Nicaraguans. 
Walker gained some popularity by his kindness to 
the wounded troops, but his severe exactions at 
San Juan created violent dissatisfaction. The gov- 
ernment party, at the last advices, was preparing 
to attack him again. 

From JTonduras, which is at war with Guate- 
mala, we learn that the greatest alarm and distress 
prevails. The wealthy inhabitants of Truxillo had 
fled before the invading forces, who, to the number 
of about four hundred men, were only some twenty 
miles distant from the city. Captain Kostelet, 
with a small force of government troops, had full 
possession of the principal passes to the city, and 
was endeavoring to stop the approach of the revo- 
lutionists; but such of the people of the town as 
had means were flying in all directions to avoid 
pillage and massacre. The poorer classes alone 
remained. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

From Chili we have news to the Ist of Septem- 
ber. Don Antonio Garcia Gayes has been ap- 
pointed Minister to the United States. It was ex- 
pected that the Santiago railroad would be opened 
on the 18th. During the fortnight ending Au- 
gust 14, very severe norther storms had occurred, 
raising the waters in some of the ports and rivers, 
forcing ashore a great many vessels and lighters, 
and destroying several flour-mills and many cattle. 
In the port of Constitution, sixteen native vessels 
were driven ashore. Among them were a steamer, 
a bark, and brig, all loaded with flour—vessels and 
cargoes total loss. The American steamer Eudora, 
formerly of California, and the Chilian bark Caro- 
lina, shared the same fate. Fourteen lives were 
lost. The Chilian transport IJndefatigable was 
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blown up in the harbor of Valparaiso on the 34 ef 
August, caused by carelessly leaving a broken lan- 
tern in the powder magazine. Four of the crew 
were killed and several badly wounded. The losses 
were estimated at half a million dollars. Both 
Chambers have authorized the President to sub- 
scribe one million of dollars toward the construc- 
tion of a railroad between Valparaiso and Tacna. 
The projected line, two hundred miles in length 
traverses the most fertile and populous portions of 
the south, through a level country, with plenty of 
wood, and its cost will consequently be small in 
comparison with the great benefits expected from 
it. In Santiago, the capital, the Government 
has established a Free School for the education of 
young ladies, and has also granted $25,000 toward 
the erection of a Church and Convent for the Ca- 
puchin Friars. 

In J’eru the National Convention was still in 
session, laboring at the formation of a Constitution 
A new Ministry has been formed. 

From Brazil and Paraguay our intelligence indi- 
cates the prospect of continued hostilities. It ap- 
pears that Brazil not only rejects the pacific treat- 
ies which her plenipotentiary agreed to, but is 
preparing to reinforce her invading squadron 
Those movements are indicative of a more hostile 
spirit than she has hitherto shown; and as Para- 
guay is prepared for a vigorous resistance, it may 
reasonably be feared that both nations will break 
out into open hostility. The Brazilian press is 
discussing the expediency of annexing to the Em- 
pire the Republic of Uruguay, which is now under 
its protection. 

From Buenos Ayres we learn that measures were 
on foot to trace the accomplices in the late conspir- 
acy against the Government, but without success. 
The position of the new Ministry was precarious, 
and it was currently reported that the militia forces 
on the southern frontier against the Indians had 
disbanded themselves. Rumors were also in cir- 
culation of a combination of all parties in Monte- 
video against the Brazilians. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

We have at last to record an important and de- 
cisive step in the progress of the war. The most 
important part of Sevastopol, the southern half, 
against which the attack of the Allies has been so 
long directed, has fallen, and is now in the hands 
of the Allies. The attack of the Russians upon 
theJines at the Tchernaya, mentioned in our last, 
proved to be a final effort on their part to break 
the power which they felt was fast closing around 
their forts. The Russian force consisted of over 
50,000 men, with 160 pieces of artillery, and cavalry 
to the number of 6000. The attack was made on 
the 16th August, led by Prince Gortschakoff, and 
directed against the French and Sardinians, num- 
bering together about 30,000 men. The fight 
lasted several hours, and was very sharp, but it re- 
sulted in the repulse of the Russians, with a loss 
estimated at over 5000, while that of the Allies did 
not reach half that number. 

After this action the siege was vigorously prose- 
cuted by the Allies, and great activity was observed 
in the garrison, especially in the transport of great 
quantities of munitions and provisions across a new- 
ly-erected bridge to the north side of the town. 
All preliminary arrangements having been com- 
pleted, on the recommendation of their engineers, 
it was decided by the French and English generals 
that a general assault should be attempted on the 








&th, after an active bombardment for the two pre- 
ceding days. On the morning of Wednesday, the 
5th, the fire from the batteries was opened, and was 
continued with only occasional intermissions until 
the 8th. On Friday afternoon a bomb had set fire 
to a Russian frigate, which afterward sunk in the 
harbor, and during the night a part of the middle 
town was seen to bein flames. At noon on Satur- 
day the assault was made; it had been arranged 
that the English were to storm the Great Redan, 
while the French assailed the Malakoff and the 
Little Redan of Careening Bay. The assaulting 
columns of the French, at the signal, left the 
trenches, and commanded by General Bosquet, 
marched against the Malakoff with the greatest 
impetuosity ; and in spite of a heavy fire in front 
and a flanking fire from the Little Redan, the ditch 
was passed, and after a murderous struggle of an 
hour the Russians were driven out and the French 
flag was planted on the tower. Batteries were im- 
mediately placed in position, which poured down 
on the Russian fleet a perfect storm of shells; three 
of their ships were set on fire, and the next morning 
those that were not destroyed by the fire were sunk 
by the Russians in the harbor. The Little Redan 
was also taken and occupied by the French, but 
they were driven out by the severe fire to which 
they were exposed. The English troops, to whom 
was assigned the assault of the Great Redan, left 


the trenches at the preconcerted signal, and moved | 


across the ground, preceded by a covering party 
of 260 men, and a ladder party of 320. On ar- 


riving at the crest of the ditch, the ladders were 
placed, and the men immediately stormed the 


parapet of the Redan, and penetrated into the 
salient angle. A most determined and bloody 
combat was here maintained for nearly an hour, 
and although supported to the utmost, and though 
the greatest bravery was displayed, it was found 
impossible to maintain the position. The loss of 
the Allies in this final assault is set down at about 
ten thousand killed and wounded.—During the 
night which followed the fall of the Malakoff, the 
Russians exploded the mines under the fortifica- 
tions which remained in their hands, retired from 
the southern part of the town, and withdrew their 
whole army to the north side, destroying the bridge 
upon which they crossed. At our latest advices 
the two armies remained in this position, no new 
movement having been made on either side. An 
immense quantity of military stores, including can- 
non, balls, with powder, grapeshot, and other mu- 
nitions of war, fell into the hands of the Allies. 
The importance of this event, is of course, differ- 
ently estimated by the opposing parties. By the 
Allies it is regarded as a very important step to- 
ward closing the campaign in the Crimea, since 
they will now be able to meet the enemy in the 
open field, where they count confidently on a vic- 
tory. By the Russians, it is treated as simplifying 
the operations of the army by concentrating its 
force, and giving it freedom of movement as well as 
all the advantages of a position beyond the range 
of the siege guns of the Allies. The Czar, in his 
order of the day, commends in the warmest terms 
the courage and constancy with which the defense 
of Sebastopol has been conducted, and says that 
the commander-in-chief, after the Allies had suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the Malakoff tower, 
desirous of sparing the blood of his troops, who 
under the circumstances would only have shed it 
uselessly, decided upon passing over to the north 
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side of the fortress, “‘leaving only blood-stained 
ruins to the besieging enemy.” 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Very little has been done in England except to 
rejoice over the fall of Sebastopol. The War Min- 
ister telegraphed, immediately on receiving the 
news, the Queen’s letter of thanks to the army, 
congratulating her troops on the triumphant issue 
of the protracted siege, and thanking them for the 
cheerfulness with which they have encountered its 
toils, and the valor which has led to its termina- 
tion. The guns of the Tower, and those in St. 
James’s Park, were fired, and bells were rung 
throughout the city in token of exultation; and 
similar demonstrations were had in every part of 
the island. In Dublin and other parts of Ireland 
the rejoicing was equally enthusiastic and boister- 
ous. Lord Palmerston, replying to a congratu- 
latory address in Derbyshire, spoke of the event 
as a mortal blow struck at an enemy whose aggress- 
ive policy threatened the whole country, and par- 
ticularly the interests of Great Britain. With re- 
gard to the future, he said he regarded final success 
as certainly assured by the valor of the English and 
French troops, and by the good faith of the Emperor 
Napoleon, who was heart and soul with them in this 
contest. The Queen and royal family were in 
the Highlands when the news of the fall of Se- 
bastopol was received. Prince Napoleon was on 
a visit to England.——The Bank of England has 
raised its rate of discount to four and a half per cent. 

THE CONTINENT. 

In France, rejoicings over the fall of Sebastopol 
engross public attention. Salutes were fired, cities 
illuminated, and Paris, to use the expression of 
one of her journals, was drunk with joy. Another 
attempt has been made on the Emperor’s life. On 
the 8th, it was known that he would visit the Ital- 
ian theatre; as the second carriage of the cortég: 
approached, a young man fired a pistol into it ; but 
no one was injured. It contained only the ladies 
of honor, the Emperor being in another. The as- 
sassin proved to be a noted swindler, named Bella- 
mare, and was adjudged insane. General Pe- 
lissier has been created a Marshal of France. It 
has been officially announced that the crop in 
France is nearly ten per cent. less than usual ; in- 
timations are thrown out that the Government will 
seek to supply the deficiency only by inviting im- 
portations. From Austria we hear that the Em- 
peror has sent his congratulations to the Allies on 
their victory at Sebastopol. Hints are thrown out 
of fresh attempts at negotiation. In Jtaly mat- 
ters are in a very disturbed condition. An address 
of Mazzini to the young men of Naples has been 
widely circulated there, calling on them to take up 
arms against their oppressors. The King of Naples 
has dismissed M. Mazza, his Police Minister, by 
whom most of the recent outrages have been or- 
dered. In Holland the Chambers were opened 
on the 17th of September by a speech from the 
King.——In Portugal the new King, Don Pedro 
V., was inaugurated on the 16th of September at 
the Cortes——In Spain, it is said the attempt of 
England and France to induce the Government to 
join the Allies has failed, Espartero taking strong 
ground against it. From Prussia it is announced 
that the King has received a dispatch from the 
Russian Emperor, notifying him of the fall of Se- 
bastopol, and adding, that Russia never makes 
peace after disaster.——From Russia the only news 
is that the Czar was on his way to the Crimea. 
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A Memoir of S. 8. Prentiss, edited by his Broth- 
er. (Published by Charles Scribner.) Not many 
forensic or political orators in this country have 
enjoyed a more brilliant fame during their life- 
time than the subject of this memoir. His name 
is identified with the popular eloquence of the 
Southwest, and had begun to fill a much wider 
sphere when he was snatched from the world by a 
premature death. Impulsive and erratic in his 
disposition, with a genius eminently adapted to 
oratorical display, easily seduced by his social 
temperament into an excess of conviviality, and 
impatient of the drudgery of written composition 
in proportion to his almost miraculous fluency of 
speech, he has left few records of the more sub- 
stantial qualities of his character, and might have 
passed away in the meteoric brightness which irra- 
diated his comparatively brief career. The hand of 
fraternal affection has here gathered up the me- 
morials of his sterling excellence. With fond par- 
tiality, though not with indiscriminate eulogy, his 
biographer has portrayed the more intimate feat- 
ures of his character, describing him in the rela- 
tions of private and social life, and revealing an 
attractive example of chivalrous honor, rare, and 
sometimes almost reckless generosity, and in the 
family circle of devoted and tender affectionate- 
ness. No one can peruse the inartificial sketches 
presented in this memoir without admiration of 
the private graces which were interwoven with the 
brilliant and imposing qualities by which Mr. 
Prentiss was chiefly known to the public. What- 
ever the faults which may have reminded his 
friends that he was not free from human frailty, the 
brighter phases of his character are held up with 
equal truthfulness and beauty, presenting a gen- 
uine, lovable man, as well as the master of con- 
summate and almost matchless eloquence. 

Though a favorite son of the South by adoption, 
and sharing largely in the characteristics of that 
susceptible and impetuous race, Mr. Prentiss owed 
his birth and early training to the more ungenial 
clime of New England, and throughout his life 
cherished an ardent attachment to the land of his 
nativity. He was born at Portland, in the year 
1808. His family belonged to an old New England 
stock. His father was a highly respected ship- 
master, in prosperous circumstances, and a man of 
strong intellect, of lively domestic affections, and 
of great energy of character. While yet an infant, 
the subject of this narrative was seized with a vio- 
lent fever, which nearly deprived him of life, and 
left an incurable defect in one of his limbs. For 
several years he was unable to use them at all, and 
for their partial recovery he was indebted to the 
assiduity of his devoted mother. Every day, for 
several hours, she would rub and bathe his torpid 
limbs, until after the lapse of years, one by one, 
thev gained sufficient strength to perform their ap- 
propriate functions, the right leg alone remaining 
lame and feeble to the last. With this exception, 
his physical organization was admirable, display- 
ing a strength and symmetry scarcely surpassed by 
an ancient wrestler. 

His parents were members of the congregation 
over which the celebrated Dr. Payson, then in the 
full glow and splendor of his enthusiastic oratory, 
had recently been ordained minister. The impres- 
sion made on young Prentiss by this remarkable 
man was strong and permanent. Apart from his 
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veneration for the affectionate pastor, ‘‘he felt 
doubtless, the electric touch of that genius for 
which Dr. Payson was no less eminent than for his 
seraphic piety. One fond of tracing the subtile in- 
fluences which shape and give tone to the develop- 
ment of the individual mind, could easily believe 


| that in this close contact of the embryo orator 


with the ardent and eloquent divine, lay the secret 
cause of not a little that he afterward became.” 
During the war with Great Britain the family 
removed to Gorham, a romantic farming town 
eight or nine miles from Portland. The pleasant 
homestead, situated on a gentle elevation, com- 
manded an attractive prospect, while a series of 
landscapes of more than ordinary beauty opened 
upon the eye of the spectator from a neighboring 
hill. His lameness prevented young 8. Prentiss 
from walking for years after the removal to Gor- 
ham, and he passed the greater portion of his boy- 
hood within doors, under the immediate eye of his 
mother. He was almost literally “the son of her 
right hand.” His crippled state made him the ob- 
ject of peculiar affection. At the same time his 
singular beauty, sprightliness of mind, and amiable 
disposition arrested the attention even of strangers, 
Every one that saw him was struck with his noble 
brow, expressive eye, and frank, ingenuous coun- 
tenance, which already showed something of the 
fire that shone in later years with electric brill- 
iancy. His mental precocity at this time drew 
forth many predictions of a distinguished career in 
the future. Nor was he less endeared to an atfec- 
tionate family circle by the rare sweetness of his 
disposition. From the first he was a tender-heart- 
ed, generous, loving boy, free from the ill-natured 
caprices which often cloud the face of childhood; 
and all his beautiful traits crystalized, as it were, 
into devotion to his mother. He was never so 
happy as when sitting by her side or nestling in 
her bosom. When on Sunday evening she retired 
for prayer with her younger children, he would al- 
ways insist on kneeling beside the same chair with 
his mother. Precluded by his infirmity from ex- 
ercise in the open air, he spent much time in read- 
ing such books as are usually found in the Puritan 
families of New England, devouring the works of 
John Newton, Bunyan’s Holy War and Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Baxter's Saint’s Rest, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Young’s Night Thoughts, and other standard 
productions of English religious literature. Before 
reaching his tenth year he had mastered every 
work on which he could lay his hand. The Bible, 
especially, he had perused so many times, that a 
large portion of its contents was indelibly engraved 
on his memory, Until his eighth or ninth year he 
continued so lame that he could only walk by means 
of crutches. For several winters, accordingly, his 
elder brother was in the habit of drawing him to 
and from school in a little carriage. At length he 
so far improved as to be able to walk by the help 
of a single cane. This opened a new life on the 
suffering cripple. He at once conceived an ardent 
passion for the fields and woods, constantly shoot- 
ing and fishing with the enthusiasm of a veteran 
sportsman. The partridge, wild duck, gray squir- 
rel, and wild pigeon were common game, and fell 
in great quantities beneath his amateur zeal. But 
his greatest delight was in angling. He was hardly 
inferior to old Izaak Walton himself in his devotion 
to this treacherous art, or his practical skill in its 
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pursuit. He became well acquainted with the fa- 
vorite haunts of the trout, and was always able to 
allure the suspicious victim from his most secret 
hiding-places. 

After completing his preparatory studies at 
Gorham Academy, he entered the junior class of 
Bowdoin College, then under the presidency of the 

tev. Dr. Allen, in the autumn of 1824. His col- 
logiate course was a brilliant one, displaying tal- 
eats which predicted eminent success in a Western 
or Southern career. He was remarked not only 
for peculiar facility in debate, and for sparkling 
wit and humor, but for his aptitude for metaphys- 
ical investigation. He mastered the contents of 
Butler’s Analogy with no less ease than most per- 
sons would read a book of travels or a novel. 
Upon leaving college he commenced the study of 
law in the office of the Hon. Josiah Pierce, of Gor- 
ham. He quickly made himself familiar with the 
details of business, and at the same time gave proof 
of the qualities which subsequently raised him to 
such distinction as an advocate. In the morning 
he devoted the time to professional studies, but be- 
guiled the monotony of the routine by a liberal in- 
dulgence in elegant literature in the afternoon. 
The writings of Sir Walter Scott, Washington 
Irving, Cooper, and Byron were constantly in his 
hands during these hours of recreation; but his 
favorite author was Shakspeare, and not a week 
passed without his perusing some specimens of the 
genius of the great dramatist. He read with won- 
derful rapidity, and seemed to gather by intuition 
the prominent facts and incidents of every book 
he looked through. 

At the age of eighteen, young Prentiss set forth 
to seek his fortune in the Western world. After 
remaining a short time in Cincinnati, he proceeded 
to Natchez, with a view of obtaining a situation as 
tutor in a private family. He succeeded in his 
wishes, and remained in this employment for near- 
ly a year and a half, when he resumed the study 
of law, and was admitted to the Mississippi bar in 
May, 1829. He obtained a moderate practice in 
Natchez, and after the lapse of about three years 
decided to remove to Vicksburg. Here he was at 
once taken by the hand, and soon made good his 
position among the most distinguished advocates 
of the day. The year 1834 found him in the full 
tide of professional success—his legal reputation 
was firmly established and widely spread—he be- 
came celebrated for his eloquence, wit, and remark- 
able character throughout the State—and wherever 
he went he was soon encircled by a crowd of curious 
and eager listeners. His journeys to attend the 
various courts in the interior were usually made 
on horseback. The scenery of Mississippi, though 
with little of the romantic beauty and grandeur 
which mark the landscapes of New England, could 
not fail to excite his imagination. ‘Its gorgeous 
flora—the wild splendor of its vegetation—the co- 
lossal forms and sombre aspect of its aboriginal for- 
ests, still inhabited by the red man, abounding in 
all sorts of game, and haunted by savage beasts— 
the lonely roads, traversing sometimes an old In- 
dian trail, and memorable for tales of robbery, 
murder, or other fearful tragedies—the dark rivers 
and sluggish lakes, filled with alligators or sudden- 
ly crossed by a flock of noble deer—these things 
wrought upon his fancy in a singular manner. It 
was during these long rides through the forest that 
he was most apt to be in the mood for disclosing 
the stores of his wonderful memory, or discussing 
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high questions of philosophy, government, and hu 
man destiny.” 

It was in the year 1836 that his public life may 
be said to have fairly commenced. He was elected 
to the State Legislature for that year, and, with 
occasional intervals, for the next eight years, was 
ardently engaged in the toil and strife of politics. 
When he first went to the Southwest, he took little 
interest in the current questions of party conflict 
But it was impossible for a young lawyer of his 
talents, eloquence, and patriotic impulses to remain 
long an indifferent observer of public affairs. He 
became early a warm admirer of Henry Clay, and 
from his entrance on his political career, was a 
strenuous and enthusiastic partisan of the great 
Kentucky statesman. 

After greatly signalizing himself in the legisla- 
tive debates of his adopted State, he was returned 
as a representative to Congress in 1838. The 
election, however, was contested, and his claim to 
a seat on the floor was rejected. The result served 
only to raise him still higher in the public estima- 
tion. His manly bearing throughout the struggle 
secured for him the respect and admiration even 
of the more generous among his opponents. A 
second canvass confirmed his election, and in the 
following May he took his seat in Congress. 

We have no space to follow the subsequent steps 
of his shining career, which was marked by equal 
splendor, energy, and popular influence until term- 
inated by death in July, 1850. The narrative of 
his biography is filled with copious and exact de- 
tails, and illustrated by liberal extracts from his 
correspondence and reports of his public speeches. 
In the former, the strength and loveliness of his 
domestic character are beautifully conspicuous. 
His letters to his mother are models of filial devo- 
tion and tenderness. Nothing could surpass the 
genial amenity of his intercourse with his brothers 
and sisters. In the bosom of his own immediate 
family he was the devoted husband and afiection- 
ate father. The speeches which are presented in 
these volumes place Mr. Prentiss in the very high- 
est rank of American orators. They are no crude, 
superficial effusions of temporary excitement, but 
are as remarkable for their vigor of argument as 
for their copiousness of illustration. No one, after 
reading this memoir, can doubt that the subject 
was one of the most richly endowed men that dis- 
tinguish the records of American biography. 

The Newcomes, edited by ARTHUR PENDENNIS, 
Esq. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) In the 
last number of the Magazine our readers were pre- 
sented with the concluding chapters of the novel 
which for two years has occupied a large space in our 
monthly impression. Upon reperusing as a whole 
the work with which we have become acquainted by 
periodical installments, we are not unwilling to own 
that we gain a new feeling of admiration for its 
artistic symmetry and power, its profound insight 
into human nature, its keen and piercing, but not 
unkindly sarcasm, its exquisite humor, its large 
and generous sympathies, and its natural touches 
of irresistible pathos. In our opinion, The New- 
comes takes the precedence of any of Thackeray's 
former productions. It is marked by many of the 
characteristics to which we are accustomed in the 
familiar creations of his pen, but it displays a more 
genial and mellow interest in human relations, a 
kinder tolerance of weakness and imperfection, and 
a greater degree of universality in the delineation 
of character, with a no less unrelenting scorn of 





affectation, hypocrisy, and fashionable worldliness, 
and an equally honest exposure of the vices which 
lurk beneath the soft manners and stately robes of 
social life in England, The style of this novel is 
in admirable harmony with the subject. It com- 
pletely fulfills the design of the writer. In the 
form of a simple narrative—flowing with an inim- 
itable, careless grace—less like a book than.a verbal 
relation—with no effort for originality, but with a 


stamp of individualism which no one can mistake 


—it gives a life-like aspect to the personages of the 
plot, presenting them not so much as the products 
of invention as the reminiscences of experience. 
Indeed it is difficult to feel that we are reading a 
novel while following the fortunes of the various 
members of the Newcome family. It would seem 
that the author had enjoyed the rare luck of falling 
in with singularly fruitful materials for the com- 
position of his narrative, instead of racking his 
brain for heroes of the imagination. Colonel New- 
come, Hobson, Sir Barnes, Lady Kew, Clive, Fred 
Bayham, the Campaigner, and little Rosey, appear 
in the light of historical characters, who furnish no 
task to the writer but the faithful delineation of 
their features. Who has not known the frank, 
confiding, simple-hearted Colonel Newcome, ex- 
changing the thoughtless follies of youth for the 
brave chivalry of manhood, so saturated with the 
sense of honor in his own heart as to be unable to 
suspect baseness in others, living in the very midst 
of the world without dreaming of the duplicity and 
heartlessness which it conceals, and so lost in the 
indulgence of some doting affection—noble save in 
its excess—as to suffer an eclipse of the best qual- 
ities of his intellect, and to damage the interests for 
which he would have sacrificed his life? The at- 
tachment of the Colonel to Clive is managed with 
consummate address as the passion on which the 
story hinges. Great as are the weaknesses in 
which he is involved by the exaggeration of the 
paternal sentiment, he is never placed in a ludi- 
crous light—though often exciting pity, he never 
ceases to command respect. The description of his 
death-bed is one of the most moving pictures of the 
kind in English literature, and can not be read by 
any one who has traced his history thus far with- 
out a pang of sympathy. Ethel, the heroine of the 
story, is perhaps kept too much in the background. 
We scarcely see her but by glimpses. We are 
obliged to divine her character by obscure hints, 


rather than to behold it in the lucid mirror of con- | 


tinuous action. <A vail is purposely thrown over 
her whole history, even to its final denouement. 
Ethel will never satisfy the readers of Thackeray 
who demand a perfect incarnation of womanly ex- 
cellence in one of his heroines. She will not atone 
for the portraitures of female weakness and wick- 
edness in which Thackeray has been accused of 
taking a malicious pleasure. But she fills pre- 
cisely the place designed for her by the compre- 
hensive artist. Brilliant in intellect, warm and 
impulsive in her affections, full of generous tenden- 
cies, but wayward, worldly, and dazzled with the 
splendors of wealth and station, she inevitably falls 
into the toils of her selfish, scheming, cast-iron old 
grandmother, with whom a splendid marriage for 
her favorite was the summit of her ambition, and 
the aim of her subtle, demoniac machinations. 
Under such pestilent influences the innate noble- 
ness of her nature does not escape without soil— 
she yields to the temptation of her position—con- 
sents to a match where love is not, for the sake of 
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| atitle ; but in the end her true soul gets the better 
| of evil counsels, revealing a genuine womanly 

strength as well as tenderness, and throwing off 
the worldly taint which was the effect of conta 
| gion, not of constitution. There is still ample 
| room for Thackeray to do justice to the ideal of 
| female character by examples whose prototypes are 
| to be found in real life, and we trust it is not teo 
late for him to accomplish the task. 

The series of literal translations of the most em- 
| inent ancient authors, announced as Harper’s Clas- 
sical Library, thus far comprises Smart’s Horace, 
| Davidson’s Virgil, and Watson’s Sallust, Florus, 

and Velleius Paterculus. Each volume is fur- 
| nished with biographical sketches of the original 
| authors, with brief critical and explanatory notes, 

for the benefit both of teachers and pupils. In 

this edition the translations have been diligently 
| revised, and great care has been taken in the typo- 
graphical execution to produce a work equally dis- 
tinguished for its accuracy and elegance. 

The latest issue of Little, Brown, and Co.’s edi- 
tion of The British Poets comprises ‘‘ The Poetical 
Works of Edmund Spenser,” with an original biog- 
raphy and notes by Professor Francis J. Cuiip. 
In preparing this edition, free use has been made 
of the labors of Mr. George Hiliard in the excel- 
lent Boston edition of Spenser, published in 1839. 
The convenient form of these volumes, as well as 
the brevity and terseness of the annotations, ad- 
mirably adapts it to popular use. The students 
of the quaint and subtle poet will find in it a valu- 
able aid to the intelligent enjoyment of his peculiar 
beauties. 

Memoirs of Henry the Eighth, by Henry Wi1- 

1AM Hersert (published by Miller, Orton, and 
Mulligan), presents a popular view of the reign, 





character, and fortunes of that monarch, together 
with copious notices of his six wives and their va- 


| rious fates. The style of the work is lively and 
graphic, not disdaining the embellishments of fan- 
cy, though closely adhering to the facts of history. 
Extensive research, just discrimination, and nat- 
ural portraiture are the leading features of the com- 
position, and distinguish it from the superficial, but 
pretentious compilations of the day. 

Redfield has issued a new and revised edition of 
The Life of Curran, by his Son, with additional no- 
tices and anecdotes, by R. Suevron MACKENZIE, 
The work is full of amusing incidents and pleasant 
gossip, both with regard to the subject of the bio 
graphy and other brilliant celebrities of his time. 

A new illustrated edition of Gray's Elegy is pub- 
lished by Fetridge and Co., containing a portrait 
and biographical notice of Daniel Webster, to 
whose memory this impression of his favorite poet 
is dedicated. It forms a convenient quarto vol- 
ume, with numerous engravings, including a view 
of Stoke Pogis Church, the church-yard of which 
is the scene of the celebrated poem. 

The Contrast between Good and Bad Men, by 
GARDINER Sprrino, D.D., is a series of discourses, 
illustrating the application of Christian truth to 
the distinctions of character by examples drawn 
from the biographical portions of the Old and New 
Testament. It is understood that these volumes 
complete the succession of works on practical re- 
ligion which the author has from time to time given 
to the public. In their style of thought they are 
marked by earnestness, profound discrimination, 
and pious fervor, while their execution shows great 
clearness of statement, vigor of expression, and 
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pungency of appeal. They can not fail to secure 
a permanent rank among the classical works on 
theology which form such a considerable portion 
of American literature. (Published by M. W. 
Dodd.) 

The Private Life of an Eastern King (published 
by Redfield) gives a graphic account of the man- 
ners and customs of the petty native sovereigns 
whom the British Government still sutfers to exer- 
cise a partial dominion in India. The monarch 
whose life is unvailed is Nussir-u-deen, king of 
that Oude where the outrages of Warren Hastings 
aroused the indignant eloquence of Burke. The 
author was for some time a member of the house- 
hold of this sovereign. His book presents a vivid 
picture of the mingled effeminacy and ferocity 
which seem inherent in the Asiatic character, and 
the tyranny exercised by the native governments. 
It suggests grave doubts as to the course which 
should be adopted toward them by the English 
crown, 

A new edition of Russeiw’s Pilgrim Memorials 
is published by Crosby and Nichols. This popu- 
lar antiquarian work is designed as a guide to the 
more prominent events and localities connected 
with the landing of the Pilgrims, to which the at- 
tention of visitors is directed on their arrival at 
Plymouth. It contains the fruits of much research, 
and of enthusiastic zeal for the olden times. No 
one should visit the venerable town of Plymouth, 
with a view to antiquarian exploration, without 
consulting its suggestive pages. 

Indian Legends, and other Poems, by Mary 
GARDINER Horsrorp. (Published by J. C. Der- 
by.) Most of these poems are founded on Indian 
and other historical traditions, which the author 
has embodied into smooth and pleasing verse. 
They all betray a pure vein of sentiment, great 
susceptibility to the influences of nature, and more 
than an ordinary degree of literary culture. 

Of the novels of the month our space scarcely 
allows more than the mere enumeration of their 
titles. The Deserted Wife, by Mrs. Sournwortnu 
(T B. Peterson), describes a succession of scenes 
in plantation life, within a not far distant period, 
in the exuberant splendor of style for which that 
writer is remarkable. In Jsora’s Child (Derby) we 
have a complicated and exciting plot, wrought up 
with considerable vigor of execution, and at times 
with great felicity of conception and language. It 
is one of the most elaborate attempts among recent 
novels, and though often betraying the inexperi- 
enced writer, will doubtless make its mark. Mrs. 
StrrerneEns’s new novel, entitled The Old Homestead 
(Bunce and Brother), is devoted to illustrations of 
city life and city government, and shows her well- 
known power of lively description and natural 
character-drawing. The Old Farm-house, by Mrs. 
Larne (C. H. Davis), is remarkable for its faithful 
rural portraitures, and its frequent scenes of simple 
pathos. Cora and the Doctor (Jewett and Co.) is 
an unpretending narrative of domestic life, distin- 
guished for its truthfulness to nature and its sound- 
ness of sentiment. Aspirations, by Mrs. MANNERS 
(Sheldon, Lamport, and Co.), is an admirable rec- 
ord of experience, inspired by deep religious feel- 
ing, and of the purest moral tendency. Ethel, by 
Manian James, and The Elder Sister, by the same 
author, are reprints, by Bunce and Brother, of 
popular English novels. 


The London publishers, though the absorbing 





interest of the war continues injurious to book- 
producing, have lately exhibited some activity. 
The “* Memoirs of Lieutenant Bellot” (the gallant 
Frenchman who volunteered to serve in the expe- 
dition sent in quest of Sir John Franklin, and un- 
fortunately perished by accident), have excited 
more than ordinary interest. Russia continues 
to supply a subject for book-makers, and the latest 
issue on this head is entitled “ Recollections of 
Thirty-three Years’ Residence in Russia, by a Ger- 
man Nobleman.” It is a translation on which the 
critics appear much at issue ; one set declaring that 
it might have been, and probably was, compiled 
without the author’s ever having touched Musco- 
vite soil; while another declare that its every 
statement is reliable, as the author resided for 
some years at St. Petersburg as chargé-d’affaires 
of one of the smaller German powers. A volume 
of ‘ Selections from Beaumont and Fletcher,” care- 
fully edited by Leigh Hunt, has appeared, and 
appears likely to obtain considerable popularity. 
Also, Whitelocke’s “ Journal of the English Em- 
bassy to the Court of Sweden” (during the reign 
of Cromwell), revised by Henry Reeve, This 
was first published in 1772, and is full of inter- 
est, not only as respects the politics of the Com- 
monwealth, but the social aspect and condition of 
Sweden in the middle of the seventeenth centu- 
ry. “Pheenicia,” by John Kenwick, on the plan 
of his ‘“ Egypt,” may be said to exhaust the sub- 
ject so important to history. Among the reprints 
of interest may be noticed the “ Noctes Ambro- 
sianw” of Blackwood’s Magazine, to be completed 
in four volumes. The first has appeared, forming 
the commencement of the complete edition of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s writings, edited by his son-in-law, 
Professor Ferrier. The ‘ Noctes” were originally 
commenced in August, 1819, but the new edition 
excludes all anterior to 1825—those in which “ the 
fun grew fast and furious”—and excises every por- 
tion, songs and quotations excepted, not actually 
written by Wilson himself. The part thus re- 
moved constitutes more than a fifth of the whole 
work, and to that extent, therefore, the English is 
inferior to the last American edition. 


A variety of works are announced as nearly 


ready for immediate publication. Among them 
are a new work on Canada by Mr. Kingston ; the 
“ Constitutional History of Jersey,” by Charles le 
Querne; “ Lives of Generals distinguished during 
the Peninsular War ;” “ Sporting Adventures in 
the New World ;” a further portion of the “ Stowe 
Papers,” edited by the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos; a translation of Dr. Veron’s “‘ Mémoires 
d’un Bourgeois,” with much new matter which has 
not hitherto been published in Paris; the fifth and 
concluding volume of Tooke’s “ History of Prices,” 
more particularly relating to the period compris- 
ing the gold discoveries and the outbreak of the 
war, from 1847 to 1855; a new “ Biography of 
Fielding, the novelist,” by F. Lawrence, a barris- 
ter; “Railway Morals and Railway Policy,” by 
Herbert Spencer; two concluding volumes of James 
Montgomery’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” by Holland and Ever- 
ett.—The lady-authors will be in fullforce. Among 
the latest issues are novels by Mrs. Trollope and 
Miss Sinclair, and new works of fiction by the au- 
thoress of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” Miss Yonge, and 
Miss Dinah Maria Mulock, are announced. Mrs. 
Thompson and Miss Agnes Strickland are said to 
be completing historical works.—The author of 





‘Lorenzo Bononi” (Signor Ruflini?) has a new 
story in the press, called “‘ Doctor Antonio.” We 
should not omit to mention that the ‘* Biography 
of Philip the Second,” by Prescott the historian, is 
announced for early publication in London. 


The correspondent of a literary journal in Lon- 
don states, with reference to Tennyson's new 
poem, “‘ Maud,” that the greater part of the twenty- 
fourth section, beginning 

“© that ‘twere possible 
After long grief and pain, 
To find the arms of my true love 

Round me once again !" 
appeared in an Annual many years ago—perhaps 
a score. He adds, suggestively, “ whether these 
lines, so long lying by, may have formed the kernel 
of the whole poem, is a question for those who de- 
light in such investigations.” The name of the 
Annual has not been mentioned. It is known 
that Tennyson has by him considerable portions of 
a poem which he commenced, several years since, 
on the “‘ Morte d’Arthur.” 


There is no doubt, we understand, that the third 
and fourth volumes of Macaulay’s “‘ History of En- 
gland” will appear before Christmas. It is said 
that they were almost ready for delivery nearly a 
year ago, but that their author unexpectedly came 
into possession of some most important matter, 
which necessitated the withdrawal and partial re- 
writing of the third volume. 

The publication of Thomas Carlyle’s “ Life of 
Frederic the Great” is said to be postponed, sine 
die. He has repeatedly visited Berlin to obtain 
information, and had the Prussian archives placed 
at his disposal, but, after several years’ labor, ap- 
pears to have laid the work aside. 


In the new edition of Lord Brougham’s “ Sketch- 
es of the Eminent Statesmen of the Time of George 
III.,” which has lately been published in England, 
are to be found a number of letters addressed by 
George III. to Lord North (when Prime Minister), 
and others. There are some curious points and 
passages in these letters. Under date ‘7th March, 
1780,” the King thus moots the questio verata of 


American Independence: “TI can never suppose | 


this country so far lost to all ideas of self-import- 
ance as to be willing to grant Amer. independence, 
If that c4 be ever universally adopted, I shall dis- 
pair of this Country being preserved from a state 
of Inferiority. I hope never to live to see that 
day, for however I am treated I must love this 
Country.” 

In a new introduction to these “ Sketches,” we 
find an announcement from Lord Brougham that, 
many years ago, he had begun a work, interrupted 
by professional avocations, which he describes as 
“the history of two reigns in our own annals, those 
of Harry V. and Elizabeth, deemed glorious for 


the arts of war and of government, commanding | 
largely the admiration of the vulgar, justly famous | 
for the capacity which they displayed, but extolled | 


upon the false assumption that foreign conquest is 
the chief glory of a nation, and that habitual and 


dexterous treachery toward all mankind is the first | 


accomplishment of a sovereign. To relate the 
story of those reigns in the language of which 
sound reason prescribes the use—to express the 
scorn of falsehood and the detestation of cruelty 
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which the uncorrupted feelings of our nature in- 
spire—to call wicked things by their right names, 
whether done by princes and statesmen, or by vul- 
gar and more harmless malefactors—was the plan 
of that work, which will probably (at least as re- 
gards the author’s name) be posthumous ; it must, 
from its nature, be too dull to be patiently borne 
from a living writer.” 

The widow of Thomas Moore has presented her 
late husband’s library (which was extensive and 
| varied, and particularly rich in presentation cop- 
ies), to the Royal Irish Academy. The collection 
has arrived in Dublin, © The library of another 
distinguished literary man, John Gibson Lockhart, 
was bequeathed to augment the well known col- 
lection at Abbotsford, 


An authorized contradiction has been given to 
a report, which lately appeared in the London 
journals, that the editorship of the Quarterly Re- 
view had passed into the hands of the Rey. A. P. 
Stanley, son of the late Bishop of Norwich, and 
author of the well-known “ Life of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold,” the historian. The Reriew continues 
under the superintendence of the Rev. Whitwell 
Elwyn, who was strongly recommended for the 
appointment by the late Mr. Lockhart. The Quar- 
terly Review, commenced in February, 1809, has 
been under only four successive rulers—viz., Mr. 
Gifford, Mr. John Taylor Coleridge, Mr. Lockhart, 
and Mr, Elwyn. 

In foreign literature there is little activity. <A 
novel, called “* Les Petits,” has been published at 
Brussels as a posthumous work of De Balzac’s, but 
its authenticity is doubted. Some of De Balzac’s 
peculiarities are imitated rather too strongly for 

| vraisemblance.—A Wistory of the Reign of Louis 
Philippe, from 1830 to 1848, is announced from the 
prolific pen of Lamartine, as a continuation of his 
llistory of the Restoration, A History of Cxsar, 
from the same pen, is publishing in the feuilleton 
of La Presse, and is said to be dull and vapid— 
whole passages of Sallust’s Cataline being bodily 
“conveyed” into it, and the hero’s own Commen- 
taries paraphrased, in the dullest manner, when 
his campaigns in Gaul are related.—A new volume 
of Dupin’s Revelations, and a collection of the Jate 
Madame de Girardin’s unpublished pieces are an- 
nounced.—The elder Dumas stands sponsor to Dr. 
Félix Maynard’s ambitious book, ‘‘ De Paris 4 Se- 
bastopol.”—Madame Dudevant (George Sand) has 
completed the History of her Life—on the whole, 
an unsatisfactory composition. 

In Germany, almost the only recent work of 
general interest is the first volume of ‘ Unter dem 
Doppeladler,” or Experiences of a German Sur- 
geon confined in Sebastopol during the Bombard- 
ment.—In Holland, several literary and critical 
magazines of merit have lately appeared, with good 
prospects of suecess.—A new tale by Hendrik Con- 
science (called the Luck of being Rich) was creating 
some sensation. The hero is an Antwerp chimney- 

sweep.—In Italy, the long-neglected and almost 
| forgotten poems of the Abate Parini have been col- 
lected and carefully edited, and a new and very 
complete edition of the tragedies of Alfieri, printed 
from the original manuscripts (which he presented 
| to the Countess of Albany, widow of the last of the 

Stuarts), has been published by Félix Lemonnier, 
' the eminent Florentine scholar. 





Chitor’s Cable, 


S A MAN RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS CON-| outgazing of the conscience upon things that lie 
SCIENCE? It may seem a very odd question; | wholly beyond its truedomain. Such men love to 
some may say it is a very absurd one; and yet its | be thought scrupulous. They have a strange pas- 
propriety may be defended both from Scripture | sion for exhibiting this tenderness of soul on all 
and experience. The Apostle speaks of a “ good | occasions that will afford an opportunity for its 
conscience,” thereby implying that there may be | display. We need not further describe them. Who 
such a thing asa bad one. Judas had a bad con- | has not met them in the jury-box, the school, the 
science when he said, “‘ Why was not this sold for political gathering, the ecclesiastical council, and 
three hundred pence and given to the poor?” The | who that has once come in contact with them can 
weeping Mary had a “ good conscience” when she | ever mistake the noisy, pretentious, mischief-mak- 
poured the costly ointment on her Saviour's feet, | ing class of whom we speak, and who are so rapidly 
and “wiped them with the hairs of her head.” | multiplyingin thisage andland? The whole char- 
The scrupulous utilitarian condemned the waste, | acter may be given in a word. This artificial con- 
but we know on the best authority that in this | scientiousness on which some men so pride them- 
ease his “ higher law,” his vaunted ‘inner light,” | selves, is found, on careful analysis, to be the very 
was the very “ blackness of darkness.” Paul had | opposite pole of that true fear of wrong whose very 
a bad conscience when he “ breathed out threaten- | breath of life is the most self-distrusting humility, 
ings and slaughter” against the disciples; he had | or that true “ fear of the Lord which is the begin- 
a good conscience when he wrote those epistles that | ning of all wisdom.” 
every where breathe charity, patience, long-suffer-| | Opposed to this is the truly conscientious man, 
ing, gentleness, meekness, submission to civil au- who will ever be found to have the least to say of 
thority, union, peace, compromise, while they con- | his conscientiousness. It is too sacred a state of 
demn the men “ who are puffed up, doting, diseased, | soul to bear much talking about it. It shrinks 
or” (as old Tyndale’s translation has it) ‘ wasting | from rude exposure because it draws its life so 
their braynes about questions and battles of words, | wholly from within. It studies itself in the in- 
from whence come envy, strife, profane speakings, | ward conformity of its tempers to that higher law 
evil surmisings, and malign disputes.” which is the law of the conscience, and hence it has 
Experience teaches the same lesson. The va-| little casuistical skill in the settlement of outward 
ried aspect of the world, especially our modern | relations. It is the meek man alone who is truly 
world, is proof that there may be a great many | conscientious. The one state enters into the very 
different kinds of consciences, or else that there | essence of the other. Its very spirit is diffidence 
must be something very false which often goes | and se//-distrust. Now try your blustering, censo- 
under that sacred name. One man’s conscience, | rious, loud-talking conscientiousness by this test. 
or “higher law”—for the two terms are used as | It is a prompt and easy test. It is Scriptural, 
synonymous—makes him an ultra-radical; another | rational, infallible. Try it by this test, and how 
man’s conscience can only find repose in an equally | much of that strange, lying thing, the infidel scru- 
ultra-conservatism. One man it makes a furious | pulosity, or the modern higher law Pharisaism, is 
abolitionist, another it sends on a filibustering ex- | at once blown to the winds. 
pedition. One is so exceedingly scrupulous that But how is it, then, some honest inquirer may 
he would commit perjury rather than convict of a | humbly ask, are we not to obey conscience, and 
capital offense ; another is so conscientious that he | profess publicly, if need be, our allegiance to its 
can not obey any law that disagrees in the least | commands? If I feel that a thing is wrong, must 
with his notions of personal human rights; while | I not act in accordance with that conviction? 
another feels irresistibly impelled to bear his testi- | There is but one answer to this. Every man must 
mony against the unrighteousness of property in | act according to his convictions; every man must 
land as so much interference with other men’s free- | deal fairly with his conscience. But here is not the 
dom of locomotion. A higher or more interior | chief accountability, There is another, which, in 
illumination casts a conscientious doubt on the | the modern clamor about duty, and all kinds of 
marriage state, and all the reciprocal rights and | outward responsibilities, is hardly thought of, but 
duties that are supposed to grow out of it. And | which the Scriptures make all in all. It is a man’s 
80 we may go on through the whole range of hu- | responsibility for his feelings, his states of soul, his 
man relations. Strange principle! Is there any | convictions, yea his very conscience itself. We are 
possibility of settling its true bounds? Can the to see to it, most conscientiously, that conscience 
empire of conscience be so defined as to determine | performs its right office within its own right sphere, 
what rightly falls within or lies without its legiti- | and that it does not neglect this sphere by stretch- 
mate domain? We think itcan. Will our readers | ing itself out beyond its measure to the invasion 
| 
| 
| 





bear with us in making what some would regard so | of territory belonging to the reason judging by 
presumptuous an attempt ? causes, consequents, and expediencies, 

But first, there are two distinct classes of men Let us endeavor to state the difference in the 
whose states of mind are to be considered. There | plainest terms. Conscience, then, we say, is im- 
are your exceedingly conscientious men who are | perative within itsown domain. But this domain 
ever making a parade of their conscience, ever | has two departments, or rather, there is attached 
coming in collision with something that impinges | to its exclusive realm, to its sanctum sanctorum, or 
painfully on its tenderness. But this something is | ‘ holy of holies,” an outer court, In the first, or 
ever from without. There are no sores within, no- | inner region, the decision is primary, absolute, and 
thing that needs watching or healing there. The} without appeal. In the other, it is ever condition- 
inner light is not needed in its own appointed | al, ever modified by expediencies whose right con- 
realm. In that “ well swept and garnished house” | sideration falls not within the conscience directly, 
there are no spots or shadows to deflect the steady | but belongs to the reason or intellect judging, as in 
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other rational problems, by data that lie wholly 
without the moral sense, and which may vary in 
each particular case. Within the first are em- 
braced the states or dispositions of the soul in its 
relations to God and man, together with the im- 
mutable intuitions that pronounce one state good, 
righteous, holy, the other unrighteous, unholy, ac- 
cursed. These lie, or ought to lie, right under the 
eye of the conscience. The true inner light shines, 
or ought to shine, and if not put out, or turned into 
darkness by being ever directed to things without 
its sphere, will shine, directly upon them. Thus the 
propositions—we ought to love God supremely as 
our Father and Creator—we ought to love man as 
our brother—we ought to make the moral glory of 
the Divine Being the highest aim of our existence 
—we ought to seek the best good of our fellow-men 
and their highest virtue, whatever that good and 
that virtue may be—these, and such as these, the 
conscience decides, or ought to decide, intuitively. 
We have known large volumes of theology written 
to prove them, but the conscience, the true inner 
light shining in its own inner sphere, does not need 
them at all. It affirms all these truths without 
ratiocination. If conscience does her true office no 
reasoning can make them clearer. If she is dead, 
or blind, no reasoning, in itself, can restore her to 
life, or heal her spiritual malady. In this higher 
region there is no modification by circumstances or 
expediencies, as when we judge of outward acts and 
relations. There is no lowering the standard of 
truth. A man may see it, and even rejoice in it, 
although at the same time he sees himself far be- 
low it. We must come up to it, says the healthy 
conscience; it can never come down to us. To these 
decisions of the higher law there is no dispensation 
or supersedeas possible. There is no writ of error, 
such as may be brought against every human judg- 
ment when rendered of outward rights and duties. 
Here we have our eternal and immutable morality. 
We may safely speak of it in as high terms as any 
of our higher law transcendentalists could desire. 
And so, too, on the other hand, the decisions 
of the conscience as to what is wrong, are alike im- 
perative, alike irrepealable, alike incapable of all 
modification, when kept within this field. Thus 
it says—and says intuitively—it is wrong to be 
selfish, or to love ourselves to the disregard of 
others; it is wrong to be cruel or tyrannical in dis- 
position or practice; it is wrong to use men, wheth- 
er we be employers at the North, or masters at the 
South, for the gratification alone of our selfishness, 
independent of what we see to be for their secular 
and eternal good. In all these cases it is the state 
of soul that conscience looks at. She will not de- 
cide, can not decide, as some would have her, that 
it is wrong for one man to be the monarchical, or, 
if you will, the despotic ruler of millions of other 
men (since that may, or may not, be a wise form 
of government under the outward expediencies of 
the case); but she does say, both to the governor 
and the governed, that for the temper, disposi- 
tions, and states of soul they may manifest in these 
relations, they will both be held accountable at the 
bar of Eternal Justice. She will not decide, as 
some would have her, that it is wrong for one man 
to own a large tract of land—that may be a wise 
or unwise political regulation, according to the 
general balance of advantages and disadvantages 
attending it; but she does say, at once, that it is 
wrong for a man, to whom the law has thus given 
the lordship of the soil, to be hard-hearted and self- 





ish in its use, or let the poor around him suffer for 
bread. She says, promptly, it is wrong not to love 
our brother-man of every race and condition, or to 
fail in doing him all the physical and moral good 
compatible with his own and our circumstances 
She tells us, too, just as imperatively (if we will but 
hear her voice amidst our noisy logomachies), that 
it is wrong to judge of those circumstances, and 
that we will be held accountable if we judge of 
those circumstances by any abstract rules, or ab- 
stract rights, while contemptuously ignoring the 
expediencies of actual present or probable future 
facts. The reason is given to us to judge of these. 
Conscience only holds us accountable that that in- 
telligence be faithfully exercised in view of all the 
facts, while she herself is directly occupied with 
higher matters, even those higher moral intuitions 
which no expediencies can modify, no change of 
facts impair. 

Here, we say, conscience is imperative, and the 
reason is, that in thus judging intuitively of states, 
and motives, and dispositions, or, in other words, 
the moral diathesis, she looks from her high place, 
her Heaven-appointed watch-tower, right down 
into the soul without media of any kind. The 
whole region lies before her. If the vision be 
healthy, it is a direct beholding of what is, in its 
true nature, whether that sight be pleasant or pain- 
ful, beautiful or deformed. In such beholding, con- 
science has not to suspend her decision until she 
has consulted consequences, or reasoned about 
causes or effects. The judgment is as independ- 
ent, and as immediate, as that of the wsthetic 
sense. This state of soul, it says, is fair, it is love- 
ly, it is right ; that is ugly, unlovely, unrighteous. 
It says this simply because it judges what it sees, 
and was made to see, as falling directly within its 
inner field of light. 

But now present to it an outward act, and out- 
ward relation. Here it can not judge directly. 
Such act or relation lies without its telescopic 
range. It can only decide at all about it according 
as there is reflected from the outward act some clear 
evidence of the inner state, and for this end it has to 
call in aid from the reason ; it must get from the in- 
telligence a verdict on the facts, on all the facts; in 
other words, a careful induction of preceding causes, 
of attending circumstances, and probable future re- 
sults. The real responsibility of conscience is that 
this induction be made with the utmost care, that 
nothing ascertainable be left out, that there be no 
rash jumping to conclusions on the ground of any 
assumed abstract rights to the ignoring of expedi- 
encies that might essentially affect them. 

Let us, then, start another series of questions. 
Is monarchical government right under any cir- 
cumstances? Can one man rightly have and hold 
power more or less stringent over another? Ought 
one man to be indissolubly bound in marriage to 
one woman? How long should the parent rule 
over the child? Should the wife have separate 
property or be in social subjection to her husband ? 
Now these, it will be seen at once, are a very dif- 
ferent class of queries, and their decision must be- 
long to a different tribunal. The conscience has a 
duty indeed in respect to them; but it is only to 
obtain and follow the best outward or objective 
light, whether derived from experience, or history, 
or Scripture, or from all combined. It is evident, 
too, that if she steps at all from her appropriate 
sphere, she has as much right to decide intuitively, 
or per se, as it is called, on any one of these ques- 
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tions, as on that one which the modern higher law | 
doctrine claims so confidently as falling within her 

jurisdiction. And such a view is becoming every 

day more distinctly advanced, It is well known 

that the pioneers in this progress have already | 
planted their standards on every one of these fields. | 
Those of our religious men and clergy who have 
followed them thus far, must make a quick retreat, 
if they would not get into a position from which | 
every old landmark of the Bible, as well as of his- 

tory, bids fair to be swept away. 

Conscience, as its very name implies, is self- 
knowledge. It can only judge of outward acts and | 
relations according as they furnish evidence more | 
or less clear of an inward state of soul. Hence it 
is only by an accommodation of speech that we | 
can say it judges of such outer relations at all. 
An error in_respect to them is not an error of the 
conscience, except so far as the perverted inward | 
state has darkened the outward intelligence. This 
may be the case, but it is much more likely to be 
the other way. It is by far the more common | 
fault that the continued habit of looking out has 
blinded the eye of the conscience to its true inner 
work, and made the soul itself, with its moral 
states, its dispositions, its ultimate motives and 
emotions, as dark as Plato’s cave, where nothing is 
seen but ever passing, ever changing shadows 
dimly reflected from its outer wall. 

Again, hardly any outward act is an exact repre- 
sentative of an inward state, so as to be an unfail- 
ing evidence of its moral character, A vast variety 
of preceding and attendant circumstances must be 


known to make it even an approximation to such | 


evidence, There are, indeed, some that come so 
near to it as to have been regarded in all ages as 
crimes per se, such as the violation of the oath, a 
breach of solemn compact, but these are not the 
acts which most especially call out the modern 
higher law conscientiousness. It rather chooses 
to exercise itself upon those outer relations that 


| lems which history has as yet failed to solve. 





involve the greatest difficulty in their political or 
social settlement. And hence it is, that this de- 


partment of casuistical ethics is now, as it was in | 
the Apostle’s time, and ever will be while self- | 
righteousness exists upon the earth, the fruitful | 


field of endless abstract disputation, or what the 
sacred writer so significantly characterises as logo- 
machies, or strifes of words. It is, at all events, a 
peculiar trait of ourown age and land. ‘The stray- 


ing conscience sees, or thinks it sees, the exact | 
. . . . ' 
right and wrong of acts and relations involving 


the most uncertain and complicated expediencies. 


It sees distinctly the dim, the obscure, the far off. | 
It is, in other words, employing the inner light to | 


see what it can not see, what it was not made to 
see, 


that lie quite beyond its range, and thus blinding 


it to those that approach the nearest to its ap- | 


pointed healthy vision. 


And this thought is the key to what might other- | 


wise seem a wondrous mystery. If conscience is 
only to see directly, or intuitively, what lies within 


the soul itself, or what we have called the subject- | 


ive state, if she sees this by her own light, and 
without the aid of any reasoning from abroad, just 
as the bodily eye sees colors, or the «esthetic taste 
perceives beauty or deformity—if this be so, why 
does it make such strange mistakes? Why does 
it so much overlook what lies nearest to it, and 
right before it, in its own sphere-and on its own 


It is straining the inner eye to behold objects | 





plane? How is it that men can bé.so mistaken, 


so widely mistaken, as to the state and temper of 
their own souls? Questions of property, of politic- 
al power, of social relation, are confessedly among 
the most difficult The fact that good men, wise 
men, Christian men, do differ, and differ widely, 
on all these points proves this, and shows beyond 


|a doubt that they were never intended for the 
| decision of the intuitive conscience. 


Error here 
falls certainly within the mantle of charity Men 
may be excused for not having clear judgments on 
matters which thus perplex the wisest and the 
most truly conscientious—the most truly conscien- 
tious we say, if tried by those unerring Scriptural 
tests, humility and self-distrust. Men may be 
excused for hesitation on moral questions which 
the Bible has left unsettled; they may be pardoned 
the want of a dogmatic assurance on social prob- 
But 


| how with conscience, the true conscience, for their 


guide, and the inner light shining steadily on its 
own plane, and the open Bible converging its focal 
rays for the more intense illumination of that plane 
—-how is it, that with all these aids, men can so 
wretchedly mistake the temper of their own souls, 
and “ know not what manner of spirit they are of.” 
This is indeed a-marvel, an astonishing marvel. 
And yet the explanation comes directly from the 
phenomena we have been laboring to set forth as 
the main moral mischief of our times. 

“They that look out of the windows shall be 
darkened.” It is, we admit, but an accommoda- 
tion of Scripture intended for another purpose, but 
we may employ it as presenting the briefest illus- 
tration of our idea, It is this continual outgazing 
of the soul into the field of objective or extrinsic 
relation that has bleared the eye of the conscience, 
and dimmed the true inner light. Had it been 
ever faithfully employed within its own province, 
it would have been indeed “ the candle of the Lord 
searching all the deep places of the spirit.” It 
would have lit up all its ‘chambers of imagery” 


| with a pure and growing illumination, driving out 


the malign shadows like evil birds that can not 
bear the day. But in the other process the soul is 
ever growing darker and darker. Men have looked 
abroad until they can no longer see themselves; and 
hence this exceeding conscientiousness—where con- 


scientiousness strictly has little or no place—in the 


region of outward political relations. Hence the 
remarkable phenomena we witness every where 
around us, and of which it is hard to say whether 
the melancholy or the ludicrous forms the predom- 
inant feature. They are so absurd, yet furnishing 
such sad evidence of man’s self-ignorance, as well 
as of his strange spiritual depravity. Hence these 
paroxysms of patriotism by multitudes in no ways 
distinguished for the exercise of the private and 
domestic virtues. Hence the resolutions of gath- 
erings for social reform, and the platforms of 
political conventions. How they overflow with 
conscience! How vehement the indignation, the 
righteous, burning indignation with which they 
denounce and resolve against the selfishness, the 
corruption, the want of principle that belongs to 
all other reforms, and all other parties! How 
wrathful are they against unprincipled coalitions ; 
how zealous for the fusion of all honest men! And 
yet trace these patriots to their homes; how many 
of them would we find at all distinguished for any 
good they have done in the small circle of their 
own neighborhoods? How zealous for the State 
or the Union; and yet how few of them can be 
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suspected of having ever given much time or anx- 
ious care to the regulation of the inner spiritual 
organism especially intrusted to each man’s moral 
guardianship! That will go well of itself, while 
he, the conscientious man, takes care of the nation 
or the world. 

* Blessed is the man,” says Socrates, td abrov 
mpattwyv, “who minds his own affairs.” The max- 
im may seem, at first, to have a selfish or unsocial 
aspect, but it is pregnant with the holiest mean- 
ing It is very similar to that of the Apostle— 
‘* Let each man study to be quiet and do his own 
business.” 
the spiritual state, the inner commonwealth of each 


man’s own soul, as the necessary preparation for | 


any good he may ever do, or any true conscien- 
tiousness he may exercise, in his outward political 
or social relations. 
sense of the Athenian preacher, ‘‘ Go to, now Cal- 
licles, let us examine one another in our knowledge 
of house-building, and if we find that any private 
edifice has been well built by us, then may we be- 
take ourselves to a more public kind of architect- 
ure; or suppose we put to ourselves the question, 
what private man among the Athenians has Socra- 
tes or Callicles ever made better as to his soul? and if 
we find, on careful examination, that such has been 
the case, either in respect to our own soul, or the 
souls of other men immediately around us, then 
may we, with some propriety, undertake the care 
of the State; for he is the true statesman, my 
friend, who thus first attends to his own republic.” 
What a test for the modern politician! ‘ What 
man has Callicles ever made better as to his soul ?” 
How would many a caucus-spouter, or social phi- 
lanthropist, whose zeal embraces the universe, be 
rendered speechless by the bare proposition of such 
a standard of fitness? The truth is, they do not 
believe that men are bad in their souls at all (un- 
less, perhaps, it be some who belong to the other 
party in politics or reform), but that all moral 
evils somehow strangely come from a strangely 
vitiated society. 

Carry this Socratic test into our public bodies. 
‘Whom have you ever made better as to his soul ?” 
What moral consternation would it spread among 
them! How silent would be many a seat in Con- 
gress, how vacant many an editorial chair, if none 
were allowed, in conscience, to occupy it until they 
could honestly answer, and answer aright, this 
most rational as well as searching query. History 
shows, too, the history both of the Church and the 
State, that such is the unerring test of the true re- 
former. No man has ever done much good in the 
world unless he has had experience of a deep and 
searching work in his own spirit. Many have tried, 
and are yet trying, to promote social reforms with- 
out this indispensable self-knowledge, but eventual 
moral mischief, however seemingly fair the begin- 
nings, is ever the result of their blinded efforts. 
They have no root in the true conscience, no depth 
of earth in any true humility, no deep plowing in 
any self-probing discipline of the spirit, and, there- 
fore, though they soon spring up, they speedily 
wither away, leaving not merely barrenness, but 
too often the most deadly poison in the place of 
their transient growth. And what else could be 
expected? These men have never fought with 
Satan; what right have they to commission them- 
selves as reformers? They have never had any 
sore inward battles of the spirit; with what weap- 
ons shall they encounter sin on the broad field of 


In both there is enjoined the care of | 


How refreshing the common | 


| the world? They know nothing of themselves; 
| how vain, then, their boasted knowledge of human 
| nature, and of the deep wants of humanity? They 
| know it only on the outside ; with them all the evils 
| of society are but outside evils arising from wrong 
| forms and institutions; of course their remedies 
| are only outside remedies, as feeble in their re- 
| sults as they are false and superficial in their phi- 
| losophy. 
| A striking evidence that there must be some- 
| thing spurious in this outward conscientiousness 
| arises from the fact of its endless differences, so ir- 
reconcilable, yet all presenting equal claims to 
whatever merit there may be in this poor virtue of 
sincerity. We need not charge any of them with 
downright hypocrisy. There is an easier solution 
of the mystery in the blinding effects of this con- 
| tinual roaming of the conscience outside of its ap- 
| pointed bounds. Thus, for example, it might seem 
a superfluous, and even a ludicrous work, when one 
politician, or one political editor, labors so hard to 
| prove that another is altogether unprincipled ; but 
we need not believe that either is insincere—only 
that each sees too keenly what is without, while he 
is totally blind to all that falls within. Yes, all 
are sincere—equally sincere. What an enthusiastic 
zeal for principle, what a devoted love of right- 
eousness pervades the ranks of all parties! And 
| so, too, every class of reformers are sincere, how- 
| ever much they may impugn the sincerity of all 
| patriots and reformers except themselves. Who 
| that is familiar with the literature of platforms and 
| resolutions can have any doubt of this? Even 
lynch-law mobs are sincere—very sincere. What 
an irrepressible love of justice fills their souls! how 
intense the working of their “higher law!” how 
very honest their fanatical hatred of fanaticism! 
Who are not sincere? If that saves us, then, in- 
deed, are there few that be lost. A higher ethical 
authority than Wayland or Paley assures us that 
““every way of man is right in his own eyes, but 
the Lord trieth the spirits.” There must be, then, 
a standard “‘ which is higher than the highest.” 
There is a law, a true objective written law, by 
which the conscience is to be judged, and its moral 
character—as a good or bad conscience—definitive- 
ly determined. 

Our modern society is certainly presenting, in 
this respect, a most remarkable spectacle. We are 
all so burdened with responsibility. Each man, 
and each woman, too, is responsible for every social 
evil, and every political measure. What is still 
more strange, the pressure on the conscience is 
generally in proportion to the remoteness of the 
cause. Not only, too, is there this responsibility 
for far-off sins, but each man is burdened with the 
comparative deadness of his neighbor’s conscience. 
He is distressed that his clergyman does not every 
Sabbath bear his testimony against the particular 
offense, which seems to him to involve the essence 
of all evil. He will not hold Christian communion 
with such an offender. He will not commune with 
the man who would commune with him. Nay 
more, such is his moral heroism, he will not com- 
mune with the man who will not condemn the man 
who is willing to commune with him; and so on 
ad infinitum. Such a conscience is like the fabled 
house of the nursery rhymes. There is no end to 
its spacious stories, or the heavy bales of conscien- 
tiousness with which each apartment is crowded 
almost to bursting. 

We are not making light of sacred matters. 
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They do so who present the human conscience in a | Greek stories. 


manrer so different from that of the Divine Word. 
In the Scriptures, faithful self-searching, peniten- 
tial self-humiliation, is set forth as its chief, if not 
its only office. In the modern reform, it becomes 
only another name for the most bitter railing 
against other men and other consciences. They 
make light of this sacred faculty of the soul who 
are ever allowing it to roam abroad, to the neglect 
of that spiritual home which God has intrusted to 
its care, and for which He has given it so full and 
clear a directory. They make light of it who, in 
the luxury of a false conscientiousness, hold them- 
selves responsible for every thing but that for 
which alone a man is truly responsible, his con- 
science itself, or the state of soul which gives moral 
character to all outward acts. 

But what a melancholy contrast to this universal 
sense of responsibility is presented in the actual 
condition of the world! How full of conscience, 
and yet how full of crime! How full of patriot- 
ism, and yet, from the politician’s own showing, 
how fearful the amount and steady increase of po- 
litical corruption! The most direful passions, too, 
are called out, and all in the name of truth and 
righteousness. How different from the spirit of 
the New Testament! How refreshing, after hav- 
ing listened to the heated harangues of one of our 
reform conventions, to turn to the pages of Paul 
and John! It is like emerging from the suffocating 
atmosphere of the sultry vault into the pure and 
balmy air of heaven. How serene the repose of the 
Scriptures to one who turns away in weariness 
from these chafing logomachies, these fierce battles 
of the spirit, in which, could we only see the invis- 
ible essences of things, there might be discerned a 
more bitter enmity, a more malignant strife of 
soul, than ever rose up to Heaven’s eye from the 
blood-stained fields of the Crimea. 

Let men study themselves, Let each man indi- 
vidually make conscience of doing this, and con- 
science would speedily be restored to health, It 
is this looking abroad makes all the darkness. Let 
men habitually turn the eye within, and every 
thing outward would inevitably come right. The 
state would be reformed ; society would be reform- 
ed; the world would be reformed. There would, 
in that case, too, be a much more clear discernment 
of outward things. The healthy conscience would 
clarify the ethical intelligence. It would be “ the 
anointing that shall teach us all things.” Men 
would have, thereby, more correct views of the du- 
ties that spring out of our social relations. They 
would at length discover the folly of expecting the 
regeneration of the world, or of the race,.in any 
magic power of forms and institutions—thus find- 
ing the secret of all good outward government in 
the right regimen of the inner realm, 


ong . 
Ehitar’s Ensy Chair. 

ACHEL has come, and seen, and conquered. 

Here in New York we have all been talking 


about her. We have all rubbed up our French, 
and been to see her. We have grown suddenly 
familiar with French tragedy. ‘‘ What a great poet 
is Corneille!” we have discovered ; we, who had all 
thought the French drama to be only the synonym 
of stately stupidity. ‘ How soft and sweet is Ra- 
cine !” we have all murmured ; we, who had sup- 
posed Racine to be only a rhymer of grand old 








Have we not had accurate and de- 


| tailed descriptions of Rachel’s wardrobe and jew- 


els? Have we not read her letter declining to 
intone the Marseillaise ? Have we not caught in 
the air flying rumors of her disappointment and 
disgust? Have we not encountered her suddenly 
in shops, and seen, with sympathy, Phedre buying 
muslin, and Marie Stuart surveying bonnets ? 
Have we not seen and heard all the small retorts ? 
but, ah! have we not felt the touch of genius, and 
owned its power, as Memnon owned the morning, 
by a strain of responsive music ? 

If you saw her first night, it is as if you had 
heard the first tone of morning-struck Memnon— 
the impression was so new and strange. We old 
Easy Chair (for editorial rigors require such a mel- 
ancholy style of grammar) had often seen her in 
Paris, and, as you know, we speculated last month 
upon the probable chances of her success here. 

Popular success is so incalculable! And we are 
so capricious! If Meyerbeer or Auber bring out 
an opera in Paris, the first night is an event, and 
the success is about as sure as any thing that has not 
yethappened. But we go and hear Kobert and the 
Huguenots, and wonder who wrote such long operas, 
yawn, fall asleep, and go home. It is no event, 
but a pleasing refreshment of slumber. 

Jenny Lind’s first night was an event. Grisi’s 
hardly. Alboni’s and Sontag’s not so. But with 
less tumult of excitement than at Jenny Lind’s 
first appearance, Rachel's was a great event. Let 
all the Easy Chairs who were present rejoice. Let 
every summer bird, who flew home with the first 
days of September and perched for that evening in 
the Metropolitan Theatre, be glad that he had so 
fair a nest and a moment so memorable. How 
many first nights every man has seen! How much 
trying of the popular taste—how much hope, doubt, 
despair! Even Miss Grace Green, the young and 
lovely débutante, of whom, we are told in flourish- 
ing advertisements, every body has heard so much, 
to see whom, according to the same authority, the 
whole world is a-tiptoe—even the lovely Grace 
Green has her circle of admirers and devotees, 
who regard her first appearance as a memorable 
event. Alas! it is a newspaper immortality of a 
day! She appears, and her name is noticed. But 
the great shades of Siddons and Oldfield are un- 
disturbed. The world does not discuss Miss Grace 
Green with its morning’s coffee ; and the walls are 
smeared to day with the placards of the lovely 
Belinda Brown’s first appearance to-morrow even- 
ing. 

But Rachel’s first night was truly triumphant. 
Why can not paragraphists tell the truth? Above 
all, why can not correspondents of out-of-town jour- 
nals occasionally venture to be correct? The house 
was full of as fine an audience as was ever assem- 
bled. Stars and garters were not, but had repub- 
lican breasts and legs room for such adornments, 
there would have been a blaze of that kind also. It 
was a quiet, appreciative, sympathetic, and intelli- 
gent audience. It was, perhaps, not more than one- 
third American. The rest were French, and for- 
eigners of other nations. There were many from 
the South. Among the crowd, here and again, 
there were the faees of known and unknown poets. 
The editors were there. The enthusiasts were 
there. Had we been Rachel instead of an Easy 
Chair, the curtain could not have risen upon an 
audience to which we should so willingly have 
played—by which we would so willingly have been 
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judged. There was an intellectual atmosphere in | 
the house. ‘“ This is a service of art,” seemed to 
be the feeling of every one present. It had come 
round, in the inscrutable course of history, that 
Corneille and the old French drama was to make | 
its appeal to America and a spirit the most differ- 
ent from its own. Good reader, when your dra- 
mas have become classic in your country, and a 
Feejee audience, of other manners and minds than 
ours, assembles to hear them, may some unborn | 
Rachel be your interpreter, and teach the Feejees 
that your fame was not folly. 

There was a long French play first. 
was witty, and performed with elegance. It was | 
easy to see the different dramatic feeling. Our 
theatre is a gross Saxon tradition: the French is 
full of the fineness of French genius. Even the 
hard things are delicately insinuated ; they are not | 
coarsely flung as they are with us. 

The audience behaved well. It listened with in- | 
terest, because every body understood the play. 
But it was too long, and we were all glad to see | 
the curtain drop, and know that it would rise upon | 
Rachel. The orchestra, in the entr’acte, played 
the music of the last scene of Lucia. You know 
how sad and wailing itis. You know what morbid | 
music itis. You may fancy, then; how every sus- 
ceptible, enthusiastic mind was prepared —how 
plastic it must have been—how ready for every 
strong and passionate impression. The two chairs, 
rigorously demanded by the unities, were proper- 
ly placed. The music ceased: there was a lull: 


But that 


the curtain rose and disclosed a scene in Rome. 
Two draped figures, like Romans in old pictures, 


entered and declaimed. They turned to go, but 
before they had left the scene—before the eye was 
quite ready—as if she had suddenly become vis- 
ible, without entering, like a ghost—there was 
Rachel. She stood in full profile to the audience. 
Her dress was a falling white cloud of grace. You 
have seen such drapery in your idealized remem- 
brance of the great statues. Her left hand, which 
was toward the audience, hung by her side; the 
right was muffled in her robe. Her head was cast 
forward, a golden band circling her black hair. 
The pose, the expression, the movement, were all 
prelusive and prophetic, as an overture holds all 
the sadness of the lyrical tragedy—as a bud folds 
all the beauty of the flower—so that first glance 
of Rachel was the touch of the key-note. 

The audience received her with solid applause. 
There was no hooting, no whistling, no tumult of 
any kind. One indiscreet brother tried to yelp, 
and was instantly suppressed. The reception was 
generous and intelligent. It said, ‘‘ We are here 
to judge you, and we are willing to grant every 
thing to which you have your right.” It was the 
right reception for a great artist. It acknowledged 
her previous fame by courtesy. It expressed the 
intelligence which could approve or revise that 
fame. 

Yes, astonished friend, approve or revise even a 
Parisian decision. 

Rachel was equal to that reception and to her 
réle of great artist. There was not so much as the 
lift of an eyebrow in condescension to the au- 
dience. ‘‘I will not buy success at any easy rate,” 
she seemed to say. ‘Crown me for what I really 
am, or dethrone me. It is easy to rave, and rage, 
and wallow. Here I am, without accessory of 
scene or company—alone, upon a bare stage, de- 





| thusiasm. 


| the very height of her art. 





claiming verse in an unknown tongue — verse 
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which you have been wont to consider absurd and 
stilted. But you show that you have a right to 
sit in judgment upon the thing itself, and you shall 
do so.” 

So simply she began. The artist and the audience 


| were mutually worthy. Her action was symmetri- 


cal throughout. No one part was more perfectly 
done than another, but the varied importance of 
the parts made the differing excellence of the act- 
ing. The applause was as discriminating. It 
shifted from sensation to murmur, and ran all 
along the line of feeling until it exploded in en- 
In the extreme moment of hearing her 
lover’s fate, Camille sinks fainting in the chair, 
after a pantomime of fluctuating emotion which is 
Just then some be- 
wildered poet flung a huge bouquet upon the stage, 
which fell, shattered like a cabbage, at the very 
feet of the Roman who was declaiming. Perplexed 
for a moment—uncertain whether the laws of our 
theatre might not require some notice to be taken 
of the bouquet—unwilling, upon the first night, to 
do any thing contrary to courtesy, the Roman 
faltered and paused, made a halting step toward 
the smashed flowers, raised them doubtfully, and 
turned toward Rachel, when a sudden No! rang 
through the house like a gust, and the dismayed 
Thespian dropped the bouquet like a hot cannon- 
ball, and proceeded with his part. 

For an hour and a half the curtain was up, and 
the eyes of the audience were riveted upon Rachel. 
For an hour and a half there was the constant in- 
crease of passionate intensity, until love and de- 
spair culminated in the famous denunciation; the 
house hung breathless upon that wild whirl of 
tragic force—and Camille lay dead, and the cur- 
tain was down, before that rapt and amazed silence 
was conscious of itself. 

Then came the judgment—the verdict which 
was worth having after such a trial—the crown, 
and the garland, and the pean. 
and there, wan and wavering, 
of Camille, the woman Rachel. 
her flowing drapery just where she had fallen, 
and seemed to be the spirit of herself. But pale 
and trembling, she flickered in the tempest of ap- 
plause. The audience stood, and waved hats and 
handkerchiefs, and flowers fell in pyramids; and 
that quick, earnest, meaning “ brava!” was undis- 
turbed by any discordant sound. It was a great 
triumph. It was too much for the excited and ex- 
hausted Rachel. She knew that the news would 
instantly fly across the sea—that Paris would hear 


The curtain rose, 
stood the ghost 
She had risen in 


| of her victory over a new continent—that perhaps 


Ristori’s foot would be found, after all, too large 
for the slipper. She wavered for a moment—then 
some one rushed forward and caught her as she 
fell—and the curtain came down. 

There was no attempt at a recall. There was 
something too real in the whole scene. The au- 
dience silently arose and slowly separated. Ladies 
sat in groups upon the benches with white faces 
and red eyes. They all thought her beautiful. 
They all forgave every thing, and they all denied 
every thing. It wasararetriumph. We so love 
what we greatly admire, that we all longed to love 
Rachel. 

In a few moments nothing remained but a dark 
theatre—a vast, black, still space. A few men 
smelling of lemon-peel and talking eager French 
stood about. There was an odor of gas and heated 
hall. Do you call it a success? Where do you 
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look for success? In the box-book or in the mind ? | Pearl Street or Broadway. Suppose that no ticket 


Undoubtedly M. Raphael Felix would answer, in 
the box-book. Let us all answer, and believe, in 
both, 


Tue last paragraph suggests the question of 
price, upon which all our managers are wrecked. 
Experience is so dear a teacher that nobody goes to 
school to him. He stands the forbidding Gray- 
beard, and has stood since the world began, and 
nobody attends to him. But he deals his blows 
privately, in the pocket, in the heart, in the head, 
and we all feel and acknowledge him; we all suffer 
his insolence, and smile sweetly with our lips and 
sneer with our souls. Experience is the Old Man 
of the Sea, and we are all Sinbads, He rides us 
relentlessly, and we have to carry the odiqus bur- 
den. But who profits by him? What other crop 
than a most profane harvest of oaths and impa- 
tience does he reap? Then what hopeless Sinbads 
managers are! How dreadfully they are ridden 
by this detestable old monster of Experience, and 
how they won’t learn! How they take the field 
with purple programmes every autumn, and re- 
treat in universal dismay and defeat every spring. 
In the early September days, when the array of 
capitals, italics, small pica, large pica, minion, 
and whatever other kinds of type there are, is mar- 
shaled upon the fresh newspaper page, under the 
airy head of “‘ Amusements,” how like it is to 
the last fall’s array—as like as the last new novel 
to the penultimate new novel, And how surely 
the coming spring is going to resemble the one that 
is gone! 

The problem of prices has long since been solved 
in the older countries. But we new people are still 
struggling with the solution. The operas every 
where and the theatres have a regular tariff, a fixed 
rate. It is not difficult to discover what that rate 
may be in any community. It is not hard to find 
out whether people will pay one dollar or two as a 
general rule. And there is no mistake so great as 
that of constantly trying the experiment, and con- 
stantly proving it one way. The Academy of 
Music would be well filled at a dollar. It is empty, 
or full of dead-heads, at two dollars. Now let us 
suppose that the monthly expenses of the Academy 
of Music are two millions of dollars—let us have 
the card of the authorities to that effect—let it be 
stated that the opera relies in this country upon 
popular encouragement for support, and that in 
Europe it enjoys immense subventions from the 
Government. Let this be stated with peculiar 
eloquence. Well, who cares? Do you? Do we? 
An Easy Chair may, perhaps, afford two dollars a 
week during the season for opera, if it is a very 
musical Easy Chair. Do managers suppose that 
an Easy Chair having used up that amount on 
Monday, is going to double and treble it by Fri- 
day? A right-minded Easy Chair severely calls 
the manager’s attention to Mrs., the Misses, and 
the Masters Easy Chair, and sternly asks if man- 
agers are physically as well as economically blind ? 
The truth would seem to have been sufficiently 
demonstrated that in this country low prices, great 
sales, and moderate profits, must be the rule in gen- 
eral business. There are, indeed, great prizes that 
the lucky draw. But the great number are named 
Murad, and are the unlucky. If you choose to ask 
great prices, if you constitute your article a luxury, 
you will limit the sale. That is as true in Four- 
teenth Street, or even in Irving Place, as it is in 





to hear Grisi had been more than a dollar, do you 
suppose that Grisi would have failed as she did? 
Suppose that the prices to hear Rachel had been no 
greater than a dollar for the best places, do you 
suppose there would have been any small houses ? 
This Easy Chair supposes no such thing. Couldn't 
she have come for that? Then we can’t have her, 
or only as a luxury. Noman can expect to make 
a great fortune by her coming. 

But mark a plain tale. Rachel’s houses were 
not jammed at any time. There was an outcry 
against her prices in the papers. The houses con- 
tinued thin, and grew even more attenuated. M. 
the Manager, sent a letter to the papers saying, 
that his expenses were so great that he must con- 
tinue the rates of admission, and there was a fine 
flourish about the intellectual luxury. The public, 
totally regardless of luxuries of that kind at that 
price, staid away. The papers bombarded M. the 
Manager’s box-office. There was a very poor house 
one night, and the next morning M. the Manager, 
sent another letter to the papers, coolly stating 
that his receipts had been much beyond his expec- 
tations, and that Mademoiselle yielding to this, 
and touched by that, had desired to have the 
prices reduced. Was this transparent? or was it 
very much like truth? 

It was a capitulation to low prices, to the law of 
amusement of the country. But a surrender is al- 
ways bad prestige. A royal concession is never 
heartily hailed, because a concession implies that 
a right has been withheld. If Rachel had com- 
menced at one dollar, or even a little more, she 
would have been spared chagrin, and the public 
would have had no loss in its feeling concerning 
her. 

The moral of all this is, that nobody will learn. 
The next Rachel will do the same thing. The next 
M, the Manager, will write a letter that nobody 
believes, and then eat his own words with a grace- 
ful smile. And the difficulty is, that if the words are 
true, nobody cares. A manager who proposes to 
make money out of the public, has no especial right 
to berate that public for want of generous taste, if 
he miscalculates his chances and fails. When M. 
the Manager, shrugs his shoulders and regrets that 
the love of intellectual luxvry has been lost in the 
greed of money, does a pensive Easy Chair sup- 
pose that M. is really sad about the want of ap- 
preciation of art, or savage at his failure to exploit 
the public taste to his own private advantage? If 
a man has faith in the public, and a sincere desire 
to advance the interests of art, let him invite the 
co-operation of the public, and state fairly that it 
is impossible to secure certain artists unless people 
will really sacrifice an occasional bottle of Cham- 
pagne. This makes a grave matter of it at once, 
and puts it upon a proper ground. There is, then, 
no reason of complaint if every thing be honorably 
and carefully managed; and if every thing fails, 
and the interests of art decline, the manager may 
fairly regret the want of public interest in art. 
But any man who proposes to make money him- 
self by promoting the interests of art, and who has 
money for the first aim of his efforts, has debarred 
himself from the right of accusing the public. He 
simply proposes to amuse them, and they decline 
to be amused upon his terms. If a man invites us 
to sacrifice ourselves, let us know that he really 
means sacrificing, which can only be shown to us 
by his leading the way. 
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But, apart from this, we think still, as we have 
constantly stated, that the best way, from every 


point of view, if we want to have an opera, or sus- 


tain any other kind of amusement among us, is to 
have it at a cheap rate. 
it will certainly fail, dear. It’s a good principle, 
though the grammar may be questionable. There- 
fore, why not try a cheap opera season? Why not 


give us Lagrange, and Hensler, and Brignoli, and | 


Amodio—yea, and even Castellan, who will not 
make any furore—at one dollar? 


ventions in Europe? Well, they have no subven- 


tions here. We must make our plans without sub- | 


ventions. 

You, our country friends, will surely support us 
in this movement. Who is for cheap amusement ? 
Who is for having the best thing at the lowest 
price ? 
at Niblo’s flourished ?, And do you remember why ? 
Do you know how the Pyne opera at Niblo’s has 
flourished? And do you know why? Because 


they don’t charge two dollars a seat; because they | 


say nothing about subventions; and because they 
are silent about the public’s indifference to art. 
Probably we shall not learn. Probably the old 
man of the sea, Experience, will ride our unhappy 
managers this winter as he always has done. Afar 
his coming shines. Do you see those dreadful legs ? 
Do you see that leering smile? Do you know how 
very heavy he is? How we all run, and shirk, 
and try to escape; and how remorselessly he strad- 
dles our shoulders, and rides us on to wisdom. 
But there is one trap that can catch him; there is 
one lever that can pry him off the managerial 
shoulders. It is a trap and a lever that all people 
scorn, especially managers. It is a sound that is 
noi musical, except to men of genius who see their 
way clearly, like Barnumbo of the mermaids, and 
the woolly horses, and the quarterns. The trap is 
cheapness, and the lever is low prices. But who, 


of all the men who hold the winning cards, are go- | 


ing to win? 
Alas! echo answers, ‘‘ Nobody.” 


WE Cockney people in the city fancy that you 
country people are very much interested in our do- 


ings. We suppose, at hottom, that you care much 
more for our affairs than you do for your own; 
that your own are very dull compared with ours, 
We imagine that our fashions arrest you; that you 
wonder, leaning on the plow, whether skirts are 
long or short this season; whether black satin 


waistcoats hold their own still; and as by the | 


evening fire you look at the prints of the Empress 


Josephine, and the ladies of Queen Anne, and of 


Vandyck, we fancy you wondering whether those 
days can ever return again, and the ladies (God 
bless them! as the old toast says) be once more 
hideous in hoops, or lank in short waists and no 
crinoline. 

Now you see the advantage of an Easy Chair of 
a contemplative and observant turn of mind; for 
sitting here in the heart of Babylon, and surveying 
the scene, we can tell you something you might 
not have dreamed. 

Queen Anne has returned! 

You remember, if you lived a century and a 
half ago, when Congreve was charming the town, 
and Sir Richard Steele was saying splendid things 
of women in general, how her gracious Majesty 
used to totter, or waddle, or by whatever other 
name you choose to describe the movement, along 

Vor. XI.—No. 66.—3 H 


If it won’t succeed cheap, | 


Have they sub- | 


Do you remember how the Sontag opera | 


the Park, and graciously cure the King’s evil by 
her gracious touch, Your old, fat, strabismic 
friend, Dr. Johnson, remembers to have been touch- 
ed by her, but vainly. 

To our eyes, both in the Park and in the pictures 
of her going in the Park, Queen Anne was mainly 
| memorable for that puncheon of dress in which 
| she was always packed. There was a continent 
of brocade, out of which rose a lofty peak of 
| head. That was the Queen. There was no beauty 
of form, no grace of movement; only a circular 
gown with a head above and two uneasy feet be- 
neath. How she sat down; what became of that 
bulge of brocade when she sat; what, in short, it 


| was all for, surpassed our young imaginations to 


| conceive. Yet that was our sole idea of the Queen 
tous. Queen Anne is only a great hoop. Put her 
in the lanky robe of the next century, of the first 
empire of France, and who would know her ? 

It was so, musing upon the sweet tyranny of 
fashion, so that at length a hoop becomes part of 
history, that we strolled up Broadway not long 
since, and gazed at the passers. It was one of 
those lovely mornings when the year, already fallen 
into its autumn humor, seems to be lost in a dream 
of spring. We say a dream of spring, because 
there is something so pensive and delicate in those 
days, that they more easily seem a dream than a 
reality. As we mused—for how could we help it ? 
—upon all the young and pretty faces that went by, 
and told a hundred fortunes of a hundred beauties 
in our heart, we found ourselves suddenly driven 
to the very verge of the side-walk by a moving 
mass of millinery, or mantua-making, or whatever 
the technical term may be which describes a wo- 
man’s dress. It was not only expansive, it was 
not only a heavy cloud of crinoline, against which 
at balls and other festive entertainments we have 
pushed and leaned with great satisfaction and with- 
| out any real resistance, but it was a hard substance 
that. we encountered, and we incontinently gave 
way. 

Then we turned and looked, and behold Queen 
Anne! 

She occupied the walk as she advanced. She 
no longer touched men for the evil, but she touch- 
ed the side-walk for the dirt. And as the first Anne 
made the one clean, so the second Anne made the 
|other. But as we turned, lost in admiration, we 

beheld another Queen Anne coming up the street. 

There was clearly no room to pass, and to step 
| down among the carts and omnibuses was impos- 
sible. Both came sailing on, and we and the rest of 
| the loitering world awaited with curiosity the mo- 
ment of collision. The two queens approached, ap- 
| parently unconscious, but it was easy enough to see 
| how deeply concerned they were in the issue. Who 

could give? Who ever can give? Certainly, who 
| ever can be generous, and hurry to do the noble 
| thing. We are all vain, and call it modesty. We 
| are proud, and call it honor. We are unfeeling, 
| and call it principle. We are mean, and call it 
| morality. Why was not either of those ladies 
lovely enough to be lovelier? Why could not 
either do that graceful act of self-denial which the 
heart always requires much more deeply and se- 
cretly than it requires any performance called hon- 
orable, and which comes from humility, and is 
therefore higher than pride ? 

Not they. They advanced serenely. With 
grace? with dignity? with maidenly modesty? 











| Dear country friend, not at all—with style. Which 
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springs from character? Dear Rusticus, you try 
our patience—from crinoline stiffened with wire 
and whalebone. 
But the moment was imminent. They were 
about meeting, when Mrs. Buckram suddenly 
turned and disappeared in a shop, and Mrs. Fust- 
ian swept on without accident. We have seen 
greater problems less ingeniously solved. There 
is, after all, nothing like the instinct of necessity. 
We pursued our way, and could not but remark 
that skirts had a circumference for which unassist- 
ed crinoline could not account. Long tottering 
upon the verge of hoops, Fashion had at length 
made the plunge, and, to tell truth, we are all 
drawn after. Into how many abysses of the kind 
have we not been drawn, and in each have we not 
been at home? It is in vain to quarrel with Fash- 
ion. It has a magic which persuades us all. We 
men are led through every whim of form. We wear 
waists short, then long; boots square-toed, then 
round; gaiters ; knee-breeches and buckles; loose 
trowsers, tight trowsers; coats flowered in gold, 
with yellow and red skirts; round black hats, 
cocked hats, hats with feathers. Will you look 
through two centuries of costume, and then gravely 
sneer at fashion? Would the Reverend Hoarfrost 
Squaretoe dare to dress as John Calvin did or grim 
John Knox? Yet it does the naughty heart good 
to hear him denounce fashion. Was it Increase or 
Cotton Mather who preached those sour sermons 
against head-dresses in New England? Which- 
ever it was, he was a good man, but—to that ex- 
tent—an ass. Common sense is the first necessity 
with those who propose to mend morals or manners, 
Fashion is only a form of obedience to the tempo- 
rary law of the world in the matter concerned. You 
think, perhaps, a slouched hat with plumes hand- 
somer than a round hat of the stove-pipe pattern. 
Will you, therefore, walk down town in such a hat 
to-morrow? What! are you afraid of a sneer? 
Will you not suffer a sneer for the sake of appear- 
ing beautiful ? 

The force of fashion must be sought in our in- 
stinctive modesty and wish to stand well with men. 
A man eccentric in dress is usually a shallow man 
or a fanatic. No sane man wishes to be conspicu- 
ous for the sake of being conspicuous. If circum- 
stances compel it, a wise man will yield. The old 
knee-breeches are quaint, but we are glad that the 
senior Easy Chair permitted his trowsers to fall to 
his ancles. On the other hand, our cousin Gusta- 
vus will wear the swallow-tailed dress-coat, be- 
cause it used to be the fashion when he was young, 
and because it is so silly, says G., to be bullied by 
the fashion. The result is, that he is not only a 
ridiculous spectacle, but he has sacrificed good- 
temper, charity, and sweet manners in order to be 
ridiculous. Because he has held on to his swallow- 
tails so pugnaciously that the world has smiled at 
him, and treated him like a foolish child as he is, 
until he is morbid about those absurd skirts, and 
wears them defiantly, and passes along the street 
swinging them severely, with an air that says, 
“What fools you all are not to wear swallow- 
tailed coats!” The truth is, that cousin Gustavus 
is like Increase or Cotton Mather, whichever it was 
who preached against head-dresses. He is an —, 
and you wish his swallow-tails would only fly away 
with him. Then they would be of some service to 
the world. 

So, Rusticus, let us make up our minds to Queen 


not in the fashion, it is in the opposition to it. Be- 
hold how we are wheedled! The beginning seems 
hard, but your eye will soon surrender. Hoops 
will very soon persuade you that hoops are hand- 
some; or, even if they fail to do that, you will feel 
that hoops are, in some indescribable way, the 
thing; and you will be easier if you see your Je- 
mima Ann hooped than if you saw her lanky and 
limp. If you doubt, just step up and look at your 
wife’s wedding bonnet. She went to the church in 
it on the first Sunday of the honeymoon. Do you 
think the congregation could stand it now? Do 
you not know that the Reverend Hoarfrost Square- 
toe would preach a pointed sermon upon the frivol- 
ities of fashion, just as he would have preached 
upon the same subject thirty years ago, if your wife 
had worn upon her bridal Sabbath the very bonnet 
which is quietly in the mode to-day ? 

It is a gentle tyrant, let them say what they 
will. It does not cost us much pains, and no new 
linen, Rusticus, to have our round collars sharp- 
ened, or our sharp collars made round. Then the 
toes of our boots change as gradually as the sea- 
sons, and our trowsers fill out no more rapidly 
than the waxing moon. 

And if we are really weary, let us refresh our 
minds with the spectacle of the things that have 
no fashion, but enjoy an immortality of beauty 
and charm. Green leaves are always in fashion 
with the spring trees, and the autumn modes are 
pears and apples. The year has but a four-fold 
change of garments, nor does their style ever alter. 
Here comes Queen Anne: let us make our best 
bow to her Majesty. ‘This Easy Chair is a mon- 
archist for the nonce, and prays no fairer fate than 
to be touched by her. 


AMONG our new song birds we must not forget 
Miss Hensler. Domestic nightingales are none 
the worse because they are domestic. Suppose a 
Florentine should scoff at the sweet singing of the 
Boboli gardens, and long for an American thrush. 
How incomprehensible it would be to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cerulean Blue, who have just come to Flo- 
rence for their honey-moon! What a placid pity 
the Blues and all the rest of us would have for the 
Florentine who could not see the beauty of the 
Boboli, and could not hear the music of his own 
birds! 

Are you quite sure that we are not that Floren- 
tine? Miss Hensler sang for two or three even- 
ings at the close of last season. Shall we confess 
how charming her voice was, and her simple, maid- 
enly manner, after the elaborate affectation of sec- 
ond-rate first-rate singers? The voice was so 
sweet and fresh. It had upon it the bloom of 
youth. It sounded less of green-rooms, and paste- 
board crowns, and cotton velvet than of Boboli 
gardens and sunny skies. 

“But it wants power ?” 

‘Undoubtedly ; so does a lark’s voice.” 

“ Oh, it is a sweet voice enough, and fresh, and 
flexible, and all that, if that’s what you want.” 
“Exactly; that is what we want. In singing, 
it may never have occurred to you that music is 
a desirable thing. Sweetness in a voice is very 
much like color in a picture. Perhaps you prefer 
your pictures without color. Perhaps in your 
preferences roulades take the place of richness, 
and skill of sweetness. That is right enough, if 
your taste is so. In Paris they dispense with 





Anne. It may seem ridiculous, but the ridicule is 


flowers now at great entertainments. The manu- 





fa 


facture of the artificial has attained such a perfec- 
tion that no housekeeper, who regards cleanliness 
and dislikes litter, will ever cumber her tables and 
vases with green things that wither in water and 
make dirt. You can hire the most exquisite plants 
in immortal full flower. You can have sumptu- 
ous vases of the most tender devices gushing with 
roses, upon which you have only to drop an atom 
of the attar, and you have Cashmere itself. Art 
has successfully displaced nature. Garden roses 
that grow on bushes are entirely out. It was only 
a quaint old fashion of paradise.” 

Are we much behind? Hasten to the Academy 
and listen. 

Miss Hensler had great success in Milan. It 
was the foreign nightingale. Besides, she was an 
American, and America is the symbol of some- 
thing hopeful to the sighing Italians. They liked 
her simplicity and easy grace. They were less 
nervous about the height and force of a note than 
about its quality. Do you not know—they 
are children of the sun. They live in a lovely 
nature, in a gracious art; and a singer is worthy 
not according to her chigue, but according to her 
charm, 

Bland old Mrs. Bitumen, in the last century, 
went to see Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. Siddons played 
Lady Macbeth, and when the thrilled theatre hung 
pale upon her movement as she strove with the 
damned spot, old Mrs. Bitumen took snuff and 
sneezed in the very crisis of the play. The im- 
pressible audience hissed. “ How strange,” said 
old Mrs. Bitumen as she replenished her nose, 
*‘ that people should think a woman a great actress 
who dressés so abominably!” Old Mrs. Bitumen 
was a witty woman; but the moral of the story 
is not that Mrs. Siddons was a poor actress. 

Miss Hensler is not a sweet singer because she 
is an American; she is a sweet singer and an 
American. When you go to see her, don’t go to 
see Malibran, nor Pasta, nor Jenny Lind. And 
because you don’t find any of those artistes, why 
turn the nose? Have you not listened to Truffi 
with enthusiasm? When you go to hear her, go 
as you would go to the woods and fields and hear 
the birds. The tears may not come to your eyes, 
nor your heart stop beating; but pleasure will 
drop inte your heart. You will smell less orange- 
peel and more violets. Now oranges are good; 
but are violets bad? Are they naughty because 
they are not oranges? 


WE die in America as fast as we live. Diseases 
share the intensity of our life and our climate. 
What a wail has saddened the dying summer com- 
ing from the South! How fearful the daily story 
of malignant sickness in a few fated towns! There 
are certain things that we always unconsciously 
place in the past. War to us Americans is rather 
an antiquated fact. When any one fell in the 
Mexican campaign nobody could escape the feel- 
ing that it was a kind of irregular, melancholy 
cutting off. To have perished at Marathon, to 
have fallen at Waterloo, was to have a historical 
prestige. Even now to be killed in the Crimea is, 
from the military point of view, not so mournful, 
because the contest is really a great one, and the 
eyes of the world are fixed upon it. 

But great wars seem to be obselete; at least 
civilization regrets them, and contemplates their 
necessity with a shudder;-and great pestilences 
we thought, as children, were remote and histor- 
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ical. There was the plague in London and the 
plague in Egypt. There was also the yellow fever 
in America at the beginning of the century. But 
we thought it had gone out with the novels of 
Brockden Brown who wrote about it. Then came 
the cholera, and undeceived us as to pestilence, as 
afterward the Mexican campaign undeceived us as 
to war. 

And early in the last spring, we remember to have 
heard wise men mutter about our Chair that the 
scourge of yellow fever would commence a Northern 
progress with the summer then coming; that it 
would advance slowly, and with deadly surety, and 
gradually, like an invading horde of barbarians, 
desolate the land as it passed. Then, subsiding 
with the season, like an invading horde of bar- 
barians retiring to the silent gloom of winter-quar- 
ters, it would recommence its withering march with 
the growing season. 

The prediction is so far fulfilled, that there 
seems no reason to doubt that it will be entirely 
so. We must calculate upon its sure arrival among 
us, or very near us, with the next summer. And 
what it will be, let Norfolk tell us. What it will 
be, let the history of the City fifty years ago tell 
us. If fearful in Norfolk, what will it be in New 
York? If fearful in New York in 1800, what will 
it be in New York in 1856? The length of the 
warning would seem to be an intimation of the in- 
tensity of the evil. Such a slow and imposing ad- 
vance is like a solemn voice in the air, crying at 
midnight and at morning, “ Prepare !” 

But when did ever a people or a city prepare ? 
We shall dance up to the edge of the abyss, until 
suddenly it crumbles beneath us, and we are gone. 
We play upon the edge of the rising tide. Its 
hollow, melancholy, fateful moan is but the music 
of our dancing. It rises and rises. We dance and 
dance. How soft the sky—how tender the gentle 
lights—and there! the moon is rising, and lifting 
a realm of romance out of the sea. The tide rises 
and rises. We dance and dance. The realms of 
romance are rising. But the sun is set, and the 
sea has consumed the children, 

We shall see if our Mayor is still the good officer 
he promised to be. To guide the city of New York 
through the chaos of a pestilence is a task that the 
brave might fear. In all the necessary filth of a 
metropolis a plague finds its favorite pasturage. 
But will it be best to wait until it is firmly feeding 
there, or prepare to poison it now ? 


Lonpow has lighted all its fires, and France has 
been to sing Te Deum at Nétre Dame, and the bod- 
ies of thousands of men are dust in the Crimea. 
If you read the newspapers you do not seem to have 
advanced in history. You might be a contempo- 
rary of Marlborough, and read of Blenheim ; or of 
older days, and read of Mareschal Saxe. War is 
the same thing in sixteen hundred or eighteen 
hundred, “It was a famous victory,” indeed ; 
but a victory brings with it something else than 
bonfires and lights at the window. 

There is always one house where there are no 
lights at the window, and in whose darkened si- 
lence the bursting bombs of popular joy have only 
a hateful sound. In every victory there are al- 
ways eyes which do not see the pageant of to-day— 
the banners and the triumph—but which see, soft- 
ened through the mist of their own tears, a placid 
Past full of youth and warm affection, tenderly 
painted with summer evenings, and winding riv- 
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ers, and flowery fields; and over the ruins of that 
lovely time, for the beauty and the grace gone for- 
ever, why should there be lamps at the windows, 
or light in the eyes ? 

The Easy Chair knows that, in great public 
events, private interests and feelings must needs be 
lost. But you know, too, candid friend, that every 
private in the ranks is a great general to his wife ; 
and although his name, even, will not get into 
print, while that of the general is blazoned, and a 
nation hurries to honor his family because they 
were his; yet the lonely widow, whom one black 
ribbon must suffice for mourning, does not grieve 
less in her way than the honored widow, and her 
sorrow is suffering quite as severe as the other. 
Through all the blazing spectacle of the triumph, 
can you not see that one black ribbon? Poverty, 
and woe, and despair hang out their banner also in 
the flaunting air. The proud drums rattle, and 
the martial music pours its majestic peals along 
all the streets, and fills the air with the resound- 
ing voice of victory ; but behind the black ribbon 
she hears other men far away, and the bursts of a 
barbarous music, and as she listens, silence falls 
suddenly upon the revelry around her. It is grief 
that stops her ears, and shuts the happy day from 
her eyes. Roll gently, drums! Horns! call more 
softly! If we honor those who conquered and 
lived, shall we not honor those who fought and 
died ? 

Great victories are always dearly bought, par- 
ticularly if you remember that they all have to be 
won over again. No question remains decided. 


There is no treaty so final that ambition will not 


question it, tear it, and let fly a broadside. The 
same old quarrels are always going on in the thea- 
tres, whether of public events, or private events, 
or the mimic scene itself. Has not Charles Reade 
told the most sparkling and lovely story of Mrs. 
Oldfield and Mrs, Bracegirdle? how they were 
each great and beautiful ? how the town was divid- 
ed? how Oldfield trusted in Nature, and Brace- 
girdle in art and tradition ? and how, finally, they 
strove together upon the stage, and the town de- 
cided? It decided for Oldfield; but if Peg Woff- 
ington heard Mrs. Bracegirdle correctly, then Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was a nobler woman as well as a great 
actress, and as Mrs. Oldfield was not less, we have 
two beautiful characters to remember. Thanks to 
Charles Reade! 

Therefore, since the old battles must be fought 
again, and the Crimea only changes its name with 
the century, being called at one time Marathon, 
and at another Waterloo, England shotld not let 
her lamps flare too high, nor France sing Te Deums 
too loudly. We, who only assist at the spectacle, 
and are not a part of it, see many things that the 
actors do not. And for our own humanity, and 
against the evil day that may be coming, let us 
remember not only the victors, but they who 
perished in victory—and not only the victors, but 
the vanquished. It is poor politics, but good hu- 
manity. It is poor finesse, but good religion. It 
is not common sense, but it is uncommon sense. 
When the claims of the individual are respected 
and acknowledged, the community, or the public, 
will be a thousand-fold more respectable. And 
he who, as the procession passes under his win- 
dow, looks out between his lamps which burn for 
the victory, with a tear that falls over the vic- 
tory—he is one of the ten men that save the 
city. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Wuo does not count on a first visit to Paris, 
among travelers or pleasure-seekers, whose course 
has not yet led over-ocean? What European, in- 
deed, starving among the cold sensations which 
relieve the tedium of other continental life, does 
not light up his future with brilliant fancies of the 
time when he shall pass the barrier, and open his 
eyes upon the glories of the continental capital ? 

Even the Italian, with Italian skies to bathe his 
soul withal, and Italian memories to feed his brain 
upon, is no sooner lifted, by a little purse-fullness, 
from the care which looks after the morrow’s live- 
lihood, than he pants to cross the mountains, and 
compare the new Imperial city with the relics of 
the old. 

The sons of Austrian princes, born to the posses- 
sion of the showiest of equipages and of mistresses, 
can not forego the hearing of music which out- 
melodies Strauss, and the sight of gardens which 
out-flower the loveliest parterres of the Prater or 
the Glacis. 

The calculating Swissmen—those New England- 
ers of Europe—no sooner break through the tram- 
mels of the Genevese schools, than they seek to air 
themselves in the courts of the Sorbonne, or idle in 
the alleys of the Luxembourg. 

It would be hard indeed to say whose traveling 
wish does not tend thither, or whose tastes can 
not find pleasant embalmment in the myrrhs and 
spices of Paris. We remember meeting, years ago— 
we dare not say how many—an American country 
clergyman upon the Boulevards of Paris; the old 
gravity and sourness which we remembered in him 
had given way to a joyous hilarity that almost 
shocked us; the closet man had wakened suddenly 
to an experience and a hearing of the outer world 
which charmed him by its variety, and in spite of 
his struggles, had wrought his sensations into a 
crazy boyishness of delight. Nor need a man of 
even the severest tastes or virtues find every thing 
a wickedness in the capital city. Our clergyman 
went home from his gay Boulevard ramble to the 
quiet family of a Genevese pastor living beyond 
the Seine, where the atmosphere wore the sober 
habit of his Puritan birth-place. 

Why not, then, a Queen? A Queen, moreover, 
who has shown her rambling tastes in gadding 
about Scotland and Ireland, and along the Rhine, 
these ten years past—why should not she riot in 
the new experience of Paris-seeing as much as any 
ofus all? We are in the way of forgetting that 
the Queen is, after all, a woman, with woman- 
ish curiosity and loves, with womanish whims 
and fancies, with womanish weaknessess and tea- 
drinking, with womanish resolves and skirts, 
with a womanish eye for colors and Paris hats. 
A woman with her own interests, too, and fam- 
ily connections; with her private memories of 
what her kinsfolk may have told her of the conti- 
nental capital ; with memories of some great great- 
grandsire who went there one day, long ago, as 
conqueror; with middle-age eagerness to look in 
Lucy Hocquet’s- shop-window, or to see the Tui- 
leries garden. 

Well, Queen Victoria has gone to Paris to re- 
alize there the fancies she brooded over, yet be- 
leagured all the while with the cumbrous institution 
of monarchy. It was a grand visit, to be commem- 
orated in Tennyson odes and by a hundred court 
historiographers ; but did the quiet enjoyment be- 
long to it which Mrs. Wondrous, who loves travel- 








ing, found when she first visited the great city, 
and under the guidance of a valet hunted up, week 
after week, all the quaintnesses and beauties of the 
metropolis ? 

Are not private eyes worth more, on the score of 
the pleasures they carry through to the brain, than 
the royalest of eyes? Is it so much, after all, to 
be a queen? What a trial (for one) to spend a 
week in Paris, and in that time never go shopping! 
What shall we say, too, of the charming saunter 
through the great Garden of Plants, with a stray 
cast of bread-crumbs to the brown bears or the 
Muscovy ducks? Or what of an unnoticed entrance 
upon the Opera saloon between the acts, with quick 
study of the toilets and a measuring of the new and 
strange faces? Or what of following the old bea- 


dle (as the world does) about the low corridors of | 


Notre Dame, with mind brimming with memories 
of the Hunchback and the dancing gipsy-girl? Or 
what of loitering along the Boulevard all the way 
to where the Bastile stood—thinking how it was— 
alone ? 

Poor Victoria! none of this was for her; but in- 
stead of it triumphal arches, and ten thousand eyes 
gazing her out of countenance, and always the 
starched monarchy sitting with her and command- 
ing her attention. Yet, for all this, it was a grand 
thing to have seen; the impersonated Rule of the 
two greatest nations sitting vis-d-ris, attended by 
a brilliant retinue, sweeping along at early dusk 
through the most magnificent street of the world, 
and every house a-glow with welcoming flame. 

The story of the matter is old now; every body 
has read descriptions of the royal cortége, from the 
landing at Boulogne to the arrival at the St. Cloud 
palace, where Eugenie welcomed the comer. Yet 
our record could not be complete without a men- 
tion of that splendid pageant, which revived in 


our prosaic day the memory of that fabulous splen- | 


dor which belonged to old heroic ages, when Plan- 
tagenets were kings, when men wore golden armor, 
and when fountains ran wine. 

And yet no such glitter of lampions lighted up 
the chivalric feasts as dazzled the eyes of Victoria. 
How wonderful to the men of those times of torches 
would have been the miracle of gas! whereby, 
through the mere turning of a thumb-screw, the 
great facade of the Hotel de Ville, with its popu- 
lation of marble heroes, was set on fire! How 
wonderful to the august profligates, men and wo- 
men, who trod the Versailles corridors in the time 
of the Pompadour, would have been that master 
magic by which a stranger queen was greeted, as 
the night came on, with a sight of her own palace 
of Windsor traced in fire beyond the fountains! 

How wonderful, even to our time, is the mag- 
nificent entertainment! and still more wonderful 
the ten-year change which has come over the Im- 
perial entertainer. When our kindly reader, who 
jogs over the road of foreign mention, was regaling 
himself with the journals of 46 (no Harper Maga- 
zine in that day !), the Imperial host, who has just 
now outgilded the golden times of Louis XIV., 
was an escaped culprit wearing only the title of 
prince, with a few castaways for retinue! 

Pray, what will those sterling English people 
of “good family” say, now that their Queen has 
visited the parvenu ? 

The matter is worth regarding in this light. It 
is, in some sense, a token of that advance in opin- 
ion which has undermined the outworks of old con- 
ventionalities. The British Queen visiting the 
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Emperor of ’51, is not only the seal upon a great 
alliance (without which Britain must have reeled 
on her island throne), but it is an assertion of the 
respect and of the place which energy, sagacity, 
and daring can command in our time, though they 
are illustrated in the action of an upstart. 

High houses of England, and “ first families” of 
Virginia can not blink the matter; men are grow- 
ing to be men, and women to be women. Indi- 
viduality is gaining voice; cliqueism, whether 
baronial, military, or political, is going to the wall. 
Action is never so much the test of worth as when 
action is freest; and the space is clearing for ac- 
tion. The dainty fellows of the “ Blues” have 
sneezed over their cups (in the Crimea) at the low- 
lived officers of France ; and yet the dainty fellows 
of the “‘ Blues” found no comfort and no hope be- 


| fore the Redan until they saw the tricolor waving 
| from the Malakoff. 


We venture to drop upon our paper still another 
mention, growing out of this queenly visit and its 
adjuncts. France is gaining a new stand-point. 
The metropolitan character of her capital is being 
intensified. Her ruler, in winning the palm for 
sagacity and energy among European monarchs, 
is adding to the influence of the nation. Her ar- 
mies are not only outranking all other European 
armies, but her treasury is outbalancing all other 
treasuries. The calm, stolid times of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s day have given place te a national glow 
under which French genius works its best issues. 
Fermentation is as much to France as to beer. 
Windy working ripens her power; quietude en- 
slaves and tames her. Her armies are better for 
attack than defense; better in the field than on 
town parade. 

A French monarch playing the host to the Queen 
of England seems, after a certain fashion, to illus- 
trate the superiority of French force. The splen- 


| did guardianship of the royal visitor seemed, in a 


certain sense, only an imperial rendering of the 
same services to the Queen which, a year ago, the 
full-fed forces of Canrobert rendered to the needy 
army of Raglan. In the new aspect that grows 
upon us of things European, France is more and 
more the mistress of national destinies. If Poland 
would be herself again, or Kossuth regenerate 
Hungary, the road to either restoration lies across 
the Tuileries court. It may not be an imperial 
road—it may be a bloody one—but it lies in that 
direction. Two hundred thousand French troops 
must say yes or no. 

But we forget, in this political drift which the 
Queenly visit has blown over our pages, the other 
and crowning topic which the last month’s mails 
have brought to our hand. 

It was worth a shout when the tricolor first 
streamed over the Malakoff tower, albeit ten thou- 
sand men were biting the dust below! Great 
achievement kindles admiration, however our 
sympathies may run; and after all that we had 
heard and known, through type, and plan, and 
picture, of the amazing strength of the Russian 
outworks, after so many tokens of the skill of the 
defense, every man must recognize, with a piaudit, 
the higher skill which annihilated the strength, 
and which made an end of the Russian power 
southward of the harbor of Sebastopol. An En- 
glish corporal, writing home some time last August, 
before the final bombardment, gives this little home 
picture of quiet war : 

“My pear Wire AND FamiLy,—In answer to 
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your most kind and long-looked for letter, received | epitome of the spirit of the war. Raglan might 
yesterday, the last of July, nothing gives me great- | have said it after Alma, or Pelissier the other day, 


er pleasure than to hear that the children are all so 
well, and, moreover, that you received the thirty 
shillings all safe; and I now send you thirty more, 
so you may be on the look-out for it. 

“Our regiment was in the trenches last week, 
when the Russians made a sortie, and J dare say 
you will hear of our bravery in the newspapers. But 
I am going to tell you about it. We laid still un- 
til the Russians came up, and they first fired a 
volley. I then jumped upon the trench to meet my 
match, when a Russian made one stab at me with 
his firelock and bayonet, but it was too low, and 
his bayonet went in between two barrels. I cock- 
ed my rifle and shot him through the forehead, 
when he fell. I then got over on the other side, 
when I saw a man catching the dead man by his 
leg to drag him off. He had no gun, and J ran 
my bayonet through him, and left the two dead; we 
charged the rest, but the bugler sounded the Rus- 
sian retreat, and they disappeared. 

‘“‘ After this, I went back to the two dead men, 
and on searching the man I shot I found nothing 
worth sending to you but the inclosed purse, and 
I hope you will take care of it, as I do assure you 
that I had to fight hard. I could not search the 
man that I stuck, because the field-officer came up 
tome. As I saw him coming, I told him not to 
tread on the Russian, and he asked me where the 
brute was. I then showed him, and he asked me 
how the barrel came knocked down, and I told him 
all how it happened, He then asked me my name, 
and I told him; he said I was to go to him in the 
morning, and he would give me a dollar. 

“This is the first man that I have killed with 
the bayonet, but I have shot many—as far as nine 
in one day, I have become a very good shot, and 
I think no more now of shooting a man than I do of 
eating a bit of biscuit.” 

We cite this as showing a new view of the sort 
of training belonging to the war spifit which has 
just now wrought the Crimean conquest. We cite 
it, moreover, as giving a bit of the inner history 
of the campaigners, which will never be set down 
by any Alison or Thiers, What a marvelous piece 
of human history might be made up only out of 
the rude “letters home” from soldiers in the Crim- 
ea! If old history could only be thus illuminated, 
how its grandeur would diminish and its smallness 
grow! How the miserable brutalities would gain, 
in the summing up, upon the heroic actions which 
now live in poetic story! 

And yet it would add greatly to our stock of 
historic truth if we could but lay our hands on the 
private “letters home” of some centurion or cap- 
tain of a company in the time of Diocletian or of 
Constantine—telling his wife how many Scythians 
or Visigoths he had “stuck,” and what were the 
contents of his camp-kettle, and sending his love 
to the little Roman children by the Tiber, and beg- 
ging for a few postage-stamps by return mail—or 
(what amounted to the same thing in that day) 
praying his beloved Agrippina to send tidings of 
herself by Marcus when his cohort came next year 
to join the Imperial forces ! 

There was no 7'imes journal, however, to record 
such letters as these. Captain Roman could never 
say to Agrippina, “I dare say you will hear of our 
bravery in the newspapers!” There is a touch of 
modernism and of reality in that observation which 
is worth more than forty pages of Alison. It is an 





or Gortschakoff a little longer back, and the Em- 
peror Napoleon is saying it, with his lampions and 
Invalid guns, to the next age. 

They know how to make a festal rejoicing in 
Paris, whether it be on a queenly visit or for a vic- 
tory. The Te Deum at Notre Dame, when the 
Emperor went with his court, was a scene worth 
the seeing. 

The streets all fluttered with banners, and th: 
sky was as beautifully clear as our best September 
weather at home. From ten in the morning the 
movement of the troops, appointed to take up posi- 
tions along the processional line of march, began. 
On the right side of the way were the restored 
National Guard, and on the left the troops of the 
line. 

The front of the old Cathedral, far up to the 
summit of its towers, was clothed with the mingled 
banners of the allied powers, and the arms of the 
allied nations were wrought upon colossal shields, 
which hung above the gates of entrance. In the 
open square before the Cathedral three tall masts 
bore immense banners, on which the arms of France 
were embroidered in gold. 

The interior was also magnificently decorated, 
and within two days’ time its sombre arches of 
stone had given place to a gorgeous canopy of 
crimson velvet, looped up with cords of gold. Be- 
neath was erected the high altar, on which were 
displayed all the riches of the sacristy. An arm- 
chair for the Emperor stood before it, the Prince 
Jerome sat at his left, while a vast tribune for the 
ladies of the court and of the friendly embassadors 
swept around the transept. 

The Paris journalists exhaust all their terms of 
exaggeration in describing the Imperial progress 
from the Tuileries to the altar of Nétre Dame. 
Eight beautiful horses drew the Imperial carriage, 
in which were seated Napoleon and the Prince 
Jerome. The drums beat, the trumpets sounded, 
the people shouted, and ladies waved their ker- 
chiefs from the overhanging balconies. 

A half hour past noon, when the church was al- 
ready filled, save the near space about the altar, 
the Archbishop, wearing his mitre, met the Em- 
peror at the door of the Cathedral, and greeted him 
thus : 

“Sire! I hasten to receive your Majesty at 
the portal of this august temple, which resounds 
with the glory of France. Let our solemn thanks- 
givings ascend to God for the brilliant success with 
which he has crowned our arms! So much of 
heroism will soon receive its recompense ; the great 
object which your Majesty, in accord with your 
Allies, pursues with so much firmness and wisdom, 
will soon be attained—a glorious and solid peace 
will be achieved.” 

And the Emperor replied: 

“T come here, Monsigneur, to thank Heaven for 
the triumph which he has vouchsafed to our arms; 
for the skill of generals and the courage of soldiers 
ean achieve nothing without the protection of 
Providence.” 

We can not follow the service, although the 
Archbishop presided in person, and the anthems 
were executed by the first operatic talent of the 
capital. It would be harsh to inquire, in the daz- 
zle of so much pomp, how much of religious fervor 
entered into the ceremony—how much the Em- 
peror was thinking of the “north forts” and his 
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new orders to Pelissier, and how little of his hu- 
mility before God. 

It is odd, indeed, how this vexed religion of ours 
is made to play the consolatrice in disaster to one 
party, and the helper of thanksgiving to another! 

Far away in northern Petersburg, perhaps at 
the very time of the Paris Te Deum, the mitred 
officers of the Greek Church—less Papal and more 
earnest in their devotions—were praying God to 
discomfit those ambitious worldlings of the West, 
who, with no reverence for the cross and the Chris- 
tian’s God, had banded together for the upholding 
of the damnable heathenism and lusts of the Os- 
manlee, and were committing. ravage and sack 
within the domestic borders of their sovereign fa- 
ther, the Emperor Alexander. 

It would seem, indeed, that a man could pray 
with more fervor for God’s help who was fighting 
in defense of his own fireside, than he who goes 
some thousand miles away to carry desolation into 
a neighboring monarch’s domain. It would seem 
that the crescent, and the many wives, and the 
drownings in sacks, were less hopeful oblations for 
Christian altars than the rude Russian sacrifice. 

Of course, however, we keep our sympathies 
stoutly as we can upon the civilized side, and only 
note these little incongruities to show how oddly 
civilization will sometimes mate itself with hea- 
thenism and licentiousness, and yet pray all the 
stronger (as need is) for God’s help. Indeed the 


religious element in this war, as in most wars, is 
the most unfortunate one, and appears to be so 
mixed with political chicanery, as to serve only as 


a support for weak minds to steady their war-faith 
withal; bearing no distant resemblance to the 
Lentan black of a city lady, who redeems a whole 
year of riot by a plethoric Good Friday of fast. 

While speaking of Russian religion, it may be 
worth while to jot down this little picture of Rus- 
sian masters and servants; remembering, however, 
that it comes from the jaundiced pen of a British 
observer. We clip it from a late number of Black- 
wood : 

‘The servants, for the greater part, are the serfs 
of their masters, or when the latter do not possess 
any of their own, they hire them from those who 
do. In the northern governments, where the pop- 
ulation is much denser than in the south, I believe 
it is a very common thing for the proprietor to give 
his serf a kind of ticket of leave, on condition that 
he pays him a certain sum annually for this privi- 
lege; the serfs then become domestic servants, or 
possibly knowing a trade, become journeymen, and 
sometimes masters themselves. When the latter 
case occurs their owners frequently recall them to 
the village again, which, of course, they object to, 
and are made to pay a good price for their free- 
dom. When a servant is a serf, and is guilty of any 
thing that may appear to his master against the 
rules of his house, the police are sent for, and the 
delinquent is walked off to receive a good flogging 
—not with the knout, however, but simply with a 
bunch of rods like a schoolboy; or he is put into 
solitary confinement, according to the request of 
his master, no inquiry whatever being made as to 
why he is punished, if the order for punishment 
be accompanied by the present of a rouble to the 
police officer. Men are punished in this way by 
mistake, and no notice taken of it. The men them- 
selves do not consider it as any disgrace to be 
flogged, and they even boast of how much they 
can support. I could never see that this system 
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produced any beneficial result ; on the contrary, it 
only hardened the men, who said that if they were 
flogged for nothing this time, it should be for some- 
thing the next, A coachman who was driving into 
a gateway met another coming out, and as neither 
the horses of the one nor the other could be made 
to back, there was a stoppage for foot-passengers 
that lasted two or three minutes. An officer of 
police happening to be passing at the time, order- 
ed his soldiers to take one of them off to the police, 
where he was severely flogged for what was no 
fault of his. If a droshky-driver overcharges or is 
impudent, you have only to tell him to drive to 
the police, and he falls at your feet, and will not 
only return you the overcharge, or beg your par- 
don, as the case may be, but offer to buy you off 
with a present, because he knows he will not only 
receive his flogging, but be made to pay smartly 
too, and perhaps lose one of his horses, The serv- 
ants frequently conduct themselves badly, on pur- 
pose to be sent to the village again. Some masters 
are notorious for ill-using their servants, knocking 
them about, pulling their hair, merely for their 
amusement. The servants are also rarely to be 
depended on, being much addicted to petty theft, 
so that nothing can be left about the room that is 
not under lock and key. They rarely, however, 
attempt any thing on a grand scale. Sometimes 
they will, when pushed to extremity by the cruelty 
they have experienced at the hands of a master, 
revenge themselves by trying to take his life, and 
generally effectually. One must be specially care- 
ful with servants who are very obliging, as they 
have frequently an interested motive in gaining the 
confidence of their masters—they are police spies. 
There is a much greater degree of familiarity be- 
tween master and servant than elsewhere. This 
arises from the fact of the servants being slaves, 
and about their master’s person from infancy; but 
they are not the more to be trusted for that. This, 
however, is not asserting that all servants are spies, 
but there is known to be a large proportion among 
them. This is the cause why the French language 
is so extensively employed in society, for, with 
that language, one has no necessity for learning 
Russian (which few foreigners do), except to speak 
to the servants. Within the last four or five years, 
however, the Russian language has come into more 
general use, from a feeling of patriotism—real or 
pretended ; but it is no uncommon thing to meet 
people, ladies especially, who speak French much 
better than their own language, which they term 
barbarous, and always give the preference to the 
elegant stranger. The late Emperor was always 
pleased when he found a foreigner who could speak 
Russian, which is really a very fine language, 
though at present little cultivated ; it contains all 
the elements of a fine tongue, though very difficult 
for both natives and foreigners. The nobles keep 
a great number of servants in their houses, espe- 
cially in the villages; chiefly men and boys, who 
are very often extremely ragged, but that matters 
not if every one in the house have his servant, who 
does little else all day than sleep, for nowhere is 
one so badly waited on as in Russia. It seems a 
general rule, that the more numerous the servants, 
the worse the attendance. I am quite convinced 
that whoever has been in the interior of Russia 
will bear me out in this assertion. On entering a 
house you have a servant given you, whose sole 
duty is to attend to your wants, which he under- 
stands to mean presenting you all your clothes 
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while dressing, at the same time assisting you to 
put them on if necessary, taking them off when 
you undress, and sleeping outside your door in the 
entr’actes of these operations. They do, however, 
pretend to make your bed and clean your room, 
but it is only'a pretense. If you should be so unfor- 
tunate as to have for an attendant a son of nature 


fresh from his native fields, you must expect to | 
have a great amount of trouble with him, for he 


will know nothing of the uses of the utensils neces- 
sary in civilized life, and will frequently make the 
most ludicrous application of them.” 

Will there be new observers in the interior of 
Russia now? Shall we have British pleasure 
jaunts in the Crimea? Is the work all done there- 


about with bombs and cavalry; or shall we have | 


a winter’s record of doubts and slaughter ? 


Exitor’s Drawer. 


OW it is November. Now the leaves have 

fallen, or are falling, one by one—“ the last 
hold upon the tree.” Now the fruits are all gath- 
ered in, The apples arein the bin. The golden-yel- 
low pumpkins, that have been for two months 
“turning up their fair round bellies to the sun,” 
are safely housed, awaiting resurrection in pies 
of matchless flavor. Now the white frosts crisp 
the pale-green grass blades, what time “ the boys” 
drive up the cows in the morning for early milking, 
in the blessed and quiet country. Now do boys, 
with bare feet, much desiderate the warm spot on 
which the milch-kine have slept over night, on 
which to kneel and “press the yielding udder.” 
Now in the great metropolis do citizens meet who 
have been sojourning at watering-places, in va- 
rious haunts afar. ‘Tom, how well you look! 
You are positively fat!” ‘Jim, you are raising 
whiskers, I see. They become you now—but you 
were very thin in July!” Now is the step rapid, 
and the eye bright, and the voice clear and sonor- 
ous in Broadway. ‘ Now”—look here: read what 
we have to say in our Drawer. 


Ir is a curious thing, and one which has some- 
times been spoken of by men of observation in 
great cities, that when their long-residents their 
eminent citizens die, whose early lives have been 
passed in the country, their remains are almost al- 
ways removed, by river or by railroad, to repose 
near, or in the very spot of the “‘home of their 
chikihood.” 

There is something almost affecting in this, and 
certainly there is something very instructive in the 
lesson which the fact imparts. ‘TI like,” said an 
old citizen to us the other day, whose childhood 
had been passed in the country, but who had lived 
all his life, and accumulated an ample fortune, in 
the Great Metropolis—‘ I like to see a whole man 
in the country. He is like the old homestead in 
which his father, his father’s father, and his ‘great- 
est’ of grandfathers have lived before him. The 
approaches to it are over worn footpaths, or ‘ old 
familiar roads’, over planks with splintery cracks, 
and shrunken crevices, and obstinate knot-holes, 
which are eloquent in their reminiscences to his eye 
of the dead and gone who have walked along and 
over them once, and are now no more. But it is 
the old place, as he is ‘the same old sixpence'’ still. 
{ think,” said our old friend, “I think I must go 
up to old B——, and take another look-round. I 
was up there last year, and the year before—been 





| up there every year, in fact, for the last forty years. 
| Perhaps I shall lay my bones there, when I am 
called hence.” 

No doubt, old friend—no doubt. 

“Why is it,” said an “inquiring mind” to Dr. 
Franklin on one occasion, “ that when you take a 
pail of water, and continue to drop pins into it un- 
til the pail is full of pins, that the water will not 
overtiow the top of the pail ?” 

“Why, that is my own supposition,” said the 
Doctor; “it was to show the mysteries of science, 
which seem wonderful only until explained.” 
| To say nothing of Dr. Franklin’s simple exposi- 
| tion of the supposed phenomena, with which we 
shall assume that the readers of the Drawer are 
familiar, we will cite another, which comes to us 
from an editorial friend of a Massachusetts village 
philosopher : : 

“A friend of ours was arguing in favor of buy- 
ing large pigs in the spring, declaring it to be very 
much better than to buy small ones, as they would 
eat but little more. 

‘““A neighbor differed from him in opinion, 
whereupon he told a story, which, in the language 
of the day, ‘took down’ his opponent, and all hear- 
ers decided that small pigs eat ‘ some.’ 

“* Last spring,’ said he, ‘I bought a little pig 
from a drover, and he was good for eating, but 
wouldn’t grow much, He got so, after a week or 
two, that he would eat a bucketful at a time, and 
then, like Oliver Twist, would call for more.’ 

“*Well, what of it? What has that got to do 
with— ?’ 

“** Hold on! I was goin’ to tell you. One morn- 
ing I carried out a water-bucket full of provender, 
and after he had swallowed it all, I picked up the 
pig and put him in the same bucket that I had fed 
him from, and he didn’t half fill it up!” 

Curious, isn’t it? And can real “ science” ex- 
plain the phenomena? 

Until we see a man in a mixed company of sa- 
vants illustrate a “ scientific principle” by taking 
hold of the waistband of his trowsers, and lifting 
himself clear from the floor, carry himself, without 
touching, out of the room, we shall “ feel a doubt” 
about the above. 


, 





Nor a little like the sly satire of ‘‘ Poor Rich- 
ard,” in his famous almanac, is the subjoined, 
which comes from—we know not where : 

“Why is thirty-nine the number of lashes which 
the Christian selects as the maximum for Christian 
flogging ?” asked the Brahmin Poo Poo of old 
Roger. 

Old Roger thought a moment. The question 
was a keen one, and conveyed a severe reproof: 

“T suppose,” said he, “it is to keep it within 
the limit of forty-tude.” 

The Brahmin stroked his long beard, and the 
tassel of his cap vibrated like a pendulum. 


THERE are few readers but will remember the 
affecting song, or ballad, mentioned in the interest- 
ing extract of a letter from a soldier in an English 
regiment in the Crimea, which we append below. 
The song itself is very beautiful, and will bear a 
hundred repetitions. It was said in the hearing of 
a friend by Washington Irving, that when a boy 
he remembered weeping over it, when his mother 
or his old nurse sung it to his sympathetic ear. 
It commences ; 
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* The moon had climbed the highest hill 
That rises o'er the source of Dee, 
And from its eastern summit shed 
A silver light on tower and tree, 
“When Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea, 
When soft and low a voice was heard, 
Saying, ‘Mary, weep no more for me!" 
** She from her pillow gently raised 
Her head to ask who there might be, 
And saw young Sandy shivering stand, 
With visage pale and hollow e’e. 
*. * o . *. * 

Sandy, his ‘first appearance” in the character 
of a ghost, goes on to state that he is a dead man, 
having been wrecked, and, as Burton in Captain 
Cuttle would say, d-r-o-w-n-ded: 

“Three stormy nights and stormy days 
We tossed upon the raging main, 
And long we strove our bark to save, 
But all our striving was in vain,” 
and so forth. 
**Oh, Mary dear, thyself prepare, 
We soon shall meet upon that shore 
Where love is free from doubt and care, 
And thou and I shall part no more. 


The close was very picturesque : 


“ Loud crow'd the cock—the shadow fled, 
No more of Sandy could she see, 
But soft the passing spirit said, 
‘Dear Mary, weep no more for me!"" 

And now for the incident to which we have al- 
luded. It is contained in an extract from a sol- 
dier’s letter printed in the Kilmarnock Chronicle : 

“The other night I was on the entrenchments, 
and a good number of us were sitting together 
amusing ourselves. One was singing a song called 
‘Mary, weep no more for me,’ in which occur these 
beautiful lines : 

‘Far, far from thee I sleep in death, 
So, Mary, weep no more for me, 
when a shell came in and burst.among us, and 
killed the man while he was singing the song. I 
never was so vexed for any one in my life. It 
opened his skull completely, and he died in an in- 
stant.” 

“Never was so vered!” That is a very strong 
expression, under the circumstances! Almost as 
much so as the French gentleman who told the 
poet Longfellow, at a party in Boston, in answer 
to an inquiry why he seemed so sad and unhappy: 
““T am ver’ moch dissatisfied: I jus’ hear that my 
father, he dead !” 

It required some exertion to prevent laughing 
even at the melancholy intelligence, when so lu- 
dicrously announced. 


In many of the newspapers of our larger cities— 
and if we may instance one above all others, we 
might indicate Baltimore—the daily journals have 
a long column filled with obituary notices, to al- 
most every one of which a verse or more of “ orig- 
inal poetry” is appended, sometimes, notwithstand- 
ing the grave nature of the theme, of the most 


ludicrous character. We can not find it in our 
heart, however, to ridicule, even by quotation, that 
which was intended as a tribute of affection. But if 
one of our little ones should be called heavenward, 
we should cause to be engraved on the tomb-stone 
which marked the resting-place of its poor earthly 
remains these beautiful lines of Bryant: 

*Oh! we shall mourn him long, and miss 

His ready smile, his ready kiss; 





The patter of his little feet, 

Sweet frowns, and stammered phrases sweet. 
“ And graver looks, serene and high, 

A light of heaven in that young eye; 

All these will haunt us, till the heart 

Shall ache and ache—and tears shall start. 
* The little bow shall fall to dust, 

The shining arrows waste with rust; 

But he who now, from sight of men, 

We hide in earth, shall live again. 
** Shall break these clouds, a form of light, 

With nobler mien and clearer sight ; 

And in the eternal glory stand, 

With those who wait at God's right hand.” 

Who can read this and not say, with Bulwer, 
when speaking of the “Death of the Young,” 
‘““Why mourn for the young? Better that the 
light cloud should fade away in the morning’s 
breath than travel through the weary day, to gath- 
er in darkness and in storm!” In the depth of 
bereavement it may be well to ponder and to say, 
“Our beloved sleeps: he has been taken from the 
evil to come.” 


“Once there was a rich farmer in the coun- 
try” (that is the way in which all old-fashioned 
stories used to begin when we were a boy, “ and 
our old cap was new”)—once there was a rich 
farmer who had four or five orchards of apples, 
pears, peaches, and other the like fruits. He had 
taken up amateur farming after having been a 
“larned man,” and a successful, money-making 
“lawyer-at-law” in the city. Now he was of a 
“close” nature, and did impart but little of his fruits 
or his substance to his friends and neighbors in the 
region round about him. He would walk about 
with his ‘‘ men” in the mellow autumn time, pick- 
ing his luscious fruits, but seldom would he offer 
any to the hungry passer-by who might look long- 
ingly upon his luscious treasures, He would even, 
with his jack-knife, cut from a half-decayed peach, 
or apple, or pear, or apricot, the diseased part, and 
put them in a basket by themselves, “ that nothing 
might be lost.” 

Now there was a plan formed by five or six of 
his neighbors’ sons, whereby to make him more 
generous to others of the fruitful bounties of Na- 
ture wherewith he had been blessed. 

This was an appeal to his vanity of fast learn- 
ing. One afternoon, while he was in his orchard, 
picking apples and pears, near the roadside, he saw 
five or six of his neighbors’ boys approaching in 
the main road. They were apparently wrangling 
concerning some question then at issue between 
them. 

“Well, let us leave it to Mr. B ,” said one; 
“‘ he knows, because he has been a lawyer; he is a 
learned man, and a man who understands gram- 
mar.” 

“ Agreed!” said they all; “we will leave it to 
Mr. B——.” 

“ What is the question in dispute?” asked Mr. 
B——., as he approached the corner of the fence 
which led along the road. 

“It is this,” said the head wag of the party: “‘Is 
it proper to say—would it be proper to say, to us, 
for example—we six—would it be proper for you, 
supposing a case, to say to ali of us, ‘ Will you 
take a few apples and pears?’ Shouldn’t the ques- 
tion, to be grammatical, rather be, ‘ Will ye take 
some pears, apples, or apricots?’ As a grammatic. 


on 


al question, how should you put it, Mr. B—— ? 
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“The case,” said Mr. B—~, “is perfectly sim- 
ple. ‘ You’ is individual, ‘ye’ includes many ; as, 
for example, Saint Paul: * Ye men and brethren,’ 
etc. Oh, yes, it’s a plain case. I should, of course, 
ask your question in this way : ‘ Will ye take some 
pears, apples, and apricots, gentlemen?’ That 
would be—” 

But before he could get another word out, they 
all replied : 

“Certainly, Mr. B——, certainly, and much 
obliged to you besides :” “ I am very fond of apples ;” 
** T affect no fruit so much as a good pear ;” “J go 
in for apricots—the most delicious of all fruit that 
grows on a tree!” And each man jumped over the 
fence and “ helped himself,” having been invited 
to do so in a courteous and entirely grammatical 
way! 

We have been reminded of the foregoing by the 
following veritable fact, recorded in the annals of 
a place which it is not necessary to name par- 
ticularly ; but the story is true: 

“A few nights back a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were laughing over the supposed awkward- 
ness attending a declaration of love, when a gen- 
tleman remarked that if he ever offered himself, 
he would do it in a collected and business-like 
manner. 

“*For instance,’ said he, addressing himself to 
a beautiful lady present, ‘I would say: 

“*Miss S——, I have been engaged two years 
in looking for a wife. I am in the receipt of a 
clear income of two thousand dollars a year from 
my present business, which is daily on the in- 
crease. Of all the ladies of my acquaintance I 
admire you the most, Indeed, to speak plainly, 
I love you, and would most gladly make you my 
wife !’ 

“*You flatter me by your preference,’ good- 
humoredly replied Miss S——, to the surprise of 
all present. 

“*Not at all; I am entirely sincere.’- 

“* Then I refer you to my father !’ 

“* Bravo!’ exclaimed the gentleman. 

“* Well, I de-c-l-a-r-e!’ exclaimed the ladies, 
in one united chorus. 

“The lady and gentleman were married soon 
after.” 

“Wasn't that,” asks the narrator, ‘a modest 
way of coming to the point, and a lady-like method 
of taking a man at his word ?” 

Well, as Charles Lamb would say, “It wasn’t 
any thing else.” 


As you pass down Broadway, reader, or any 
street in any of our populous sea-coast or inland 
cities (for Broadway gives fashionable laws to the 
American world), just see if the following “ poem” 
from laughter-moving Punen, concerning “ La- 
dies’ Bonnets,” has not some foundation for its 
good-natured satire : 

POETICAL TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’ FASHIONABLE BONNETS. 
Arn—“ The Blue Bonnets are over the Border.” 
March, march, change and variety, 
Fashion than one month should never be older; 
March, march, hang all propriety, 
All the girls’ bonnets hang over the shoulder! 
Never rheumatics dread, 
More and more bare the head— 
The danger is naught but an old woman's story; 
Back with your bonnet then, 
Spite of satiric pen, 
Fight for the bonnets that hang o'er the shoulder. 





Come to the Park, when the young bucks are gazing, 
Come where the cold winds from all quarters blow, 
Come from hot rooms where coal-fires are blazing, 
Come with your faces and heads in a glow. 
Natives astounding, 
Slow folks confounding, 
It makes the profile come out much the bolder; 
England shall many a day 
Talk of the stupid way 
Girls wore their bonnets once over the shoulder. 


Ir requires some little ingenuity to make a fa- 
vor received appear to be a favor rendered. Here 
is one of the modes in which the thing can be 
accomplished : 

“Mrs. Hopkins, my father wants to know if 
you want him to lend himself to your ax for a 
little while? He always says he had rather lend 
than borrow.” 


One “among” the greatest bores to be encoun- 
tered in a great city, like New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore, for example, is your keen barber, 
who, with ‘ speculation in his eyes,” the moment 
you enter his shop to enjoy a hasty shave, prepares 
to make a “customer” of you in more shapes than 
one. It is very rarely that these tonsorial Jeremy 
Diddlers get ‘come over” more triumphantly than 
was the subject of the following sketch—in itself a 
double satire, in manner and in theme : 

ACT FIRST. 
Scene: A MErropouitaN BarBErR’s Suor. 
Dramatis Persone: Ory, Jones. 

Ory. Take a seat, Sir; pray take a seat. 
[Oy puts a chair for Jones, who sits. During the 

following dialogue OILY continues cutting JonEs’s 

hair. 

Ory. We have had much wet, Sir. 

Jones, Very much. 

Oy. And yet October’s early days were 

fine. 

Jones. They were. 

Ory. I hoped fair weather might have lasted 

us until the end. 

Jones. At one time, so did J. 

Orry. But we have had it very wet. 

Jones. We have. 


[A pause of some minutes. 
O1ry. I know not, Sir, who cut your hair last 
time ; 
But this I say, Sir, it was badly cut. 
No doubt twas in the country ? 
Jones. No—in town. 


Oy. Indeed! I should have fancied other- 
wise, 
Jones. Twas cut in town—and in this very 
room. 
Ory. Amazement! 
well: 
We had an awkward new provincial hand, 
A fellow from the country: Sir, he did 
More damage to my business in a week 
Than all my skill can in a year repair. 
He must have cut your hair. 
Jones (looking scrutinizingly at his interlocutor). 
No; *twas yourself. 
Orry. Myself !—impossible ! 
take. 
Jones. I don't mistake: "twas you that cut my 
hair. 
[A long pause, interrupted only by the more frequent 
clipping of the scissors. 


But I now remember 


You must mis- 
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Oiry. Your hair is very dry, Sir. 

Joxrs. Ah!—indeed ! 

Oy. Yes—very dry. Our “ Vegetable Extract” 
moistens hair. 

Jones. I like it dry. 

O1y. But, Sir, the hair when dry, turns 
quickly gray. 

Jones. That color I prefer. 

Orry. But hair, when gray, will rapidly fall 
off, 

And baldness will ensue. 

JoxeEs. I would be bald. 
OiLy. Perhaps you mean to say you'd like a 
wig: 

We've wigs so natural they can’t be told 

From real hair. 

Jones, Deception I detest. 

[Another pause ensues, during which Ory blows 
down JoneEs’s neck, and relieves him from a linen 
wrapper, in which he has been enveloped during 
the process of hair-cutting. | 
Oty. We've brushes, soaps, and scents of 

every kind, 
Jonrs. I see you have, (Pays a sixpence.) I 
think you'll find that right. 
Orry. Is there nothing I can show you, Sir. 
Jones. No, nothing. Yes—there may be 
something, too 

That you may show me. 

O1ry. Name it, Sir. 

Jones. The door. | Exit Jones. 

O.Ly (Jo his man), That’s a rare customer, at 
any rate. 

Had I cut him as short as he cut me, 

How little hair upon his head would be! 

But if kind friends will all our pains requite, 

We'll hope for better luck another night. 

[ Shop-bell rings, and curtain falls. 


A CORRESPONDENT who formally consulted the 
London Family Gazette about a young lady with a 
wooden leg, has recently brought the matter to a 
crisis by marrying her. After a month’s experi- | 
ence he says: 

“IT am happy to say a wooden leg is no bad bar- | 
gain. I married Jessie about a month ago. She | 
refused to give up the wooden leg for a cork one, | 
as she said she ‘detested false appearances.’ She 
is always at home, except when she goes out with 
myself; she never flirts with other men ; she never | 
dances at a party; she only requires one boot and | 
one shoe, and these serve her a long time, as she | 
does not walk much, and yet she is not unpleasant 
to talk with. She differs very little from other 
young women. 

“The only expense of the wooden leg is the oc- 
casional breaking of a strap, which is easily repair- 
ed, and the supplying of a little gutta percha for the 
end of it, to prevent noise in walking. Balancing 
profit against loss, a lady with a wooden leg is 
rather profitable, not to speak of benefits. I find 
in Jessie all that a husband could desire.” 

There, now, is a true philosopher; and he talks, 
moreover, like a man who is calculated to make 
Jessie a tender and non-exacting husband. 





TueERE are ludicrous climaxes oftentimes in the 
oratory of the pulpit—oftener in political speeches 
—but oftenest, perhaps, in the sublime attempts 
of pettifoggers at the bar. One of these latter, in 
a small town in Kentucky, pleading the cause of a | 
client who had been accused of stealing a small | 





| out now, 


quantity of cotton yarn, argued against the prob- 
ability of such a transaction—the probability, rath- 
er, of their being any motive for such an act, in the 
following forcible and highly grammatical style : 
“Gentlemen of the Jury! you have heard the 
argument, you have listened patiently, and I have 
seen that your ears was open to conwiction. And 
now, Gentlemen of the Jury, I ask you, du you 
suppose that in the plentiful State of Kentucky,’ 
where the land are plenty, and the sile am rich, 
that my client broke into Mr. Bowding’s store, and 
stole three hanks of cotting yarn? Gentlemen of 
the Jury, I ’magine not! I s’pose HE Dipy’r!” 
And the jury agreed with the eloquent counsel, 
at least in part; for after they had made a joint- 
stock company of their wisdom, they brought in 
this verdict, influenced by some personal dislike : 
“* Not guilty, if he'll leave the State !” 


Ture man who “does good by stealth, and 
blushes to find it fame,” is an exemplar of a true 
man. Franklin, with his noble common sense, has 
a thought somewhat kindred with this in one of the 
little couplets that are scattered through the pages 
of his “‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” It is this: 

“When befriended, remember it; 
When you befriend, forget it.” 

*“ He has canceled all gratitude,” said one who 
had accepted an offered service from another, “ by 
parading it before mutual friends as an act of af- 
fection.” Affection! affectation, rather! The lan- 
guage of affection, like that of love, is “‘ always shy 
and silent,” as Irving beautifully expresses it. 
Who does not remember Charles Lamb taking out 
of his waistcoat-pocket a fifty-pound note, and pre- 
senting it to a friend—a worthy, honorable friend— 
whom he knew to be in need of it, but who would 
never have asked him for it, saying: ‘‘ Take this, 
B , and use it: J don’t want it, and am contin- 
ually afraid that I shall /ose it. It is half worn 
It will be all gone soon if I keep it, and 
I know it will be safe in your hands. Take it, 
B——, and don’t give me pain by refusing it!” 


Ovr readers will not have forgotten “‘ The Baby” 
lines, so quaintly beautiful in our August number, 
beginning : 

** Nae shoon to hide her tiny tae, 
Nae stocking on her feet.” 
They were written by the Rev. J. Eames Rankin, 
of Potsdam, New York, who now sends us the fol- 
lowing, which is full of feeling, and true to na- 
ture: 


“Oh! tripping through the busy street, 
And patt'ring like the rain, 
I hear the noise of children's feet, 
In morning aprons trim and neat, 
And bound for school again. 


Such packages of neatness now, 
Done up and sent with care! 

They loiter onward anyhow, 

Then seamper from some vagrant cow, 
That turns up unaware. 


“T seat me in my study door, 
Before the clock strikes nine; 
I watch again at half past four, 
When all at once they homeward pour 
In noisy, straggling line. 


“T stray from town on holidays, 

To meet the groups so fair, 
Returning from their woodland plays 
With heads arrayed in comic ways, 

And droll, fantastic air. 
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“I never see them but my heart 
Is full of love for life ; 
And moisture in my eyes will start, 
In spite of a half Stoic art, 
And an unmanly strife. 


* Angels sow blessings in their eyes, 
And kiss their golden hair; 
And how would they the lesson prize 
If world-worn souls were only wise, 
To read what's written there.” 





Very different in style is the following, which 
our correspondent himself is bold enough to call 
‘“‘inspihered lynz.” 

TO THE MUNE, 
“ How bewtiful is this ere nite, 
Ilow brite the starz du shine, 
All nater slepes in trankilniss 
But this loan hart of mine. 
“Our dog has kwit a-barkin’ now 
Att fellers passin’ bi, 
Hieze gazin’ at the far of mune 
With cam and plassid i. 


j* Wen vuin the, thou pail face thing, 
A hanging in the skize, 
Upward on wild untramled wing 
Mi thauts cuts dust and flize, 


“O kud I kwit this klod of kla, 
And sore abuv the croud, 
Ide baith mi sole in heggstasy 
In yonder fleasy cloud. 
“Tow kan the poits hiborn sole 
Mix with erth's vulgar cru? 
Wud it not rather fli awa 
And hyde from mortal vu. 
“Ah yes! had I a pare of wings 
To go to yonder mune, 
I gess ide jest as soon sta thar 
From now until nex June. 
* And thar a-roving up and down 
Thru purty flowrs ide go, 
Or listen to the tinklin’ rills 
Wot frum the mountings flo.” 


The “ poit” pursues the theme for some distance 
beyond this point, but he has already outstripped 
his readers as well as himself, and we think it safer 
to take him down. 





Tue “ Hard Shell Baptists” are a well-known 
sect in the South and Southwest. They are not 
related, that we know of, to the Hard Shell Demo- 
crats in this State, though their christen name is 
the same. They go dead against all Bible, temper- 
ance, and education societies; hate missions to the 
heathen, and all modern schemes for converting 
the rest of mankind. Of course they are opposed 
to learning, and speak as they are suddenly moved. 
A Georgia correspondent writes to the Drawer, 
and relates the following of one of their preach- 
ers: 

“Two of them were in the same pulpit togeth- 
er. While one was preaching he happened to say, 
‘When Abraham built the ark.’ 

“The one behind him strove to correct his blun- 
der by saying out loud, ‘ Abraham warn't thar.’ 

“But the speaker pushed on, heedless of the in- 
terruption, and only took occasion shortly to re- 
peat, still more decidedly, ‘I say, when Abraham 
built the ark.’ 

“* And I say,’ cried out the other, ‘Abraham warn't 
thar.’ 

“The Hard Shell was too hard to be beaten down 
in this way, and addressing the people, exclaimed, 


with great indignation, ‘I say Abraham was thar, 
or thar ABouTs!’” 

To the same Southern correspondent we are in- 
debted for another reading of a passage which has 
been variously construed. It will be recollected 
that in our July number we told the story of the 
preacher who understood the passage, as he heard 
it read, ‘Now these eight did Milcah bear,” to 
mean, “ Now these eight did milk a bear.” Our 
friend says: 

“This brought to mind the story of a good old 
dame who was plying her distaff, and listening 
devoutly to her daughter reading the Bible at her 
side, She was reading in the book of Genesis, and 
being not yet perfect in the art, she would now 
and then miscall a word. So it chanced that she 
read, stammeringly, these words: ‘Now these 
eight did Milecah bore—’ 

“* What, what’s that?’ said the old lady, ‘read 
that again.’ 

“The good daughter complied, and, looking 
more carefully, read, ‘did Milcah bear.’ 

‘*** Ah, that will do,’ said the old mother, ‘ they 
might milk a bear, but to milk a boar, my daugh- 
ter, is impossible.’ ” 





My friend Richards, says an Eastern correspond- 
ent, was an inveterate chewer of tobacco. To break 
himself of the habit, he took up another, which was 
that of making a pledge about once a month that 
he would never chew another piece. He broke his 
pledge just as often as he made it. The last time 
I had seen him he told me he had broken off for 
good, but now, as I met him, he was taking another 
chew. 

“Why, Richards,” says I, ‘‘ You told me you 
had given up that habit, but I see you are at it 
again.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I have gone to chewing and 


left off lying.” 


Tue fondness of the Scotch for metaphysics was 
| never more happily hit than by the story Sydney 
| Smith tells of his hearing a young lady at a ball, 
in the midst of a momentary lull in the music, say- 
ing to her gallant, ‘‘ That may be true, my lord, of 
love in the aibstract—” And here the fiddling began 
again, and he heard no more. 








Tue kissing stories, of which we have recently 
given several, seem to beget more. A gentleman 
in Richmond, Virginia, writes to us that in the 
beautiful village of Lexington, in the valley of 
Virginia, a young gent having devoted himself to 
| the special entertainment of a company of pretty 
| girls for a whole evening, demanded payment in 
| kisses, when one of them instantly replied: ‘‘ Cer- 
| tainly, Sir, present your bill!” 








Ir may not be known to all our readers that in 
| preparing and packing fruit for market the practice 
| of “deaconing,” as it is called, is very extensively 
| followed. Indeed, some may never have heard that 

the practice of topping off a barrel of apples with the 
| best is known by the name of “ deaconing,” prob- 
| ably from some one holding this office having been 
distinguished for his frequent adoption of the plan 
to put a good show on his fruit. A Boston friend 
| writes to us of a farmer down East who sold a bar- 
rel of apples to his minister, at the same time re- 
| minding him that they were the choicest apples 
| that had been raised in the town. In due time 
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the barrel was opened, and found to contain a very 
inferior quality, whereupon the minister, feeling | 
that he had been imposed upon, made complaint to 
the farmer, who very coolly made answer: ‘‘ Why, 
parson, I rather guess you must have opened the 
barrel at the wrong end!” 

The only change it was known to produce in the 
farmer’s practice was to make him careful after- 
ward to ‘‘ deacon” both ends. 





“ Just a year ago, that is to say, in the November 
Number of Harper, 1854,” writes a gentleman whose 
wishes we are pleased to gratify, “‘ was exhibited | 
what purports to be an inscription from a tomb- | 
stone in the churchyard of Old Trinity on Broad- | 
way. The copy is not correct, and I send you| 
herewith a perfect record, which I made in 1847, 
from the stone itself, marking the remains of my | 
great-grandsire. 

Supney Brees June 9, 1767 
MADE BY HIMSELF. 
Ha, Sidney, Sidney 
Lyest thou here 
I here lye 
Till time is flown 
To its Extremity 

“This Sidney Breeze was a Welsh gentleman, 
distantly related to the Watkins Williams Wynn 
family, the present head of it being a very wealthy 
baronet of Wales. In political sentiment this Sid- 
ney was what was called in his day a Jacobite, 
that is, an adherent of the Stuart family, and at 
the time of the rebellion, in 1745, was about mount- 
ing his horse to join the Pretender’s army, when 
he heard of his defeat by the royal army, under the 
Duke of Cumberland. Some years after this event 
he received from Government the appointment of 
purser of a man-of-war, and in that capacity con- 
tinued for a number of years, but disliking the 
service, he resigned his commission in the navy, 
and emigrated to the city where his remains now | 
rest. He settled in New York about 1756, mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Pinkerman, and opened a large | 
fancy store, the first of the kind ever opened in this 
city. He was a remarkably handsome man, of | 
great humor, somewhat eccentric, as his epitaph, | 
“‘made by himself,” clearly shows, gave good din- 
ners, sang a good song, and was, in the largest 
sense, a bon vivant. Commodore Breeze, of the 
United States Navy, and Sidney Breeze, late | 
United States Senator, are his great-grandsons, 
and so is the distinguished S. F. Breeze Morse, 
who invented the,means by which to 

‘Speed the soft intercourse of soul with soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole.’” 





“CoLoneL W. 
Jenkins. 

“Yes,” said Noggins, “I was taken for him, 
once.” 

“You! why you are as ugly as a stump fence !” 

“T can’t help that; I was taken for him. I en- | 
dorsed his note, and was taken for him by the | 
sheriff.” . 


is a fine-looking man,” said 





In the West of England, at a little village church, 
where they are much more given to paying court 
to the rich and great than we are in this coun- 
try, the service was never commenced until the | 
“ Squire” had taken his seat. It happened, how- 
ever, one Sunday this summer, that the rector be- 
ing absent, a neighboring clergyman, but a stranger 


to the custom of the place, was doing duty, and the 
Squire was late. The clergyman rose and com- 
menced the service, reading as usual the selection 
beginning, 

‘When the wicked man turneth away—” 

“ Stop, stop, Sir!” cried out the clerk ; “ please, 
stop, Sir, he’s not come yet.” 

The Squire was told of it before he left the 
church that day, and taking the clergyman home 
with him to dinner, promised to be more punctual 
hereafter. 


Tue making of anagrams has been the pastime 
of not a few of the profoundest minds. To take 
one word, and by transposing all the letters to 
bring out one or more complete words, is an exer- 
cise requiring no little ingenuity. Perhaps one of 
the best is that which finds the phrase, Honor est a 
Nilo, or “ Honor is from the Nile,” in the name 
of its hero, Horatio Nelson. Here are a few 
others : 

Astronomers—Moon starers. 
Democratical—Comical trade. 
Gallantries—All great sin. 
Lawyers—Sly wares. 
Misanthrope—Spare him not. 
Monarech—March on. 
Old England—Golden land. 
Punishment—Nine thumps. 
Presbyterian—Best in prayer. 
Penitentiary—Nay I repent it. 
Radical reform—Rare mad frolic. 
tevolution—To love ruin. 
Telegraphs—Great helps. 

Some persons have found signs and wonders in 
these transmogrifications, and have built prophecy 
on them, but they have a poor basis. 


NoruineG is more common than to hear the for- 
eigners in this country boasting of the vastly bet- 
ter and cheaper things they used to have in that 
blessed land they came from; but the truth comes 
out very neatly in this conversation we overheard 
in market the other day : 

An Irishman asks a Long Island woman the 
price of a pair of fowls, and is told, 

“A dollar.” 

“And a dollar is it, my darlint; why, in my 
country you might buy them for sixpence apiece.” 

“ And why didn’t you stay in that blessed cheap 
country ?” 

“ Och, faith, and there was no sixpence there, to 
be sure |” 


Lirr.e children are as apt to tell big stories 
that will not stand close examination as older 
people are. Witness the little fellow who came 
running in from the barn, and cried out, 

“Oh! ma, I seen a live mouse, I did!” 

“You did ?” inquires the mother, with a search- 
ing look. 

“No, ma, I didn’t just seen him, but I heard 
him squeak a little.” 

Another of the same size got his facts rather 
mixed up, when he came home and began : 

“Oh! pa, I have just seen one of the worsest 
dog fights as was ever seen or hearn tell of in the 
world !” 

“ Well, my boy, how was it ?” 

“* Why, there was one great, big black dog, with 
white ears and a brass collar, and one little black 
and green dog, what hadn’t no men with him, and 
as—" 
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“Come, come, Simon, don’t talk so fast; you 
get every thing mixed up; stop and get breath a 
moment.” 

“Well, I was going to tell you how one dog 
with the white ears got on one side of the meeting- 
house, and the other meeting-house with the yel- 
low dog ; no, no, I mean, one meeting-house with 
the yellow, green ears, got on one side of the dog, 
and the other, he—no, no, the white dog with the 
yellow ear, he gave a yelp at the meeting-house, 
and the dog—oh! dad, I give up. I don’t believe 
there was any dog at all!” 





Wrr is only the foam on the surface of the soul : 
wisdom is in the depth below. Wit does very 
well to amuse, to sharpen, to season, but the real 
strength and substance of life must be found in 
something else. There isa “ time to laugh ;” but 
there are more times to be sober, thoughtful, seri- 
ous, and he is a fool, not a wit, who is always ona 
grin. Sydney Smith was the greatest wit of his 
age, but he was greater in sober earnestness, in 
the purity of his conversation, the generosity of 
his nature, in the discharge of his daily duty as a 
parent and a pastor, than when he set a table in a 
roar. The public estimate of him is now changed, 
since his life and letters are published, and the 
world comes to know that his wi was but the efflor- 
escence of his character. When that was blown 
away, the rich fruit remained: clusters of truth, 
charity, sense, and love. 

Apropos to this homily, who would have thought 
of Sydney Smith’s cutting the following receipt out 
of a newspaper, and preserving it for his own as- 
sistance : 

“ Receipt for making every day happy.—When you 
rise in the morning, form a resolution to make the 
day a happy one to a fellow-creature. It is easily 
done : a left-off garment to the man who needs it, 
a kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging ex- 
pression to the striving ; trifles in themselvés light 
as air will do it, at least for the twenty-four hours ; 
and if you are young, depend upon it it will tell 
when you are old; and if you are old, rest assured it 
will send you gently and happily down the stream 
of time to eternity. By the most simple arithmetic- 
al sum, look at the result: you send one person, 
only one, happily through the day; that is three 
hundred and sixty-five in the course of the year; 
and supposing you live forty years only after you 
commence that course of medicine, you have made 
14,600 beings happy, at all events, for a time.” 

Now, worthy reader, is this not simple? It is too 
short for a sermon, too homely for ethics, and too 
easily accomplished, for you to say, “I would if I 
could.” 





THE art of dunning is not reckoned among the 
fine or polite arts. Indeed, there are no rules on 
the subject, as each case must be tried by itself, 
the success of various expedients being very much 
“as you light upon chaps.” At times, a lucky ac- 
cident brings the money out of a slow debtor, after 
the manner following: One of our merchants, 
nervous and irritable, received a letter from a cus- 
tomer in the country begging for more time, Turn- 
ing to one of his counting-room clerks, he says, 

“ Write to this man immediately.” 

“Yes, Sir; what shall I say ?” 

The merchant was pacing the office, and repeat- 
ed the order, ‘‘ Write to him at once.” 
“Certainly, Sir; what do you wish me to say ?” 


The merchant was impatient, and broke out, 
“ Something or nothing, and that very quick.” 
The clerk waited for no further orders, but con- 
sulting his own judgment, wrote and dispatched 
the letter. By the return of mail came a letter 
from the delinquent customer, inclosing the money 
in full of the account. The merchant’s eye glis- 
tened when he opened it, and hastening to his desk, 
said to the clerk : 

“What sort of a letter did you write to this 
man? Here is the money in full.” 

““T wrote just what you told me to, Sir. The 
letter is copied into the book.” 

The letter-book was consulted, and there it stood, 
short and sweet, and right to the point : 

“Dear Srr,—Something or nothing, and that 
very quick. Yours, etc., ——” 

And this letter brought the money, when a more 
elaborate dun would have failed of the happy 
effect. 





As a warning to sanguine authors, the story can 
not be told too often of the worthy but verdant 
parson in the North of England, who was greatly 
elated by the praise bestowed on one of his ser- 
mons by the delighted people, and he resolved to 
print it. Posting to London he sought the excel- 
lent Mr. Bowyer, at that time an eminent publisher, 
who kindly undertook to bring out the pamphlet, 
and desired to know how many copies should be 
printed. The clergyman replied “Why, Sir, I 
have calculated as there are at least 25,000 parishes 
in England, and each parish will certainly wish 
one copy, and many of them more, that 35,000 
would answer for the first edition.” 

The arrangement being made he returned home, 
and with great impatience waited two months, and 
then wrote to his publisher for a statement of his 
account. Judge of his astonishment, when he re- 
ceived the account charging him for paper and 
printing 35,000 copies of a sermon, £785 5s. 6d., 
and giving him credit for 17 copies sold, £1 5s. 6d., 
leaving the poor parson in debt to his publisher 
£784. This was a sum so far beyond the possibil- 
ity of his ever paying, that he saw utter ruin star- 
ing him in the face, and his own vanity and folly 
in supposing that every body would want to buy 
and read a sermon that had pleased the few good- 
natured people in his own parish. After spend- 
| ing a sleepless night, and another anxious day, 
| he was relieved by receiving with the next mail 
| the following letter from the judicious Mr. Bow- 
yer: 

“ REVEREND Sir—I beg your pardon forinnocent- 
ly amusing myself at your expense, but you need not 
| give yourself uneasiness. I knew better than you 
| could do the extent of the sale of single sermons, 
| and accordingly printed but fifty copies, to which 
you are heartily welcome in return for the liberty 
| I have taken with you.” 











THAT was a very prettily turned speech which 
Lady Lucan made to Mrs. Sheridan, wife of the 
great wit, who was at that time all the rage: “ You 
must be a very happy woman, madam, who have 
the felicity of pleasing the man who pleases all the 
world.” 

When compliments give so much pleasure, it is 
strange that good people are so chary of them, 
Flattery is foolish and wicked, but praise, when 
deserved, is due, and ought to be paid, like any 
| other debt. 
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“ As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set, 
Their want of edge from their offense is seen, 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen, 
The fame men give is for the joy they find; 
Dull is the jester, when the joke’s unkind.” 


So true is this, that even the fame and genius of 


Madame de Staél can not shield her from censure | 


when she made such a savage reply to a beautiful | 
compliment paid to her and her friend by M. La- 
lande. He wasdining at the banker’s, M. Recamier, 
and was seated at table between Madame Recamier 
and Madame de Staél. Wishing to say something 
agreeable to the ladies, the astronomer remarked : 

“Tow happy I am to be thus placed between 
genius and beauty !” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” sarcastically replied Madame 
de Staél, “‘and without possessing either.” 

None but a sour-hearted woman could have said 
that, especially in reply to so handsome a remark. 

We have had two or three instances, lately, of 
gipsies doing their dupes out of large sums of money, 
and we have little or no compassion for a full-grown 
man who will allow himself to be tricked out of 
four or five thousand dollars by an old woman who 
pretends to be able to double it for him in a month 
while it is kept locked up ina box. But we have 
heard of a cute trick by one of these wandering wo- 
men, that is too good to be lost. A number of 
young ladies were out walking in the country, and 


met a gipsy woman who offered, for half a dollar | 


apiece, to show them their future husband’s faces 
in a pool of water that was near. In their frolic 
they agreed to it, and paid her the money, the more 
readily as she promised to refund it if she did not 
fulfill her engagement. The girls were led to the 
water, each anxious to get a sight of her intended, 
but instead of the form and face they expected, 
they saw only their own rosy cheeks and laughing 
eyes below. 

“Surely you are mistaken, woman,” said one of 
them, “we see nothing but our own faces in the 
water.” 

“Very true, Miss,” replied the gipsy, “ but will 
not these be your husband’s faces when you are 
married ?” 

There was no disputing this, and the girls saw 
they were neatly taken in, promised each other not 
to tell of it, and in the course of an hour had laugh- 
ed over the joke in half a dozen gay circles, where 
they heard only this remark, ‘“‘ Good enough for you 
—served you right.” 


Ou! what an awful time there would be if the 
law which was promulgated in 1709, in the Old | 
Country, should be revived and enforced in our 
own blessed land. It was enacted in the words 
following, namely, to wit, etc. : 

“Whereas several idle, gossiping women, make 
it there business to go from house to house about 
this island, inventing and spreading false and scan- 


dalous reports of the good people thereof, and there- 
by sow discord and debate among neighbors, and | 
and their wives, to the great | 


often between men 
grief and trouble of all good and quiet people, and | 
to the utter extinguishing of all friendship, amity, 
and good neighborhood; for the punishment and 
suppression whereof, and to the intent that all | 
strife may be ended, charity revived, and friend- | 


ship continued, we do order, that if any women, 


from henceforth, shall be convicted of tale-bearing, 


| mischief-making, scolding, or any other notorious 
vices, they shall be punished by ducking or whip- 
ping, or such other punishment as their crimes or 
transgressions shall deserve, or the governor or 
council shall think fit.” 

It is said that as an offset to the woman's rights 
| movement, a secret society has been formed, com- 
posed mainly of hen-pecked husbands and their 
| friends, with the purpose in view of reviving this 
| law, and enforcing its penalties. We shall see. 


TrenNyson’s last, his ‘‘ Maud,” has puzzled all 
| the critics. It is proposed to employ some ingen- 
ious scholar to translate it, so that the beauties of 
the Poet Laureate’s latest and best may not be al- 
together lost. But if ‘‘ Maud” is incomprehensible, 
there are not a few young people who will under- 
stand the following description of a lover’s kiss. It 
is from Tennyson’s ‘‘ Fatima :” 

“Last night when some one spoke his name, 
From my swift blood, that went and came, 
A thousand little shafts of flame 
Were shivered in my narrow frame : 

Oh love, Oh fire! Once he drew, 
With one long kiss my whole soul through 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew." 


Or all the telegraphic absurdities we have met 
with none more amusing than that of the man in 
| the South of France, who received a letter from his 
son in the army before Sebastopol, begging his fa- 
ther to send him a pair of new shoes, and a five 
franc piece. The old man was very willing to 
comply with his request, but having no readier 
means of forwarding the articles than the telegraph 
which passed within half a mile of his house, he 
procured the shoes, and hung them on the wire, 
with the money inside. A laborer returning home- 
ward, seeing the shoes dangling to the wires, took 
them down, and finding they fitted-him, carried 
them off, leaving his old ones in their place. In 
the evening the farmer came out to see how the 
wires had performed their work, and was delight- 
ed at the result: “My poor boy,” said he, “has 
not only received the shoes I sent him, but has al- 
ready returned the old ones.” 





Tne Franklin Register lately published an ad- 
dress by the Rev, Mr. Abbott, and in its next issue 
noted the following correction : 

‘For ‘dum swizzle,’ please read ‘ prominence.’” 

This was bad enough, but the next week the 
same paper has the following: 

“Tn an advertisement which appeared in our 
last paper, for ‘ Bumbleton’s storm-destroying por- 
ringers,’ read ‘Hamilton’s worm-destroying loz- 
enges.’” 

Faulkner, who edited the Dublin Journal, an- 
nounced in glowing terms the arrival in that city 
lofa distinguished member of the British nobility. 
| On the next day his paper contained the following 
very Hibernian correction ; 

“For ‘Her Grace the Duke, in yesterday's 
journal, read ‘His Grace the Duchess.’” 

He improved the matter quite as much as the 
| good clergyman i in England did who, without book, 
was praying, and said: ‘*O Lord, bless all classes 
| of people, from the beggar on the throne to the 

king on the dunghill—we mean, from the king on 
| the dunghill to the beggar on the throne.” 

It is sometimes better, when a man has made a 
| blunder, to let it go. Attempting to set it right 
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often makes it worse, and certainly calls the atten- 
tion of many to it who would have taken no notice 
of it if the speaker had gone along as if nothing had 
happened. Some years ago the Hon. Hiram Run- | 
nels, of Wyoming, Pennsylvania, had quite a rep- | 
utation as a pettifogger. His knowledge of books | 
was very small, and his main reliance was upon 
his own tact and shrewdness, which rarely failed | 
him, and lasts to this day. On one occasion he 
was pitted against a smart, well-dressed limb of | 
the law from the city, who made fun of a paper | 
which Runnels had submitted to the court. ‘“ All| 
law papers,” said the learned counselor, ‘ ought to | 
be written in the English language, but I submit | 
to the court that there are no words in the lan- | 
guage spelled as these in the document now before | 
us. Il insist that it ought to be excluded.” Run- 
nels replied: ‘The learned counsel on the other 
side finds fault with my spellin’, as though the 
merits of the case depended on sich outside mat- 
ters. I’m agin luggin’ in any sich forin’ affairs, but 
I will say that a man must be a great fool who can’t 
spell a word more than one way.” 





Tne author of the following lines sends them to 
the Drawer for preservation. They are too good to 
keep, and so we print them: 

THE PARSON GOING TO MILL. 

The parson sat in his house one day, 
While wintry storm did rage ; 

High rapt, he drank in lofty thought 
From Hooker's classic page. 

But as he sat, and holy breath 
Into his breast did steal, 

His sweet wife oped the door, and said, 
“My dear, we have no meal.” 


With a deep groan and sadden'd brow 
He laid aside his book, 

And, in despair, upon the hearth 
With troubled air did look: 

“My people think that I must break 
To them the bread of heaven, 

But they'll not give me bread enough 
Three whole days out of seven. 


**But hunger is a serious thing, 
And it is sad to hear 

Sweet children’s mournful cry for bread 
Loud ringing in your ear.” 

So straight he mounted his old horse, 
With meek and humble will, 

And on his meal-bag, patched and coarse. 
He journeyed to the mill. 


The miller bowed to him, and said, 
“Sir, by your church steeple, 

I vow I give you praise for this, 
But none to your church people.” 

The parson mounted his old horse— 
He had no time to lag— 

And rode, like hero, to his home 
Right on his old meal-bag. 


But as he rode, he overtook 
A proud and rich layman, 

Who with a close, astonish'd gaze 
The parson’s bag did scan. 

“* My reverend Sir; the truth to tell. 
It makes me fee] quite wroth, 

To see you compromise this way 
The honor of your cloth. 


* Why told you not, my reverend friend. 
Your meal was running low? 

What will the neighbors think of ws, 
If to the mill you go?" 

“*My wealthy friend,” the parson said. 
“You must not reason 80; 

For be assured, as settled thing, 








My meal is always low. 


“If my dear people wish to know 
How to promote my bliss, 

I'll simply say, a bag of meal 
Will never come amiss. 

Just keep the store-room well supplied, 
And I will keep right still; 

But if the meal runs out again, 

I must go to the mill.” 


MORAL, 
Laymen! it needs no miracle, 
No hard, laborious toil, 
To make the parson’s meal-bag like 
The widow's cruse of oil. 
Pour forth into his wife's store-room 
Your gifts right plentiful ; 
The miracle is simply this— 
To keep it always full! 





A NEW reading has been found for the oft-quoted 
and truthful saying, ‘‘ There’s a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” A mis- 
erable friend of ours,-who finds that every thing 
goes wrong, and nothing turns up to suit him, says 
that in his copy of the bard of Avon it reads: 
“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends rough— 
hew them how we will.” 





WE have frequently copied the popular songs of 
Scotland for the delicate humor and quaint but 
admirable strokes of nature they furnish. Here is 
one by William Motherwell, which may be read 
two or three times before all its beauties will fair- 
ly reach the reader who is not familiar with the 
Scotch dialect : 


He courted me in parlor and he courted me in ha’, 

He courted me by Bothwell’s banks, amang the flowers 
sae sma’, 

He courted me with pearlins, wi’ ribbons and wi' rings, 

He courted me wi' laces, and wi’ mony mair braw things; 

But, oh, he courted best 0’ a’ wi’ his black blythesome ee, 

Whilk wi’ a gleam o* witcherie cuist glamour over me. 


We hied thegither to the fair; I rode ahint my joe, 

I fand his heart leap up and doun, while mine beat faint 
and low; 

He turned his rosy cheek about, and then, ere I could 


The widdifu’ o' wickedness took arles o’ my mou! 

Syne, when I feigned to be sair fleyed, sae pawkily as he 

Banned the auld mair for missing fit, and thrawing him 
ajee. 

And aye he waled the loanings lang, till we drew near 
the town, 

When I could hear the kimmers say, ‘‘ There rides a home- 
ly loon !" 

I turned wi’ pride and keeked at him, but no as to be seen, 

And thought how dowie I wad feel, gin he made love to 
Jean! 

But soon the manly chiel, aff-hand, thus frankly said to 


me: 
“* Meg, either tak me to yoursel, or set me fairly free!” 


To Glasgow Green I linked wi’ him, to see the ferlies there, 
He birled his penny wi’ the best—what noble could do 


mair? 

But ere ae fit he'd tak me hame, he cries: “‘ Meg, tell me 
noo, . 

Gin ye will hae me; there’s my lufe, I'll aye be leal and 
true.” 

On sick an honest, loving heart, how could I draw a bar, 

What could I do but tak Rob’s hand, for better or for 
waur? 





“Wet, Johnny, what kind of cake do you 
like ?” 

“‘ Why, I like sponge cake, and pound cake, and 
plum cake, and any kind of cake but stomach-ache 
—that I don’t like at all, I don’t.” 
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Tle tries a ‘‘ Fly” and a little of the “ Original.” 


Rr, Slin’s Final Piscatorial Experience. 














He protects his eyes by the New Patent Goggle Appearance of Flies as seen through the Goggles. 
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Mr. Slim tries the Brook again. Flies resume | Flies receive Reinforcements. Second View of 
Hostilities. Mr. Slim’s Face. 











Flies gain the advantage. Third View of Mr. | Mr. Slim defeated. Leaves the field and starts for 
Slim's Face. 








cle. Mr. Slim ina bad way. 


. Didn't see that Log. Another invisible Obsta 


Day light scarce 
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appearance. Vows never to go Fishing again. 










Fashions for ovewber, 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropvre, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 


from actual articles of Costume. 











Fievres 1 anp 2.—Promenape Dress anv Dinner Costume. 
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HE CLoak represented on the 
previous page is drawn from 
one composed of purple moire an- 
fique and black velvet, though 
the effect is not inferior when the 
materials are black satin and vel- 
vet. The ornaments are of gui- 
pure lace and fringes, to which 
is added a novelty in the way of 
black balls and tassels bordering 
the velvet portions. A back view 
of this garment is given opposite. 
The Bonner is illustrated on a 
larger scale below. The Dress 
has two deep volants, and is high 
and closed to the throat. —The 
Dixner or EventnG Dress (Fig- 
ure 2) requires little description. 
The sleeves are worthy of partic- 
ular notice. The upper portion 
is arranged in alternate shirred 
and plain bands of taffeta. A 
bouillonnée of the same, divided by 
a plain band, ornaments the lower 
portion, terminating in a point at 
the elbow. The corsage is con- 
tined by frogs and tasseled cords. 
The trimming is moss velvet rib- 
bon. The coif is of lace, and the 
chemisette of English embroidery. 
Boynets.—The two which we 
represent are respectively of white 
moss or plush velvet, and white 
satin, with blonde and feather or- 
naments. Figure 4 has a soft, or 
cap crown; the strings and ribbon 
of taffeta, bordered with a wide 
edge of velvet; a snow of lace, 
with neuds and bows of ribbon, 
and dark-colored velvet flowers 
form the face trimmings. Fig- 
ure 5 has a flat crown, with a bow 


. . Figure 3.—Manstinia.—Backx View. 
at the curtain and floating ends. 





Figure 4.—Bonnet. 




















